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GERMANY  IN  EUROPE 
By  “  Augur  ” 

For  economic,  political  and  racial  reasons  we  all  aja^ree 
that  Europe  would  benefit  by  unity.  The  Central  Em¬ 
pires  went  into  the  war  with  the  idea  of  uniting  the  Con¬ 
tinent  under  their  joint  domination.  The  Allies  saved 
the  future  of  democracy  by  defeating  this  plan,  and  hoped 
to  prevent  further  trouble  by  the  treaty  which  they  im 
posed  upon  a  vanquished  Germany.  For  nearly  ten 
years  statesmen  have  been  trying  to  establish  stable  peace 
and  agreement  all  round  in  Europe.  Their  efforts  have 
had  a  measure  of  success,  but  the  end  is  not  in  sight, 
and  the  boldest  politician  will  shrink  from  declaring  that 
Europe  presents  to-day  a  united  front  to  the  world.  Yet, 
apart  from  other  vital  considerations,  the  Soviet  menace 
to  civilisation  should  be  sufficient  to  bring  everybody 
into  line. 

Events  in  China  show  the  magnitude  of  the  menace, 
for  what  is  taking  place  out  there  is  but  an  incident  in  the 
war  waged  openly  by  Moscow  against  Great  Britain  prin¬ 
cipally,  but  also  against  Europe  as  a  whole.  Europe 
to-day  ends  on  the  Eastern  border  of  Poland;  beyond 
that  line  we  sense  a  strange  land,  which  has  renounced 
allegiance  to  the  ideals  of  the  White  Race.  The  Union 
of  Soviet  Republics  is  not  of  Europe,  and  its  avowed 
principles  are  so  opposed  to  those  of  the  civilised  world 
that  a  compromise  is  impossible.  The  Bolsheviks  make 
no  secret  of  their  effort  to  destroy  us.  In  Moscow  the 
word  Europe  is  used  only  in  connection  with  enemies  of 
the  Soviets,  and  the  League  of  Nations  is  treated  with 
contempt  because  it  connotes  partnership  with  bourgeois 
States.  Knowledge  of  the  future  is  denied  to  us,  but 
that  we  know.  Moscow  is  not  of  Europe  and  watches  us. 
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with  malignant  ferocity.  “To-morrow  Russia  may  again 
figure  decisively  in  the  balance  of  continental  power,  but 
to-day  she  hangs  like  a  stormcloud  on  the  Eastern  hori¬ 
zon.  Russia  is  not,  therefore,  a  factor  of  stability;  she  is 
indeed  the  most  menacing  of  our  uncertainties,  and  it 
must  be  in  spite  of  Russia,  perhaps  because  even  of 
Russia,  that  a  policy  of  security  must  be  found.”  And, 
as  the  world  knows,  union  is  the  best  policy  for  security 
against  a  common  foe. 

Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  has  publicly  said  that  if  he 
had  British  interests  only  to  consider  relations  with 
Moscow  could  be  broken  off  at  a  moment’s  notice.  But 
he  has  to  think  of  the  position  of  other  States  in  Europe, 
which  by  such  an  action  would  be  exposed  to  incon¬ 
venience  and  even  to  danger.  Sir  Austen,  therefore, 
hesitates  before  taking  a  step,  the  necessity  of  which  is 
otherwise  fully  proved.  In  this  manner  the  British  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  lays  down  the  policy  of 
the  united  front  in  Europe.  Clearly,  if  other  States  will  be 
placed  in  a  dangerous  position  by  our  breaking  with 
Moscow,  the  desired  unity  has  not  been  achieved  yet  in  a 
sufficient  measure.  An  official  position  does  not  commit 
us  to  secrecy,  and  we  say  frankly  that  it  is  the  present 
attitude  of  the  German  Government  which  is  the  obstacle 
in  the  path  to  agreement  on  a  common  attitude  towards 
Moscow. 

The  British  Government  does  not  harbour  warlike 
plans.  In  fact,  until  now  it  has  practised  restraint  to  a 
degree  which  has  exasperated  its  friends  and  encouraged 
its  enemies.  Nevertheless,  though  patient  in  delaying 
action,  it  is  obliged  to  envisage  elementary  measures  of 
defence,  and  believes  that  of  these  the  best  would  be  an 
agreement  of  all  States  to  repel  the  efforts  of  Soviet 
propaganda  by  concerted  action.  Without  raising  the 
question  in  a  definite  form  political  observers  feel  that 
the  attitude  of  the  German  Government  stands  in  the  way 
to  any  such  agreement  however  moderate.  Berlin  likes 
to  insist  on  its  desire  to  play  the  part  of  a  bridge  between 
East  and  West,  between  Europe  and  Moscow,  and  puts 
this  forward  as  the  reason  of  its  refusal  to  associate  itself 
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with  any  form  of  united  action  against  the  Soviets.  But 
in  view  of  what  we  know  we  are  obliged  to  admit  the 
existence  of  weightier  reasons  for  the  German  attitude 
than  the  mere  desire  to  play  the  part  of  peacemakers. 
An  intimate  tie  exists  between  Berlin  and  Moscow,  and 
this  explains  the  fact  that  Europe  does  not  stand  united 
to-day  to  repel  the  greatest  menace  to  its  existence. 

The  Allies  are  themselves  responsible  for  the  linking 
up  of  Berlin  with  Moscow  The  Republican  regime  in 
Germany  came  as  the  result  of  the  disastrous  war,  and  by 
accepting  the  clauses  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  it  became 
in  the  eyes  of  its  nationals  marked  with  the  stigma  of 
defeat.  The  Allies  did  not  then  understand  the  necessity 
of  making  things  easy  for  the  new  Republic.  They 
treated  it  with  the  harshness  they  would  have  meted  out 
to  the  Hohenzollerns.  The  Republican  regime  began 
to  exist  on  suffrance  from  its  nationals,  and  it  had  no 
friends  in  Europe.  As  time  went  on  the  sense  of  soli¬ 
tude  became  unbearable  and  the  preconceived  notion  took 
root  that  Europe  intended  to  treat  Germany  for  ever  as 
the  pariah  of  the  Continent.  With  their  uncanny  know¬ 
ledge  of  psychology  the  Bolsheviks  saw  the  opportunity 
to  offer  their  company.  The  story  is  now  known  how  in 
1922  at  the  Genoa  Conference  the  Allies  gave  to  Moscow 
the  unmerited  chance  of  collecting  the  fruits  of  its  in¬ 
trigues.  The  Germans  signed  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo, 
which  for  several  years  delayed  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
Europe  and  the  results  of  which  make  themselves  felt 
to-day  in  spite  of  Locarno  and  of  the  entry  of  Germany 
into  the  League.^  Nationalists  in  Germany  were  given  a 
free  hand  to  enter  into  firmly  established  military  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Bolsheviks. 

To  understand  the  position  clearly  it  is  useful  at  this 
point  to  explain  by  an  example  our  remark  about  the  un¬ 
canny  psychological  knowledge  possessed  by  the  rulers 
of  the  Kremlin.  It  will  explain  the  reason  of  Moscow’s 
strong  hold  over  the  German  mind.  When  Colonel 
Nicolay,  the  real  Chief  of  Intelligence  at  Hindenburg’s 

(t)  The  story  of  Rapallo  is  revealed  in  “  Augur,  Soviet  versus  Civilisa¬ 
tion,”  Thornton  Butterworth,  London,  1927. 
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headquarters,  exported  Lenin  and  his  co-religionaries 
during  the  war  to  Russia  in  a  sealed  carriage,  his  object 
was  to  use  the  Bolshevik  poison  to  paralyse  the  attempt 
of  the  Russian  Provisional  Government  to  carry  on  the 
fight  at  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Lenin  was  successful 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams,  and  the  moment  arrived  for 
the  Germans  to  make  a  peace  with  a  Soviet  Government. 
On  the  German  side  the  negotiations  were  in  the  hands  of 
General  Hoffman,  one  of  the  cleverest  staff  officers  in  the 
army.  (It  is  known  that  it  was  Hoffman  and  not  Hinden- 
burg  or  Ludendorff  who  was  responsible  for  the  Russian 
defeat  at  Tannenberg  in  1914.)  After  weeks  of  end¬ 
less  discussions  with  the  Bolshevik  delegation  Hoffman 
arrived  at  the  considered  view  that  the  venomous  brood 
should  be  destroyed  altogether  as  the  enemies  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  without  being  given  time  to  consolidate  their  posi¬ 
tion.  Hoffman  recommended  that  the  costly  offensive 
planned  on  the  Western  front  should  not  take  place. 
The  armies  in  France  should  be  taken  back  to  a  shorter 
line,  and  in  the  same  time  several  corps  should  break  into 
Russia  and  occupy  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  sweeping  the 
Bolshevik  poison  out  completely  and  making  the  resources 
of  the  country  available  to  feed  starving  Germany.  This 
plan  was  all  the  more  easy  to  accomplish,  because  Hoff¬ 
man  was  certain  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  moderate 
elements  in  Russia. 

Moscow  received  timely  intimation  of  what  was  before 
it  and  acted  immediately.  In  the  foreign  Press  telegrams 
appeared  reporting  quarrels  among  the  Commissars  and 
the  expected  collapse  of  the  regime.  Chancellor  Beth- 
man-Hollweg  therefore  opposed  Hoffman’s  plan : 
“  What  is  the  use  of  fighting  these  people,  who  are  destroy¬ 
ing  each  other.”  Herr  Kiihlman,  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse, 
was  drawn  into  a  negotiation  for  the  delivery  of  immense 
masses  of  foodstuffs  for  Germany.  In  consequence  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  raised  an  outcry  against 
energetic  action :  “  We  cannot  risk  losing  these  supplies, 
when  Germany  is  on  the  verge  of  starvation.”  Friends 
of  the  Bolsheviks  got  at  Ludendorff  and  explained  to  this 
typical  Prussian  mind  that  it  would  be  madness  to  rely 
on  the  assistance  promised  by  any  Tzarist  general,  whose 
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Emperor  had  sworn  to  fight  with  the  Allies.  At  the  same 
time  Herr  Erzberger,  who  then  was  the  paramount  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Reichstag,  was  told  that  to  destroy  the 
Bolsheviks  would  mean  ruin  to  the  last  chance  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Republican  regime  in  Russia.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  clever  way  in  which  the  Bolsheviks  have 
known  how  to  impose  upon  German  public  opinion  and  to 
handle  political  men  in  Germany.  They  have  caught  the 
Republicans  by  promising  to  provide  them  with  a  lever 
for  political  bargaining  with  Western  Europe,  they  hold 
the  Nationalist  elements  by  playing  upon  their  desire  for 
physical  revenge,  and  for  a  long  time  they  have  hypnotised 
the  bourgeoisie  by  wonderful  promises  of  concessions  and 
trade. 

The  Nationalists  were  thirsting — we  are  speaking  of 
the  year  1922 — for  immediate  and  undiluted  revenge. 
Now  that  the  Republicans  had  been  stultified  by  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo  they  were  free  to  accept  the  blood¬ 
stained  hand  offered  by  Moscow.  Their  great  chance 
was  given  to  the  Nationalists  during  1923  by  the  French 
march  into  the  Ruhr.  The  maddest  plans  for  resistance 
were  put  forward  and  accepted,  and  the  notorious  agree¬ 
ments — the  “  Abmachungen  ” — were  concluded  between 
the  Reichswehr  and  the  Soviet  authorities.  These 
“Abmachungen  ”  remain  in  force  in  spite  of  Locarno  and 
of  Germany’s  seat  on  the  Council  of  the  League.  The 
disclosure  of  their  nature  cannot  be  delayed  now  for  long, 
not  even  by  the  practice  of  German  judges  to  treat  such 
revelations  as  Vaterlandsverrat — treason  against  the 
Vaterland.  On  the  day  when  these  “  Abmachungen  ” 
are  fully  known  they  will  become  a  dead  letter,  because, 
like  bacteria  which  are  killed  by  sunlight,  there  are  un¬ 
natural  intrigues  which  cannot  persist  in  the  light  of 
publicity. 

Without  entering  into  details  we  shall  say  that  inquiries 
set  on  foot  by  the  revelations  made  in  the  Reichstag  con¬ 
firm  the  existence  of  the  “Abmachungen”  and  establish 
the  following  points  : - 

I.  The  “  Abmachungen  ”  of  the  Reichswehr  with  Moscow  are  not  new. 
They  were  entered  into  in  1923  with  the  knowledge  of  many  politicians, 
including  the  Socialists. 
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II.  The  principal  object  of  the  “  Abmachungen  ”  was  at  the  time  to 
strengthen  the  German  position  against  a  Polish  invasion,  of  the  imminence 
of  which  the  Reichswehr  authorities  and  Minister  Gessler  himself  alleged 
to  be  absolutely  convinced. 

III.  The  “  Abmachungen  ”  were  considered  a  patriotic  duty  equally  with 
the  arming  of  the  secret  societies. 

IV.  The  facts  stated  by  the  Socialists  in  connection  with  the  scope  of 
the  Reichswehr  activities  in  Russia  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
munitions,  arms,  aeroplanes  and  poison  gas  are  correct, 

V.  At  the  Reichswehr  Ministry  the  conviction  persists  that  in  spite  of 
Locarno  and  of  Germany’s  entry  into  the  League  the  “  .Abmachungen  ” 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  declared  that  the 
Ambassadors  Conference  in  Paris,  by  depriving  Germany  of  her  defensive 
fortifications  on  the  Eastern  border,  has  made  the  “  .Abmachungen  ”  all 
the  more  needed. 

VI.  The  “  .Abmachungen  ”  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be 
liquidated  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

Space  forbids  the  giving  of  a  full  picture  of  the  intimate 
contact  which  exists  on  many  points  between  the  activities 
of  German  Nationalists  and  those  of  the  Moscow  Com¬ 
munists.  We  will  mention  here  only  the  curious  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  League  of  Oppressed  Peoples  held  in 
Brussels  in  February  last,  at  which  these  two  elements 
were  discovered  to  be  entangled  in  a  mysterious  way  and 
co-operating  to  promote  the  hatred  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 

It  is  our  honest  conviction  that  the  unity  of  Europe 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  co-operation  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  an  equal  partner  in  any  political  combination 
which  may  be  proposed.  The  experience  of  the  past  ten 
years  should  suffice  to  teach  us  this  essential  truth.  But 
the  Germany  we  have  in  mind  is  the  German  Republic, 
that  is  a  State,  built  up  on  the  democratic  formula  with 
the  declared  intention  of  becoming  a  peaceful  and  useful 
member  in  the  family  of  European  peoples.  By  her 
geographical  position  Germany  is  entitled  to  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  Europe,  but  even  more  deserving  are  the 
qualities  of  her  people.  The  war  was  a  crime,  but  the 
brilliant  way  in  which  the  Germans  fought  and  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  held  out  against  the  whole  world  proves 
them  to  be  true  representatives  of  the  White  Race  without 
whom  the  community  can  never  be  complete  or  happy.  It 
is  the  bounden  dutv  of  the  Allies  to  work  for  reconcilia- 
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tion  with  Germany — Republican  Germany  naturally. 
Here  we  come  to  the  most  important  point  of  all.  There 
have  been  numerous  attempts  to  bring  Germany  back  into 
the  Concert  of  Europe.  They  have  been  attended  by  a 
measure  of  success,  which  augurs  well  for  the  future. 
These  attempts  have  been  weakened  by  the  mistaken  view 
that  Germany  can  be  bought  or  that  she  should  be  paid 
for  joining  up  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  Germans  themselves  have  allowed  this  notion 
to  spread  in  the  political  world  much  to  the  detriment  of 
their  reputation  and  to  the  injury  of  the  real  interests  of 
Europe. 

A  nation  like  Germany  cannot  be  bought  or  sold.  No 
State  worthy  of  the  name  of  Great  Power  can  be  treated 
as  the  kept  woman  of  Europe.  Either  it  does  its  duty 
according  to  its  understanding  of  national  interests  and  of 
essential  principles  governing  human  society  or  it  does 
not,  and  thereby  breaks  the  moral  code  by  which,  politics 
are  governed  in  civilised  society.  The  way  of  getting 
Germany  into  the  Concert  of  Europe  as  a  permanent  loyal 
member  is  to  convince  her  that  she  is  sincerely  welcome, 
and  that  the  step  is  in  accord  with  her  essential  interests. 
There  should  be  no  petty  bargaining,  of  which  we  have 
seen  too  much  lately  and  which  has  compromised  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  discussion.  Germany  joins  Europe  because 
she  is  convinced  of  the  justice  and  fairness  of  the  step  or 
not  at  all.  She  can  be  invited,  but  not  bought !  If  there 
is  statesmanship  in  Germany  that  is  the  attitude  which  it 
will  take  in  the  future. 

We  must  not  speak  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  German 
co-operation,  but  we  may  discuss  frankly  the  consequences 
which  the  step  will  inevitably  have  for  Berlin.  We  can 
speak  about  a  reward  or  about  justice;  it  is  the  facts  them¬ 
selves  that  matter.  And,  clearly  :  Germany’s  sincere  entry 
into  the  democratic  community  of  Europe  must  bring 
about  consequences  of  a  far-reaching  nature,  whatever  the 
name  we  choose  for  them.  Europe  will  have  to  give  and 
give  freely;  the  marks  which  brand  Germany  to-day  as  a 
conquered  people  suspected  of  villainy  must  disappear. 
But  from  the  first  we  must  guard  against  the  birth  of  pre- 
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conceived  notions,  which,  to  the  detriment  of  future  peace, 
could  encourage  hopes  bound  to  be  disappointed. 

The  stigmas  of  defeat  or  suspicion  imposed  by  the  , 
Treaty  of  Versailles  must  disappear  completely.  Of  these 
the  principal  is  the  military  occupation  of  the  Rhineland 
for  which  there  will  be  no  further  excuse.  Going  further, 
it  is  also  clear,  though  it  may  sound  to-day  as  a  heresy,  that 
the  restrictions  on  German  armaments  will  have  to  go 
too,  for  we  cannot  imagine  a  nation,  which  is  an  equal 
among  equals,  controlled  by  the  latter,  except  by  mutual 
consent,  as  to  the  extent  of  its  armed  forces.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  the  Dawes  Plan  for  reparations  payments 
will  have  to  be  revised  not  only  in  respect  of  the  amounts 
to  be  paid,  but  especially  to  replace  the  present  control 
by  a  voluntary  system  fitting  in  with  the  status  of  Germany 
as  a  self-respecting  member  of  the  community.  These 
changes  would  be  the  direct  consequence  of  Germany’s 
wholehearted  adherence  to  the  European  companionship. 
When  they  occur  the  political  situation  on  the  Continent 
will  be  found  to  be  totally  altered.  We  shall  now  discuss 
possible  changes  in  the  limits  of  the  German  Republic. 

It  is  remarkable  that  even  now  the  cry  is  not  heard  in 
Germany  :  back  to  the  old  frontiers.  Each  case  of  terri¬ 
torial  loss  caused  by  the  war  is  taken  separately  and 
treated  on  its  merits.  Alsace-Lorraine  is  not  made  much 
of,  and  the  impression  prevails  that  its  return  to  France 
is  tacitly  accepted.  The  territory  ceded  to  Denmark  is  not 
mentioned,  except  by  a  few  irredentists,  and  Eupen  and 
Malmedy  are  treated  as  an  object  for  sale  and  return.  But 
Silesia,  and  especially  the  Danzig  Corridor,  are  demanded 
back  with  insistence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrian 
“Anschluss,”  that  is  the  acquisition  of  territory,  which  was 
not  German  before  the  war,  is  considered  so  natural  that 
it  is  included  in  the  new  Constitution,  only  temporarily 
suspended  at  the  demand  of  the  Allies.  The  conclusion 
we  are  inclined  to  draw  from  all  this  is  that  there  is  no 
broad  national  principle  underlying  the  German  territorial 
demands  as  they  stand  at  present.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
Germany  to  suspect  her  of  pressing  the  claim  for  the 
return  of  the  Corridor  because  she  considers  Poland  so 
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much  weaker  than  France,  or  because,  whilst  Alsace- 
Lorraine  became  German  only  in  1870,  the  Corridor  has 
belonged  to  Prussia  since  1772,  that  is  one  hundred  years 
longer.  The  reasons  as  we  see  them  why  for  Germany 
the  loss  of  the  Corridor  is  more  painful  than  that  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  that,  although  not  essentially  peopled  by  Ger 
mans,  its  loss  makes  a  break  in  the  territorial  continuity 
of  the  Reich,  separating  from  it  the  province  of  Eastern 
Prussia.  In  addition,  the  possession  of  the  Corridor  by 
Poland  deprives  Germany  of  a  direct  uninterrupted  outlet 
towards  the  East,  towards  that  Russia  which  continues  to 
haunt  the  dreams  of  politicians  and  industrialists  as  the 
market  of  the  future  and  as  a  reservoir  of  strength  for  Ger¬ 
many.  This  is  plausible,  and  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
the  Polish  Corridor  has  caused  injury  to  Germany.  In 
theory  the  ideal  solution  would  naturally  be  to  exchange  it 
against  Eastern  Prussia,  so  that  Germany  would  get  back 
Danzig  and  an  unbroken  territory  and  Poland  would 
receive  Koenigsberg  and  the  open  sea  more  to  the  East. 
The  fact  that  the  population  in  the  Corridor  is  prepon¬ 
derantly  Polish  and  in  Eastern  Prussia  German  would  not 
be  an  insuperable  obstacle  because  we  have  seen 
exchanges  of  population  take  place  after  the  war  on  a  much 
greater  scale  and  under  more  difficult  conditions.  But  in 
Germany  and  Poland  alike  this  theoretically  correct  solu¬ 
tion  will  be  met  by  a  storm  of  disapproval.  In  fact,  we  see 
Germany  and  Poland  concluding  an  alliance  to  defeat  the 
plan  at  all  costs. 

The  trouble  about  the  Corridor  is  that,  whilst  forming 
an  outlet  for  one  party,  its  walls  are  a  barrier  against  the 
other  party.  If  by  giving  the  Corridor  to  Germany  we 
could  abolish  this  characteristic  we  should  insist  on  this 
solution  being  adopted.  But  it  is  a  moot  point  if  a 
German  Corridor  is  better  than  the  Polish  one?  Going 
into  the  matter  more  closely  we  see  that  with  a  German 
Corridor  Poland  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  long  pro¬ 
tuberance  and  becomes  dependent  on  German  good  will 
for  its  communications  with  the  open  maritime  routes  of 
world  commerce.  From  the  German  side  it  is  objected 
that  Poland  could  be  given  free  port  rights  and  guaranteed 
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railway  transit.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  under  present 
conditions  such  transit  is  secured  for  Germany  to  Eastern 
Prussia,  whilst  the  question  of  free  ports  for  Germany 
does  not  arise  because  even  now  all  the  principal  harbours 
are  in  her  hands.  In  addition,  from  the  international 
point  of  view  the  Polish  Corridor  guarantees  to  countries 
like  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  alternative  routes 
against  extortionate  German  railway  tariffs.  This  con¬ 
sideration  is  of  value  for  British  trade  with  the  Continent 
also. 

The  German  Corridor  has  already  existed,  for  after  the 
first  partition  of  Poland  Prussia  obtained  possession  of  it, 
and  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  Polish  transit  by 
Frederick  the  Great  are  an  historical  fact.  Incidentally, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Brest- Litovsk  Peace  Treaty  the 
Soviet  Government  officially  denounced  all  the  old  treaties 
for  the  partition  of  Poland  as  is  proved  by  a  document 
discovered  in  the  chancery  of  the  German  Governor 
General  after  the  collapse  of  the  Imperial  regime.  And 
yet  one  remark.  A  tendency  is  noticeable  to  treat  Poland 
with  a  certain  degree  of  condescension  as  a  sort  of  curiosity 
created  by  an  unfair  Peace  Treaty.  Nothing  could  be 
more  contrary  to  the  truth.  Poland  to-day  is  a  power  in 
Europe  and  well  on  the  way  of  becoming  a  Great  Power 
in  a  not  too  distant  future.  She  is  a  national  organism 
the  resurrection  of  which  has  been  the  avowed  aim  of 
Democracy  in  Europe  for  generations. 


EARLY  INTERCOURSE  WITH  CHINA 
By  Sir  J.  G.  Scott,  K.C.I.E. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  word  to  correspond  with 
the  French  chinoiserie.  The  Chinese,  or  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  speak  for  them,  talk  of  the  Nationalists,  but  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  Chinese  nation.  A  peppery  Can¬ 
tonese  can  no  more  talk  to  a  stolid  Shantung  or  Chihli 
man  than  a  Jugo-Slav  can  converse  wdth  a  Welshman,  and 
they  dislike  one  another  as  much  as  blood  relatives 
generally  do, 

Marco  Polo  has  the  credit  of  revealing  China  to 
Europe,  but  he  believed  that  there  were  two  countries — 
Cathay,  north  of  the  Yangtzu  river,  and  Manzi,  south  of 
it.  It  was  three  hundred  years  after  his  time  that  Benedict 
Goes,  the  Franciscan,  proved  to  the  Western  world  that 
Cathay  and  Manzi  were  parts  of  the  one  Empire  called 
China.  The  irony  of  it  is  that  he  had  barely  set  foot  on 
Chinese  soil.  He  fell  ill  after  crossing  the  desert  of 
Gobi,  and  died  at  Suchou,  not  far  from  the  Great  Wall, 
and  comparatively  near  the  “Jade  Gate,”  whose  position 
Sir  Aurel  Stein  has  identified  for  us.  Brother  Franciscans 
who  came  to  meet  him  from  Peking  proved  it  to  him. 
Since  then  we  have  talked  of  Chinese,  just  as  they  lump 
us  together  as  fankwai. 

It  was  Ptolemy,  the  great  geographer,  who  first  wrote  of 
the  Sinae,  or  Thinae,  as  the  remotest  denizens  of  the  habit¬ 
able  world ;  and  it  was  he  who  first  used  the  name  Sere,  or 
Seres,  and  was  copied  by  Pliny  and  Strabo.  Europe 
generally  blindly  accepted  them  as  guides. 

It  was  the  silk  that  came  from  China  that  interested  the 
Western  peoples  rather  than  the  country  or  what  it  was 
called,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  learnt  what  silk 
was.  Vergil  tells  us  how  the  Seres  combed  out  from  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  “  the  fleecy  staple  of  their  trade.” 

No  doubt  it  was  confused  with  paper,  which  also  was 
unknown  then  in  the  Mediterranean  lands.  The  silkworm 
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did  not  get  the  credit  for  silk  stuffs  for  nearly  three 
centuries  later.  Silkworms  were  first  brought  by  two 
Nestorian  monks  to  Byzantine  territory  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  about  551  a.d.,  and  their  appearance  gave  a 
stability  to  the  name  of  Seres,  which  lasted  for  long  years 
though  Cathay  tended  to  oust  it,  and  the  Sinae  and  Thins 
were  forgotten. 

The  name  Cathay  is  much  more  easily  explained.  It  is 
simply  Khitai,  which  is  what  the  Russians,  Persians,  and 
natives  of  Turkestan,  all  those  in  land  touch  with  China, 
still  call  the  country.  With  the  perversity  which  belongs 
to  everything  Chinese  (they  call  it  Chung-Kuo,  the 
Middle  Land  or  Kingdom),  the  Khitans  were  not  Chinese 
at  all;  they  were  Tartars  or  Mongols,  and  for  centuries 
inhabited  the  country  of  the  north-east.  They  formed  a 
quarrelsome  jumble  of  tribes  who  were  at  last  united  under 
one  supreme  ruler,  whose  son  and  successor  overran  all  the 
country  down  to  the  Yellow  River,  and  established  what 
was  known  as  the  Liao  dynasty. 

The  Chinese  absorbed  the  Mongols,  who  adopted 
Chinese  civilisation,  manners  and  ceremonies  and  litera¬ 
ture,  but  their  name  Khitai  fastened  itself  on  to  Northern 
China,  and  was  the  firmer  fixed  when  a  revolt  set  up  the 
Chin  or  Golden  dynasty  of  the  Chinese.  It  was  Gengis 
or  Chingiz  Khan  who  made  the  Mongols  really  formid¬ 
able  and  made  Cathay  known  well  into  Europe.  This  son 
of  a  blacksmith,  as  a  friar  spitefully  calls  him,  was  born  in 
1162,  and  by  1206  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all 
the  Tartar  tribes.  After  conquering  all  China  as  far  south 
as  the  Yellow  River,  he  turned  his  armies  against  the  west, 
and  swept  through  Khorassan,  while  one  of  his  generals 
pushed  as  far  as  the  Crimea. 

Gengis  died  of  a  wound  received  in  Tangut,  the  terri¬ 
tory  north-east  of  T  ibet,  and  his  son  Okkadai  or  Ogdai 
was  still  more  ambitious.  His  armies  overran  Armenia, 
Georgia,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  another  great  host  poured 
over  Russia  and  made  it  tributary.  The  leader  of  this 
mounted  swarm  was  Batu,  a  nephew  of  the  Great  Khan; 
while  he  devastated  Hungary,  another  army  burned 
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Cracow,  found  Breslau  abandoned  and  in  ashes,  and 
defeated  with  g^reat  slaughter  the  allied  armies  of  Poland, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia  at  Wahlstadt,  near  Liegnitz. 

Then,  when  all  Europe  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Mongols,  news  came  from  far  away  in  the  depths  of  Asia 
that  Ogdai  was  dead.  The  death  of  the  ruler  in  those 
days  usually  meant  succession  troubles,  so  the  armies  were 
recalled,  but  Kuyuk,  Ogdai’s  son,  became  Khan,  and  sent 
a  new  wave  of  conquest  which  spread  over  Baghdad  and 
Syria.  He  reigned  no  more  than  five  years,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  cousin  Mangu,  whom  Kublai  followed  in 
1260,  and  it  is  he  who  is  the  Great  Kaan  of  Marco  Polo. 

The  form  Ka-an  was  adopted  by  Kublai.  It  means 
King  of  Kings,  whereas  Khan  does  not  imply  more  than 
tribal  chief,  and  in  modern  days  in  India  may  be  said  to 
I  correspond  roughly  to  Esquire. 

Kublai  was  content  with  consolidating  his  power  in 
China.  He  made  an  end  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and 
annexed  everything  south  of  the  Yantgzu,  but  was  other¬ 
wise  content,  though  he  made  a  disastrous  attempt  to 
annex  Japan.  Polo  gives  an  account  of  this  landing  in 
Chipangu,  as  he  calls  it,  though  he  was  never  there.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  as  the  only  passage  where  the 
Venetian  mentions  the  name  C'hina  :  “  You  must  know  the 
sea  in  which  lie  the  islands  of  these  parts  is  called  the  Sea 
of  Chin,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  ‘the  sea  over  against 
Manzi.’  ” 

It  was  Buddhism  which  first  opened  China  to  Western 
Asia.  That  very  remarkable  man,  the  Emperor  Asoka, 
who  was  a  Saul  and  a  Constantine,  sent  missionaries  in 
all  directions.  In  his  thirteenth  edict  he  claims  to  have 
converted  Egypt,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus.  However, 
that  may  be  mere  royal  rhodomontade,  but  the  Chronicles 
make  it  certain  that  parties  went  east  in  the  third  century 
before  Christ.  Rhys  Davids  says  :  “  They  were  sent  to 
Cashmere,  to  Gandhara,  to  the  Himalaya  (Nepal  or  Tibet), 
to  the  borderlands  on  the  Indus,  to  the  coast  of  Burma,  to 
South  India  and  Ceylon.  Each  party  consisted  of  a  leader 
and  four  assistants.  Of  the  five  missionaries  to  the  Hima- 
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laya  region  three  are  named  as  Majjhima,  Kassapagolta, 
and  Dundubhissara.” 

These  may  have  been  the  first  travellers  by  the  great 
central  Asian  caravan  road,  which  followed,  or  led,  to  the 
construction  of  the  Great  Wall,  as  much  as  the  wild  raids 
of  the  Huns,  whose  track  must  have  been  as  sharply 
marked  as  the  line  of  a  cloudburst.  At  any  rate,  the 
explorations  of  Sir  Aurel  Stein  show  that  Buddhism  was 
firmly  established  in  the  century  before  and  the  century 
after  Christ. 

Traders  took  the  silks  and  brocades,  the  lacquer,  ivory, 
musk  and  furs  along  this  road,  and  thus  Europe  first  con¬ 
nected  China  with  the  production  of  silk. 

The  Chinese  pilgrims.  Fa  Hsiian,  about  400  a.d.,  and 
Hsiian  Tsang,  two  centuries  later,  travelled  along  it  to  the 
Buddhist  shrines  in  Northern  India,  and  brought  back 
the  manuscripts  which  Sir  Aurel  Stein  was  to  find  fifteen 
hundred  years  later  in  the  caves  of  the  Thousand  Buddhas 
at  Tun  Huang,  on  the  far  side  of  the  Gobi  Desert,  just 
at  the  outskirts  of  China  proper. 

The  Tartar  irruption  taught  Europe  that  other  things 
could  come  from  the  extreme  East  besides  silk.  Rome 
and  Venice  had  been  content  to  buy  the  Chinese  fabrics 
through  the  middlemen  traders  of  Persia,  the  ancient 
Sogdiana  and  the  parts  thereby,  but  when  a  torrent  of 
wild  horsemen  poured  nearly  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  burning 
and  pillaging  everything  on  their  way,  it  became  necessary 
to  take  the  land  of  Sinim  seriously. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  “these  from  the  Land  of 
Sinim  ”  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah  refers  to  China. 

The  Pope  proclaimed  a  crusade  when  the  Tartar  victory 
at  Liegnitz  raised  universal  alarm,  and  he  might  have 
made  it  effective  had  it  not  been  for  his  quarrel  with  the 
Emperor  Frederic,  who  was  not  going  to  say  ditto  to  His 
Holiness.  The  crusade  was  never  undertaken,  and  Pope 
Innocent  sent  a  disguised  sort  of  Papal  Bull  instead. 
This  document  was  taken  by  a  Franciscan  friar,  John  of 
Piano  Carpini.  He  delivered  it  to  Batu  Khan  on  the 
Volga.  Batu  sent  it  on  to  Kuyiik,  who  had  by  that  time 
succeeded  Ogdai  as  Lord  of  the  Mongols. 
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The  letter  was  written  in  very  ex  cathedra  fashion  : — 

Since  not  only  man,  but  also  irrational  animals,  and  even  the  mechanical 

mundane  elements  are  united  by  some  kind  of  alliance . we 

are  compelled  to  wonder,  not  without  reason,  how  you,  as  we  have  heard, 
having  entered  many  lands  of  Christians  and  others,  have  wasted  them 
with  horrible  desolation,  and  still  with  continued  fury,  not  ceasing  to 
extend  further  your  destroying  hands,  dissolving  every  natural  tie,  neither 
sparing  sex  nor  age,  direct  indifferently  against  all  the  fury  of  the  sword. 
We  therefore  ....  warn,  beseech  and  exhort  you  henceforth  to  desist 
wholly  from  such  outrages;  and  since,  by  so  many  and  so  great  offences, 
you  have  doubtless  provoked  the  wrath  of  Divine  Majesty,  that  you  make 
satisfaction  to  him  by  suitable  penitence. 

“Our  beloved  brother  John  and  his  companions,  men 
conspicuous  for  religion  and  honesty,”  must  have  been 
bold  to  deliver  this  letter.  They  were  hurried  on,  riding 
with  relays  in  a  hundred  days  from  Kiev  to  Karakorum, 
and  arrived,  thoroughly  exhausted,  on  July  22nd,  1246. 

The  Pope  might  think  he  was  infallible,  but  the  Ka-an, 
was  convinced  that  he  himself  was  invincible.  His  reply, 
therefore,  is  no  less  imperious. 

The  Strength  of  God,  Kuyuk  Ka-4n,  the  ruler  of  all  men,  to  the  Great 
Pope. 

You  and  all  the  Christian  people  who  dwell  in  the  West  have  sent  by 
your  messengers  sure  and  certain  letters  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace 
with  us.  This  we  have  heard  from  them,  and  it  is  contained  in  your 
letter.  Therefore,  if  you  desire  to  have  peace  with  us,  you  Pope, 
Emperors,  all  Kings,  all  men  powerful  in  cities,  by  no  means  delay  to 
come  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  peace,  and  you  will  hear  Our 
answ'er  and  Our  will.  The  series  of  your  letters  contained  that  we  ought 
to  be  baptized  and  to  become  Christians.  We  briefly  reply  that  we  do 

not  understand  why  we  ought  to  do  so .  You  inhabitants  of  the 

West  believe  that  you  only  are  Christians  and  despise  others,  and  ...  if 
w’e  men  were  not  strengthened  by  God,  what  could  we  do? 

There  were  a  number  of  Nestorians  at  Kuyuk’s  court, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  helped  him  to  draft  this 
reply.  Nestoriiis  was  condemned  and  banished  from 
Byzantium  about  498.  These  separatists  moved  into 
Persia,  got  employment  with  the  Arabian  Khalifs  and 
penetrated  gradually  into  China,  where  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  they  established  a  Metropolitan.  They  are  chiefly 
notable  for  the  celebrated  monument  at  Si-ngan-fu. 
Marco  Polo  has  a  great  many  references  to  their  numbers, 
but  they  gradually  degenerated,  were  persecuted,  and 
vanished  altogether  about  the  sixteenth  centurv 
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In  the  Mongols’  time,  however,  they  were  powerful,  and 
they  looked  upon  the  arrival  of  an  emissary  from  the  Pope 
with  great  disfavour.  They  prejudiced  Kuyuk  against 
Carpini,  and  were  very  vindictive  in  their  opposition  to 
[ohn  of  Monte  Corvino,  who  arrived  in  Peking  about  the 
time  when  Marco  Polo  left.  He  was  the  first  and  only 
Romish  Archbishop  of*  China.  At  first  he  was 
persecuted  : 

They  (the  Nestorians)  got  up  stories  that  I  was  not  sent  by  our  Lord  the 
Pope,  but  was  a  great  spy  and  impostor  .  .  .  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
many  a  time  I  was  dragged  before  the  judgment  seat  with  ignominy  and 
threats  of  death. 

A  Dominican  friar  says  there  were  30,000  of  the 
Nestorians  in  the  Empire  of  Cathay.  They  were  “  passing 
rich  people,  but  stand  in  great  awe  and  fear  of  the 
Christians.”  “  When  the  Archbishop  was  building  those 
abbeys  of  the  Minor  Friars  aforesaid  these  Nestorians 
went  by  night  to  destroy  them.” 

In  spite  of  them  John  of  Monte  Corvino  prevailed,  and 
when  he  died  half  Peking  went  to  his  funeral. 

John  of  Piano  Carpini  w^as  not  so  fortunate.  The  Pope 
can  hardly  have  been  pleased  with  the  letter  Kuyuk  sent 
him,  but  seven  years  later  Louis  IX  of  France  sent  out 
Rubruquis  and  three  companions,  and  he,  with  John  of 
Carpini,  were  the  two  travellers  who  preceded  the  Polos, 
the  two  at  any  rate  who  left  records  behind. 

Rubruquis  also  was  a  Franciscan,  but  he  represented 
himself  not  as  an  envoy  but  as  simple  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  Probably  St.  Louis  had  no  inclination  to  be 
lectured  as  Pope  Innocent  had  been.  Saints  do  resent 
criticism. 

Both  these  early  travellers  were  impressed  with  China. 
John  says  the  people  were  “  kindly  and  polished  folks 
enough,”  and  that  “  their  betters  as  craftsmen  in  every  art 
practised  by  man  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  wLole  world.” 

Rubruquis  the  Fleming  says  :  “  They  are  first  rate  artists 
in  every  kind  of  craft,  and  their  physicians  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  herbs.”  He  adds : 
“Farther  on  is  Great  Cathay,  which  I  take  to  be  the  country 
anciently  called  the  Land  of  the  Seres.”  This  may  be 
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Si-ngan-fu,  for  long  the  capital  of  the  country.  The  friar 
was  an  educated  man,  whereas  Polo,  leaving  home  as  he 
did  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  cannot  have  been  very  literary. 
Marco  Polo  mentions  paper  money  often  enough,  but  we 
have  to  learn  from  Rubruquis  what  it  was  like.  The  com¬ 
mon  money  of  Cathay,  he  says,  consisted  of  “  pieces  of 
cotton  paper,  about  a  palm  in  length  and  breadth,  upon 
which  certain  lines  are  printed  resembling  the  seal  of 
Mangu  Khan.”  He  also  refers  to  the  Chinese  written 
character,  which  Marco  never  does,  any  more  than  he  ever 
mentions  the  Great  Wall,  though  he  marched  for  days 
along  the  line  of  it. 

The  friar  tell  us  “  they  do  their  writing  with  a  pencil 
such  as  painters  paint  with,  and  a  single  character  of  theirs 
comprehends  several  letters,  so  as  to  form  a  whole  word,” 
which  is  very  good  as  an  off-hand  description. 

There  had  been  other  missions  from  the  West  and  the 
East,  but  we  do  not  learn  much  from  them,  any  more 
than  we  get  details  about  the  foreigners,  apart  from 
monks  who  had  made  their  way  to  Peking.  Rubruquis 
speaks  of  a  European  architect,  William  Bourchier,  and 
his  wife,  “  from  Mentz,”  but  the  name  is  hardly  a  German 
one;  Marco  Polo  mentions  a  German  engineer  who  was 
working  on  the  Grand  Canal,  without  naming  him.  Of 
Armenians,  Arabs  and  natives  of  India  we  hear  a  good 
deal,  and  there  seem  to  have  been  a  great  many  of  them, 
especially  at  Hang-chou,  which  Polo  calls  Kinsay.  The 
port  in  those  days  was  at  Kanfu,  now  silted  up,  and  there 
are  tales  of  a  huge  massacre  of  Armenians,  Jews  and 
Moslems  there. 

The  Chinese  knew  that  there  were  western  countries, 
and  lumped  all  together  under  the  name  Ta-thsin,  later 
to  be  referred  to  as  Fulin,  that  is  to  say,  Constantinople. 
Fulin,  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  sent  an  embassy  a.d.  166,  and  there  were 
several  in  the  eighth  century,  one  in  the  time  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian  (circ.  741),  composed  of  “  priests  of  good  virtue,” 
who  seem  to  have  been  amateur  diplomatists  rather  than 
missionaries. 

The  letters  from  the  western  side  were  mildly  patronis- 
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ing  and  those  from  the  Chinese  kindly  condescending. 
All  the  presents  were  formally  recorded  as  tribute. 

Not  one  of  the  early  explorers  escaped  suspicion  and 
abuse.  If  anyone  could  have  been  safe  one  would  have 
expected  it  to  be  the  friar  Odoric  of  Pordenone.  He  had 
a  reputation  for  sanctity  before  he  started  for  the  East, 
and  when  he  returned  in  1331  to  Udine  he  was  a  broken 
down  man,  and  died  almost  immediately;  forthwith 
numerous  posthumous  miracles  were  credited  to  him,  and 
the  local  people  called  him  a  saint.  Four  centuries  after¬ 
wards  he  was  formally  proclaimed  a  Beatus  or  semi-saint 
by  Pope  Clement  XIII,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  Daniel, 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  who  made  an  official  visit  to  his 
shrine  in  1749.  Other  writers  say  acidly  that  much  in  his 
account  will  seem  “  incredible,  unless  the  holy  character 
of  the  narrator  find  belief  or  force  it.”  When  Odoric 
claims  to  have  baptised  “  more  than  20,000  Saracens  ” 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  this  is  rather  what  he  would  like 
to  have  done  than  what  he  did. 

We  may  regret  that  it  is  an  Englishman  who  is  more 
emphatic.  In  the  index  to  Astley's  Voyages  the  entry 
reads  :  “  Odoric,  friar,  travels  of,  IV,  620a.  A  Great  Liar.” 

Odoric  himself  did  not  mince  words :  “  Nestorians,  that 
is  to  say  Christians,  but  vile  and  pestilent  heretics.” 

In  spite  of  the  asceticism  credited  to  him,  he  refers  so 
constantly  to  “  great  store  of  victuals  ”  that  it  reminds  one 
of  the  monks  of  Melrose  who  supped  good  kail  on  Friday 
when  they  fasted. 

In  Upper  India,  as  he  calls  Cathay  :  — 

You  can  buy  three  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  ginger  for  less  than  a  groat. 
The  geese,  too,  are  bigger  and  finer  and  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  For  one  of  them  is  as  big  as  two  of  ours  ...  as  fat  as  fat 
can  be,  yet  one  of  them,  well  dressed  and  seasoned,  you  shall  have  there 
for  less  than  a  groat. 

Abu-Abdullah  Mahomed,  the  Moor,  who  is  always  referred 
to  as  Ibn  Batuta  (the  Traveller),  fared  no  better  than  the 
rest.  He  was  always  looked  upon  in  his  own  day  as  a 
bit  of  a  Munchausen,  and  Klaproth  reviles  him  for  the 
stupidity  which  crams  his  book  (which  has  the  formidable 
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title,  A  Gift  for  the  Observing^  wherein  are  set  forth  the 
Curiosities  of  Cities  and  the  Wonders  of  Travel)  “with 
rigmarole  about  Mohamedan  saints  and  spiritualists.” 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  even  Marco 
Polo  did  not  escape  from  doubters,  though  he  had  his 
father  and  uncle  to  back  him.  When  he  returned  from  his 
travels  he  had  such  a  terrible  lot  to  say  about  the  vast 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  Great  Ka-an’s  treasury  and 
court,  and  cities  and  teeming  population,  that  the  “  would- 
be  wits  and  can’t  be  gentlemen  ”  gave  him  the  nickname  of 
II  Milione,  as  the  flippant  might  say,  Markie  Millions. 
From  him  the  name  passed  to  the  house  where  he  and  his 
father  lived,  and  it  was  called  Ca’  (or  Casa)  Milioni,  and 
kept  the  name  until  it  was  destroyed  in  a  great  fire  in  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

All  the  mediaeval  books  of  travel  are  crammed  with  what 
it  is  civil  to  call  romance.  Marco  Polo’s  are  no  exception, 
and  many  of  his  descriptions  are  grandiloquent  enough  to 
justify  the  nickname.  He  talks  in  superlatives,  and  makes 
statements  so  extraordinary  that  we  are  told  anxious 
friends  round  his  deathbed  entreated  him  to  disavow  them. 
That  is  what  is  to  be  expected  of  candid  friends,  but  there 
were  other  more  serious  doubters.  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
of  the  Religio  Medici  and  Urn  Burial,  says  in  his  Vulgar 
and  Common  Errors  that  when  he  read  Paulus  Venetus 
he  carried  “  a  wary  eye.”  There  were  others  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  doubt  whether  Polo  had  ever  been  in  Tartary 
or  China,  and  a  German,  Hullmann,  with  characteristic 
national  grobheit,  as  late  as  1829,  roundly  denounces  the 
whole  story  as  a  clumsy  imposture. 

Some  of  Marco’s  own  countrymen  were  most  sceptical, 
a  Podesta,  who  copied  his  book  to  “  pass  the  time,”  frankly 
says  :  “  The  contents  seem  to  me  incredible  things,  not  lies 
so  much  as  miracles,  and  it  may  be  all  very  true  what  he 
says,  but  I  don’t  believe  it.” 

Against  the  Podesta  may  be  quoted  Friar  Francisco 
Pipino  of  Bologna,  of  the  Order  of  Preaching  Friars,  who 
w’as  commissioned  to  render  the  book  “  faithfully  and 
truthfully  out  of  the  vulgar  tongue  into  the  Latin.”  This 
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he  did  while  Polo  was  still  alive,  and  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  say : — 

Lest  the  experienced  reader  should  regard  beyond  belief  the  many 
strange  and  unheard  of  things  that  are  related  in  sundry  passages  of  this 
book,  let  all  know,  Messer  Marco  Polo,  the  narrator  of  these  marvels,  to 
be  a  most  respectable,  veracious,  and  devout  person,  of  most  honourable 
character,  and  receiving  such  good  testimony  from  all  his  acquaintance 
that  his  many  virtues  claim  entire  belief  for  that  which  he  relates.  His 
father,  Messer  Nicolo,  a  man  of  the  highest  respectability,  used  to  relate 
all  these  things  in  the  same  manner.  And  his  uncle,  Messer  Maffeo,  who 
is  spoken  of  in  the  book,  a  man  of  ripe  wisdom  and  piety,  in  familiar  con¬ 
versation  with  his  confessor,  when  on  his  death-bed,  maintained  unflinch¬ 
ingly  that  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  this  book  were  true. 

The  book  in  any  case  became  unmistakably  popular, 
and  translations  from  the  original  French  were  multiplied 
all  over  Italy  and  Europe. 

It  was  a  time  when  the  marvellous  and  the  startling  made 
popular  reading  in  default  of  novels.  Venetian  trade  with 
the  Middle  East  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and  the 
tales  of  the  Great  Ka-an’s  magnificence  suggested  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  markets,  so  that  dreams  of  new  wealth 
silenced  doubts  about  prosaic  accuracy.  Moreover  the 
mysterious  was  much  more  attractive  than  humdrum 
obvious  facts. 

Marco  Polo  always  refers  to  the  country  of  the  Mongols 
as  the  Kingdom  of  Cathay,  and  the  name  had  persisted  for 
at  least  three  hundred  years  when  Ramusio  made  his 
famous  collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels^  but  even  then 
North  and  South  China  were  considered  different  countries. 
The  one  was  called  Cathay  and  the  other  Manzi.  We  have 
seen  that  Odoric  called  the  country  south  of  the  Yangtzu 
River  Upper  India.  It  was  not  until  the  Portuguese  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Bocca  Tigris,  below  Canton,  that  the  name 
China  was  generally  adopted,  and  then  it  was  only  applied 
to  the  coast. 

It  was  Benedict  Goes  who  proved  that  Cathay  and  China 
were  the  same.  It  seems  rather  absurd,  but  though  China 
has  a  history  infinitely  older  than  any  other  country,  its 
existence  was  known  in  Europe  from  its  products,  silks, 
lacquers,  and  so  forth,  for  hundreds  of  years  before  Europe 
had  grasped  anything  more  about  it. 
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Goes  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  at 
Villa  Franca,  in  the  island  of  St,  Michael  of  the  Azores. 
He  went  to  the  East  as  a  soldier,  and  in  Travancore 
renounced  the  errors  of  a  youth  said  to  have  been  wild  and 
was  enrolled  as  a  lay  assistant  in  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  mission  of  that  body  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar  knew  about  Cathay,  for  there  were  Jesuit  Fathers 
in  Peking,  but  they  did  not  then  know  that  Cathay  and 
China  were  the  one  country,  and  they  did  not  believe  the 
Mussulmans  who  told  them  that  it  was. 

So  Goes  was  deputed  to  go  to  Khitai,  the  great  country 
they  had  heard  so  much  about.  The  Emperor  Akbar  con¬ 
tributed  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold  and  Goes  left  Agra 
in  1603,  and  journeyed  by  way  of  Badakshan  and  Yarkand 
over  the  Pamirs.  He  reached  the  borders  of  China  and 
fell  ill  with  the  hardships  he  had  gone  through.  He  was 
met  by  Franciscan  friars  from  Peking,  who  proved  to  him 
that  Khitai  and  Manzi  were  one  country.  He  died  in  1607, 
and  as  one  of  the  Minorites  put  it :  “  seeking  Cathay  he 
found  heaven.” 

Since  then  the  name  Cathay  has  still  been  used,  but  only 
as  a  more  showy  style  than  China.  Neighbouring  nations, 
however,  used  the  name  China  long  before  the  time  of 
Goes.  Japanese  maps  recognised  it,  and  the  peoples  on 
the  other  side  of  Asia  certainly  spoke  of  China  rather  than 
Cathay.  The  name  Chin  or  Ma(ha)chin  occurs  in  the  Laws 
of  Manu,  which  unkindly  take  the  view  that  the  inhabitants 
were  degenerate  Kshatriyas,  and  the  great  Indian  epic, 
the  Mahabharata,  also  refers  to  China;  in  fact  the  Hindu 
people  always  seem  to  have  used  the  name  Chin.  Persian 
history  records  that  the  famous  king  Jamshid  married  a 
daughter  of  Mahang,  the  king  of  Machin,  and  she  bore 
him  two  daughters. 

The  rise  of  the  Mahomedan  power  created  a  dense 
barrier  for  some  centuries,  broken  by  Gengis  Kahn’s  in 
vasion  of  Europe,  and  when  the  Yuen  dynasty  of  the 
Tartars  was  ended  by  the  Mings,  there  was  another  dark 
interval  until  the  Portuguese  came  round  the  Cape  to 
Chinese  ports.  A  letter  to  Lorenzo  de’Medici  says  the 
merchants  were  not  permitted  to  land  because  the  Chinese 
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said  it  was  contrary  to  their  custom  to  let  foreigners  enter 
their  dwellings,  but  cargoes  were  sold  at  very  great  profit. 

The  Chinese  hold  fast  by  old  traditions.  Perhaps  someof 
them  think  that  there  are  to  be  more  long  years  of  seclusion, 
as  in  the  days  when  pillars  of  smoke  by  day  and  flares 
of  fire  by  night  from  the  watch  towers  along  the  Great 
Wall  sent  passport  details  of  travellers  coming  out  of  the 
West  from  the  Jade  Gate  to  the  capital.  The  vast  majority 
are  as  peace-loving  as  ever,  and  still  maintain  that  a  soldier 
is  a  man  spoilt.  Civilisation  has  demoralised  the  coast 
ports,  but  the  Chinese  trader  still  remains  honest,  and  air¬ 
planes  will  persuade  the  countless  multitude  of  cultivators 
that  there  are  some  western  barbarians  who  also  are  honest 
and  well-meaning. 


ARABIA  CRESCENT  IN  ISLAM 


By  Kenneth  Williams 

Is  Islam,  the  faith  for  which  about  250,000,000  followers 
are  claimed,  a  declining  force  ?  That  is  a  question  which 
every  thoughtful  observer  of  events  in  Western  Asia  and 
in  Africa,  not  to  mention  Central  Asia  and  Eastern  Asia, 
must  be  putting  to  himself  to-day.  For  myself,  on  the 
broad  question  of  whether  the  decline  of  Islam  as  a 
political  force  has  implied  a  decline  in  its  religious  force, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  see  little  evidence  that  that  is  so. 
But  there  are  other  questions.  Is  the  alleged  advance  into 
civilisation  of  such  countries  as  Turkey,  Egypt,  or  Persia 
necessarily  coincident  with  a  decrease  in  the  hold  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  or  can  the  faith  be 
adapted  to  modern  conditions.^  Again,  is  it  possible  that 
the  doctrines  of  Muhammad  can  be  preserved  inviolate  on 
contact  with  the  Western  world.?  Such  are  questions 
which  cannot  be  comprehensively  answered,  confident  with 
varying  response  though  the  Christian  missionary,  or  the 
agnostic,  or  the  Muslim  Nationalist  may  be.  For  the 
establishment  of  political  modernity  may  or  may  not  imply 
a  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  the  old  religion  of  the  State. 

In  this  essay,  however,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  examine 
the  so-called  “  advanced  ”  or  powerful  States  of  Islam,  but 
rather  to  suggest  that  the  main  stronghold  of  the  religion, 
in  whose  future  many  of  the  European  States — Great 
Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  so  on — are  profoundly 
interested,  may  at  this  moment  be  being,  so  to  speak, 
spring-cleaned,  buttressed  up,  repointed.  What  I  mean 
is  that,  owing  to  the  Wahhabi  revival,  the  Holy  Land  of 
Islam,  containing  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Madina,  may 
be  made  to  take  on  not  a  new  but  a  fresh  significance  in 
the  minds  of  Mussulmans.  Under  the  Turks  the  Holy 
Land  of  the  Hijaz  was  rather  a  source  of  consolation  or 
of  satisfaction  than  of  inspiration;  it  had  little  creative 
force ;  it  was  a  meeting-place  rather  than  a  rallying  point. 
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But  now  that  Arabia  is  independent  it  seems  by  no  means 
improbable  that  Mecca  may  once  more  become  the  font  of 
Islam  in  a  way  that  it  has  not  been  for  centuries.  Islam 
arose  out  of  the  desert;  it  is  emphatically  a  product  of 
the  desert;  and  to  the  desert,  as  exemplihed  by  the  great 
King-Sultan  Ibn  Saoud,  it  may,  I  think,  now  be  returning 
for  renewed  vision. 

For  without  question  the  eyes  of  Mussulmans  are  now 
upon  Arabia  as  they  have  not  been  for  many  years, 
perhaps  since  the  days  of  the  Barmecides.  The  control 
of  the  pilgrimage,  or  kaj,  by  the  Wahhabis  is  a  matter  of 
infinite  concern  to  millions  of  men,  both  simple  and 
sophisticated.  Those  Muslims  who  remember  the 
Wahhabi  scourge  of  a  hundred  odd  years  ago  are  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  of  the  desirability  of  the  modern 
Puritans’  retention  of  the  holy  places,  and  among  these 
the  Shiahs,  who  have  always  been  regarded  by  the 
Wahhabis  with  a  certain  aversion,  are  naturally  the  most 
considerable.  Other  Muslims,  such  as  those  in  India  led 
by  the  Ali  brothers,  appear  to  be  opposed  to  Ibn  Saoud 
on  political  grounds.  It  was  the  intention  of  certain 
Indian  Muslims  that  the  Hijaz  should,  after  the  demission 
of  ex-King  Husain,  the  so-called  British  protege,  be 
established  as  a  Republic,  governed  by  a  Muslim  Com¬ 
mission.  With  this  suggestion,  however,  Ibn  Saoud 
showed  scant  sympathy.  At  the  Mecca  Conference  which 
was  held  last  June  the  Wahhabi  convener  plainly  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  assembled  delegates  that  what  they  were  to 
discuss  was  not  politics,  but  the  betterment  of  Islam.  The 
result  was  that  some  of  the  Indian  Muslims  went  away 
with,  so  to  speak,  a  flea  in  the  ear;  and  ever  since  that 
time  they  have  been  conducting  an  earnest  campaign 
against  the  presence  of  the  Najdis  of  Ibn  Saoud  in  the 
holy  places  of  Islam. 

But  Ibn  Saoud  remains  secure,  still  the  cynosure  of 
Muslim  eyes.  The  pilgrimage  of  1927  bids  fair  to  be  a 
good  one — a  vital  point,  this,  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Hijaz,  and  a  quite  important  one  from  the 
aspect  of  the  Wahhabis’  staying  in  the  holy  places.  The 
Grand  Mecca  Conference,  moreover,  will  most  certainly 
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become  an  annual  affair  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
Muslim  world. 

The  Wahhabis,  indeed,  appear  to  be  something  more 
than  “  snow  upon  the  desert’s  dusty  face.”  They  have 
sent  a  new  thrill  throughout  the  Muslim  world,  from  Java 
to  Morocco,  a  thrill  now  of  anxiety,  now  of  hope ;  they  are 
led  by  a  man  who  has  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  Islam, 
and  who  is  resolved  upon  the  circulation  of  that 
religion’s  blood;  they  keep  and  can  pull  the  heart  strings. 
In  short,  they  are  making  Arabia  crescent  in  Islam. 

It  may  be  objected  that  since  the  time  when  Islam  first 
emerged  from  the  desert,  when  it  conquered  the  towns 
and  created  the  splendours  of  the  Caliphs,  it  has  crystal¬ 
lised  as  a  civilising  force.  It  may  be  said  that  there  can 
be  no  turning  back  to  the  empty  dust  and  blind  intoler¬ 
ance  of  the  desert.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  future  of 
the  Islamic  faith  is,  therefore,  with  the  “modernist” 
States,  that  is,  those  States  which  have  most  felt  the 
Western,  or  Christian,  impact.  There  is,  indeed,  a  case 
for  supposing  that  such  countries  as  Egypt  or  Turkey  will 
lead  Islam  in  the  generations  ahead  of  us;  but  there  is 
also,  in  my  view  at  any  rate,  a  case  for  supposing  that 
Islam  may  be  returning  for  renewed  inspiration  to  the 
land  of  its  birth,  that  is,  Arabia.  And  this  development 
might  even  proceed  side  by  side  with  contributions  to 
Islam  from  the  “modernist”  countries.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  an  examination  of  the  close  relationship  now  existing 
between  Egypt,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  intensely 
religious  of  the  cultured  Islamic  States,  and  the  Hijaz 
of  the  Wahhabis,  provides  illuminating  study. 

Certainly  it  is  the  intention  of  Ibn  Saoud,  one,  pro¬ 
bably,  of  the  world’s  great  men,  that  Islam  shall  so  return 
to  its  original  purity.  For  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  Wahhabi  leader,  whatever  may  be  said  of  some  of  his 
followers,  is  first  a  religious  leader,  and  only  secondarily 
a  statesman  or  politician.  This  fact  is  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated,  by  the  by,  in  his  decision  to  have  in  the  Hijaz, 
which  he  conquered  from  the  Hashimite  family,  no  cele¬ 
brations  except  those  of  a  religious  character.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  almost  every  Muslim 
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State,  opportunity  is  taken  of  welding  the  people  together, 
or  of  making  them  endeared  to  the  prevailing  regime,  by 
political  manifestations,  this  restraint  of  Ibn  Saoud  seems 
remarkable.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  here 
Section  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Hijaz,  which  was  promulgated  last  August  by  Ibn  Saoud. 
It  runs  : — “  The  entire  administration  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  His  Majesty  Abdul  Aziz  the  First, 
son  of  Abdul  Rahman  al  Faisal  al  Saoud,  who  is  charged 
to  respect  the  Muslim  law  and  to  practise  the  rules  of  the 
Book  of  God  (the  Quran),  of  the  Sonna  (words  imputed 
to  Muhammad  and  examples  drawn  from  his  life),  and 
the  uses  and  customs  of  the  companions  (of  Muhammad) 
and  of  the  good  men  among  their  ancestors.”  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  there  is  here  a  new  force 
at  work  in  Islam,  an  inspiring,  and,  it  may  be,  a  revivify¬ 
ing  force.  For  it  is  a  force  which,  although  aiming  at 
taking  advantage  of  modern  scientific  knowledge,  pro¬ 
claims  definitely  that  religion  is  above  all  things  and  shall 
inform  all  things. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  Arabia  was  the  birthplace  of 
Islam.  It  was  in  the  Hijaz  that  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
“  surrendered  to  God,”  and  it  was  thence  that  the  astonish¬ 
ing  drives  of  conquest  in  every  direction  were  made. 
Even  in  the  outward,  or  superficial,  climax  of  Islam, 
Arabia  could  still  claim  to  be  the  font  and  centre  of  the 
faith ;  and  the  farther  the  religion  wandered  from  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  the  more  divided,  in  political  aspect,  it 
became.  Damascus  and  Baghdad  were  not  so  remote 
from  Mecca  and  Madina  that  the  old  ties  of  origin  could 
not  sensibly  be  felt;  but  when  the  Caliphate  moved  to 
Cairo  or  Cordova  or  Constantinople  matters  were,  per¬ 
haps,  different.  Even  now  the  Arabs  of  Syria  and  Iraq 
can  feel  a  curious  sympathy  for  the  puritanical  Najdis 
who  have  surged  into  the  Holy  Land  of  Islam — and  this 
despite  possible  political  animosity ;  Arabs  are  every¬ 
where  Arabs,  and  are  not  dead  to  the  cry,  impracticable 
though  it  be,  of  a  united  Arabia,  one  in  the  faith  of  Islam. 
In  any  case,  the  Wahhabis  are  the  central  factor  in  Arabian 
politics  to-day;  and,  what  is  more,  by  their  control  of  the 
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places  of  pilgrimage  they  can  be  the  central  factor  in 
Islam,  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  what  binds 
Muslims  together  is  not  political  allegiance  nor  nationality, 
but  the  haj,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  is  enjoined  on 
all  devout  Mussulmans. 

Now  it  is  averred  by  some  observers  that  this  Wah¬ 
habism,  which,  arising  in  the  deserts  of  Central  Arabia, 
has  overrun  the  Peninsula  from  Persian  Gulf  to  Red  Sea, 
is  but  an  ebullience,  the  causes  of  which  are  more  geo¬ 
graphical  than  anything  else.  And  it  is  true  that 
Wahhabism,  which  first  surged  up  in  the  eighteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  was  preceded  by  another 
kind  of  puritanical  Islam,  the  Carmathian  heresy,  in  the 
tenth  century.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  Wahhabism 
as  we  know  it  could  have  emerged  and  re-emerged  had 
not  a  distant  Power,  Turkey,  first  been  in  control  of  the 
holy  places  and  then  been  dispossessed  of  them.  Of 
the  first  Wahhabi  revival,  in  which  disgraceful  scenes  of 
intolerance  towards  other  Muslims  than  the  Puritans  were 
witnessed,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  in  terms  of  admira 
tion,  for  the  forbears  of  the  present  Ibn  Saoud  went  raging 
up  to  Iraq  and  Syria,  despoiling  the  finest  places  in  their 
blind,  ruthless  and  wholly  destructive  puritanism.  The 
present  revival,  however,  is  a  vastly  different  matter,  and 
is  likely,  in  view  of  the  not  inconsiderable  results  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  former  Wahhabi  ebullience  {e.g.,  in  Africa 
and  in'  India)  permanently  to  affect  the  religious  as  well 
as  the  political  aspect  of  Islam. 

As  a  result  of  the  loss  of  the  Arab  provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  consequent  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Turks 
during  the  Great  War,  Arabia  is  at  last  being  enabled, 
at  least  in  part,  to  work  out  her  own  destiny;  and  it  is 
unquestionably  the  Wahhabi  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs 
at  the  present  moment.  Let  us  look  at  the  component  parts 
of  Arabia  to-day.  Superficially  the  mere  enumeration  of 
the  different  States  would  seem  to  disprove  the  suggestion 
that  Arabia  may  be  crescent  in  Islam  But  let  us  see. 
First  there  are  the  mandated  States  of  Iraq,  Transjordan, 
under  British  surveillance,  and  Syria,  under  French  sur¬ 
veillance;  then  there  is  the  immense  State  of  Najd-Hijaz, 
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now  united  under  Ibn  Saoud.  Next  there  is  a  small  terri¬ 
tory  under  the  Idrisi  of  Asir — his  main  domain  is  con¬ 
tiguous  with  the  Hijaz  and  Najd,  and  he  is  actually  under 
Wahhabi  protection.  And  lastly,  but  by  no  means  least, 
is  the  Yaman,  under  the  able  direction  of  the  Imam 
Yahia. 

In  the  unity  of  Arabia,  immediate  or  ultimate,  I  am  no 
believer.  Why,  then,  you  may  ask,  talk  of  Arabia’s  being 
crescent  in  Islam?  The  answer  is  an  approximate  one, 
for  the  crescence  depends  upon  the  Wahhabis,  or,  rather, 
upon  one  Wahhabi,  Ibn  Saoud,  and  his  sons. 

But  to  continue  upon  the  impossibility  of  unity  in  the 
component  parts  of  Arabia.  It  is  conceivable  that  unity 
might  be  imposed  by  an  outside  Power — conceivable  but 
very  improbable.  As  a  fact,  however,  there  are  numerous 
complications  to  inhibit  such  an  attempt.  No  Power  or 
Powers  are  in  a  position  to  endeavour  to  impose  such 
unity.  There  is  the  Zionist  policy  of  Great  Britain,  for 
instance,  which,  whatever  else  it  may  have  to  commend  it, 
certainly  makes  the  Arab  problem  more  intricate  than  ever; 
there  is  the  French  separatist  policy  in  Syria — a  policy 
of  divide  ct  impera,  which  not  even  the  successful  example 
of  Iraq,  where  such  a  policy  has  been  rigorously  avoided 
by  the  British,  has  yet  made  the  French  abandon;  and 
there  is  the  as  yet  unsettled  problem  of  the  incidence  on 
international  and  tribal  borders.  (This  problem  is  occa¬ 
sionally  acute,  for  instance,  between  Iraq  and  Najd.) 

But,  taken  all  in  all,  the  capital  factors  in  Arabia  to-day 
are,  first,  the  British  influence,  and,  secondly,  the  Wahhabi 
influence.  The  actual  duration  of  British  surveillance  in 
Iraq  and  Transjordan  and  Palestine  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  doubt,  but  it  is  fairly  certain  that  French  tutelage 
in  Syria  will  more  or  less  co-exist  with  that  surveillance. 
It  is  unwise  to  say  much  on  a  subject  upon  which  the 
British  Government  no  less  than  the  Iraq  Government 
and  the  League  of  Nations  are  somewhat  hazy,  but  the 
date  of  the  withdrawal  of  direct  British  influence  in  Arabia 
may  be  further  off  than  some  people  imagine.  Nor  is  it 
less  difficult  to  dogmatise  upon  the  duration  of  the  Wah¬ 
habis  sway  in  the  Peninsula.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
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Arabists  the  Najclis  will  soon  and  swiftly  melt  back  into 
the  central  deserts  from  which  they  so  gloriously  emerged ; 
others  think  their  dominance  permanent,  and  that  virtually 
the  whole  Peninsula  will  ultimately  be  theirs.  One  of  the 
main  troubles  in  dealing  with  the  Arabian  situation  is  that 
one  ha^  to  deal  chiefly  with  personalities :  it  is  so  much 
more  the  personal  factor  than  the  policy  that  counts. 
And,  it  may  be  noted,  in  Arabia  as  elsewhere,  the  son  is 
rarely  the  man  his  father  was. 

Here  I  should  like  to  interpolate  a  remark  which  may 
cause  offence  to  hero-worshippers,  but  which  will,  I  hope, 
commend  itself  to  men  of  common  sense.  The  whole 
tendency  of  Christian  or  Western  opinion  in  its  attitude 
towards  Arabia  since  the  Great  War  has  been  to  regard  the 
matter  through  the  spectacles  of  some  particular  Arab 
chieftain.  Otherwise  sensible  men  have  “  gone  nap  ”  now 
on  the  Hashimite  family  (Husain,  Faisal,  Abdullah,  and  so 
on),  now  on  the  Wahhabi  family  of  Ibn  Saoud,  and  now, 
in  less  degree,  upon  the  Imam  Yahia  of  the  Yaman. 
Surely  the  time  has  come  to  get  away  from  the  hero-worship 
engendered  during  the  war,  to  review  the  situation,  and  to 
estimate  the  factors  that  have  some  likelihood  of  per¬ 
manence.^  The  main  road  of  policy  in  Arabia  seems  to 
have  become  overrun  with  weeds;  hedgers  and  ditchers 
are  needed  to  cut  away  the  useless  growths  in  which  it  is 
possible  that  some  Arabists  have  become  involved.  Is 
it  or  is  it  not  clear  that  the  grand  current  in  Arabia  is  that 
down  which  the  Wahhabis  are  flowing.^  Or  is  it  true  that 
the  day  of  the  Hashimites,  who  have  of  late  tended  to 
appear  as  but  promising  eddies,  will  come  again  One 
asks  these  questions  in  no  dogmatic  fashion,  but  at  least 
it  is  plain  to  the  disinterested  observer  that  the  personal 
factor  has  been  over-indulged  in  the  various  schemes  for 
Arab-British  relations.  To  the  philosopher,  of  course,  the 
very  mention  of  “  permanence  ”  in  connection  w'ith  Arabia 
will  bring  a  smile ;  but  those  whose  pleasure  it  is  at  once  to 
observe  religion  and  politics  therein  are  seldom  philo¬ 
sophers. 

In  the  Arabian  Peninsula  proper,  that  is,  south  of  the 
line  of  the  mandated  territories,  there  are  to  all  appear- 
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ances  but  two  men  who  count,  Ibn  Saoud  and  the  Imam 
Yahia  of  the  Yaman.  Of  these  the  first  is,  by  his  geo¬ 
graphical  position  alone,  infinitely  the  more  important. 
These  two  chieftains,  the  one  a  desert,  the  other  a  high¬ 
land,  leader,  have  no  love  for  each  other,  and  rumours  are 
persistent  of  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  them.  That 
contingency  is  possible,  but  its  effects  are  difficult  to  calcu¬ 
late,  for  the  desert  followers  of  Ibn  Saoud  could  do  little 
against  the  highlanders  of  the  land  which  the  Romans 
called  “Arabia  Felix,”  and  vice  versa.  It  would  be  the 
old  story  of  the  elephant  and  the  whale.  For  general  pur¬ 
poses,  therefore,  the  Imam  is  more  or  less  self-contained; 
and  the  claim  of  Ibn  Saoud  to  be  master  of  the  Peninsula 
seems,  apart  from  the  Imam,  to  be  not  unjustified.  In 
any  case  he  is  master  of  that  section  which  is  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  Islam — the  Hijaz, 

As  far  as  one  can  see  there  is  but  one  way  in  which 
Ibn  Saoud  can  be  thrown  from  his  present  proud  position, 
and  that  is  by  employment  of  the  method  which,  as  the 
anti-Wahhabi  Indians  have  been  pointing  out,  was  used 
during  the  Barmecide  era  as  a  protest  against  the  mal¬ 
administration  of  the  Hijaz;  the  suspension  of  the  haj. 
The  Hijaz  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  pilgrimage 
season  for  its  sustenance,  and  if  the  boycott  were  made  a 
reality  it  is  fairly  certain  that  grumblings  against  the 
Wahhabi  regime  would  increase  in  the  Holy  Land  itself. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mecca  in  particular  are  notoriously 
difficult  people  to  handle — perhaps  all  inhabitants  of 
“  holy  cities  ”  are  difficult.  But  it  does  seem  probable 
that  the  majority  of  Sunnis  would  be  unwilling  to  com¬ 
mend  this  somewhat  violent  course,  which  would,  indeed, 
advertise  to  the  world  at  large  and  in  the  most  sorry 
fashion  the  disunity  of  Islam.  Apart  from  the  incalcul¬ 
able  factor  of  the  Indian  pilgrimage,  the  signs  tor  a  well- 
attended  haj  this  year,  and  therefore  for  a  prosperous 
season  for  the  Hijaz,  are  good.  Pilgrims  from  the  Far 
East,  for  example,  have  already  arrived  in  goodly 
numbers. 

Extensive  reforms  have  been  made  by  Ibn  Saoud  in 
the  interests  of  the  pilgrims,  who,  if  his  schemes  are  fully 
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realised,  will  no  longer  be  fleeced  as  they  were  in  the  day 
of  the  Turk,  and  still  more  during  the  post-war  Hashi 
mite  regime  in  the  Hijaz. 

For  instance,  the  Wahhabi  Government  has  drawn  up 
a  list  of  charges  for  the  haj.  They  have  been  published 
in  the  Mecca  paper,  the  Umm  al  Qura^^  In  this  list  are 
included  port  charges  at  Jidda,  small  levies  for  the  Court, 
the  town  government,  and  the  local  shaikhs,  and  the  sums 
to  be  paid  in  Mecca  for  the  particular  shaikh  who  leads 
the  particular  party  of  pilgrims  through  the  haj  cere¬ 
monies;  dues  to  the  city  authorities;  and  payment  for 
board  and  lodging.  Special  rates,  it  has  been  stated, 
are  paid  for  Indian  pilgrims,  who  are,  of  course,  the 
most  numerous.  The  rates  for  the  pilgrims  are  laid  down 
exactly.  The  pilgrim  must  pay  70  Egyptian  piastres  to 
the  Customs  authority  at  Jidda  before  landing,  as  well  as 
10  piastres  to  the  Sultan’s  Court  Fund,  20  piastres  to  the 
local  Jidda  notable,  7  piastres  to  enter  the  town,  i  piastre 
to  the  coolie,  and  2.20  piastres  for  each  night’s  lodging. 
In  Mecca  the  shaikh  of  the  pilgrim  party  may  claim 
4  pounds  sterling,  and  the  municipality  3  rupees.  Only 
in  the  matter  of  lodgings  is  the  pilgrim  at  liberty  to  make 
his  own  terms. 

Time  alone  can  show  whether  Islam  can  be  induced  to 
accept  the  sovereignty  of  Wahhabism.  To  the  impartial 
observer  it  would  appear  that  if  Ibn  Saoud  can  success¬ 
fully  restrain,  as  he  has  so  far  restrained,  the  fanaticism 
of  his  followers,  at  least  the  major  section  of  the  Sunni 
world  will  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Wahhabis  to  rule 
in  Western  as  well  as  in  Central  Arabia.  The  Shiahs 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  see  the  affairs  of  the  world 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans,  who  treat  them  so  ill, 
but  the  Shiah  holy  cities  in  Iraq,  Najaf,  Karbala,  and 
so  on,  are  at  least  a  temporary  consolation.  Incidentally, 
it  is  possible  that  a  new  rapprochement  may  be  effected, 
owing  to  this  estrangement  from  the  Hijaz,  between  the 
Shiahs  of  India  and  the  Shiahs  in  countries  like  Persia 
and  Iraq.  If  this  endures  it  may  conceivably  have 
important  political  effects. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  The  immediate  point  is :  Can 
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the  Wahhabi  regime  be  so  tempered  as  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Sunni  world  ?  Western  observers  are  some¬ 
times  moved  to  doubt  this  possibility,  on  the  strength, 
apparently,  of  one  of  the  ultimate  dreams  of  the 
Wahhabis :  that  the  Hijaz  shall  become  a  purely  Muslim 
country,  in  which  shall  exist  no  one  who  is  not  of  the  true 
faith.  At  the  Mecca  Conference  last  year  this  recom¬ 
mendation  was  published,  and  it  considerably  startled 
European  opinion.  To  the  Islamic  world,  however,  there 
can  scarcely  appear  anything  very  wrong  with  it,  and  it 
may  be  that  in  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Mussulmans  the 
non-Muslim  States  will  eventually  be  represented  by 
Muslim  subjects.  After  all,  the  religion  of  a  country’s 
representative,  be  he  Catholic  or  Protestant  or  Jew,  is  of 
comparatively  little  moment;  and  it  is  at  least  not  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  that  if  Ibn  Saoud’s  power  and  prestige 
increase  this  demand  of  his  followers  may  be  gratified. 
It  should  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  there  is  nothing  new 
in  this  suggestion  of  eliminating  foreign  influence  from 
essentially  Muslim  lands.  In  India,  for  example,  much 
is  to  be  heard  of  purging  the  Jazirat  al  Arab  of  the  infidel 
— to  which  the  retort  is  not  seldom  made  that  the  Mus¬ 
sulman  may  try  for  a  start  on  Aden.  But  the  Hijaz 
probably  comes  in  a  different  category  from  the  rest  of 
Arabia. 

However  this  may  be,  and  whether  particular  schemes 
of  the  Wahhabis  are  realised  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
independence  of  Arabia,  consequent  upon  the  defeat  of 
the  Turk  and  the  subsequent  rise  to  pre-eminence  of  Ibn 
Saoud,  provides  Islam  with  one  of  the  greatest  chances 
that  it  has  had  for  centuries  of  gaining  additional  weight 
in  the  counsels  of  the  world.  If  what  I  have  called  the 
two  main  factors  in  the  Arabian  situation — the  British 
influence  and  the  Wahhabi  influence — endure  in  their 
present  degree,  we  may  yet  see  the  Hijaz  sitting  at  the 
League  of  Nations  by  the  side  of  Iraq  (possibly,  too,  of 
Syria).  Provision  was  made,  when  ex-King  Husain  was 
in  charge  of  the  Hijaz,  that  the  Muslim  Holy  Land  should 
be  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  institution 
could  hardly  refuse  admittance  to  his  more  worthy  sue- 
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cessor.  That,  however,  is  but  a  political  prospect.  It  is, 
as  1  have  said,  the  religious  ambition  of  I  bn  Saoud  which 
gives  him  his  most  considerable  claim  to  fame,  and  if  he 
succeeds  in  making  Arabia  not  only  an  attraction  to  Mus¬ 
lims  (as,  until  the  decline  of  Mecca  itself,  it  must  always 
be)  but  also  an  irradiating  force  of  the  “  true  religion,” 
he  may  well  go  down  to  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Arabs  since  the  Prophet  Muhammad.  And  the  exciting 
thing  about  this  conditional  prophecy  is  that  we  shall  see 
it  either  fulfilled  or  falsified  in  another  generation.  For 
the  Wahhabi  regime  will  either  be  short  or  long;  if  its 
moon  is  to  wane  it  will  wane  with  or  even  before  the  death 
of  Abdul  Aziz  Ibn  Saoud. 
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THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  DISARMAMENT 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

The  Members  of  the  League  recognise  that  the  maintenance  of  peace 
requires  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  con¬ 
sistent  with  national  safety,  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of 
international  obligations. 

The  above  quotation  from  Article  8  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  source  and  origin  of  all 
the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  at  Geneva  on  the 
problem  of  armaments,  and  its  place  in  the  Covenant 
clearly  shows  that  the  founders  of  the  League  considered 
that  a  reduction  of  armaments  was  essential  to  the  working 
of  the  Covenant.  For  the  article  dealing  with  disarmament 
takes  precedence  of  the  articles  concerning  the  prevention 
of  war  and  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration  and 
the  use  of  economic  and  military  sanctions. 

Read  in  conjunction  with  Article  i,  with  which  it  has 
an  intimate  connection,  it  is  revealed  as  the  corner-stone 
on  which  the  new  temple  of  peace  was  to  be  built.  It  is 
these  considerations  which  lend  such  importance  to  the 
discussions  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference,  which  met  again  on  March  21st  at 
Geneva  to  draw  up  the  agenda  and  fix  the  date  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference  which  it  is  hoped  may  conclude 
the  first  general  treaty  for  the  limitation  and  reduction  of 
armaments.  Appointed  in  December,  1925,  and  com¬ 
prising  the  representatives  of  twenty-one  Governments, 
the  Commission  had  already  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground 
by  the  exploratory  work  of  its  sub-commissions,  and  its 
first  task  was  to  consider  the  reports  of  its  committees 
which  had  been  working  on  the  special  questions  addressed 
to  it  by  the  Council. 

Now  the  Seventh  Assembly  of  the  League  considered 
that  such  satisfactory  progress  had  been  made  that  a  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  could  and  should  be  convened.  The 
Assembly  insisted  once  more  on  the  intimate  connection 
between  disarmament  and  security  by  adding  to  its  reso- 
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lution  a  rider  to  the  effect  that  a  reduction  of  armaments 
must  correspond  to  existing  conditions  in  regard  to  regional 
and  general  security,  and  that  there  could  be  no  question 
of  solving  the  problem  at  the  first  attempt.  But  for  the 
Conference  to  meet  and  accomplish  nothing  would  be  a 
most  undesirable  conclusion  to  the  work  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission.  For  it  would  mean  a  set-back  to  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  which  might  prove 
disastrous  to  any  further  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  British  Government  have  always  urged  the 
supreme  importance  of  arriving  at  some  measure  of  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  Preparatory  Commission  which  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  treaty  by  the  Disarmament  Conference.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  have  constantly  pressed  for  a 
date  to  be  fixed  for  the  Conference  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  And  in  this  way  the  British  have  been  placed  in 
the  rather  invidious  position  of  appearing  to  hold  back  on 
the  disarmament  question. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  the  British 
Government  taking  a  more  decisive  lead  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission  on  March 
2ist  than  it  had  hitherto  done,  by  gathering  up  the  threads 
of  the  controversy  and  drawing  them  to  a  definite  pattern 
in  a  draft  agreement,  a  plan  which  was  promptly  imitated 
by  the  French  experts.  To  have  discussed  again  all  the 
reports  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  with  the  object 
of  drawing  up  a  programme  for  the  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  might  have  led  to  an  interminable  debate  on 
ground  which  had  already  been  covered.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  therefore  agreed  to  Lord  Cecil’s  suggestion  that  the 
British  and  French  should  draw  up  draft  agreements,  and 
that  the  chief  points  at  issue  should  be  embodied  in  a 
synoptic  analysis. 

Unfortunately  this  new  method  of  approach  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  disarmament  did  little  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
British  and  French  points  of  view.  Lord  Cecil,  hopeful 
as  ever  that  a  compromise  might  be  arranged  which  could 
be  translated  into  an  agreement,  did  his  utmost  to  convince 
the  Preparatory  Commission  that  something  must  be  done 
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to  relieve  the  nations  from  the  burdens  of  competitive 
armaments.  He  argued  that  in  the  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments  alone  could  be  found  the  peace  and  security  which 
the  nations  desired,  for  so  long  as  nations  retained  the 
power  to  strike  at  one  another  there  would  always  be 
danger  of  war.  Disarmament,  however,  could  only  come 
by  general  agreement,  since  the  League  had  no  power  to 
impose  a  reduction  of  armaments  on  any  country.  Lord 
Cecil  was  quite  sure  that  there  would  be  agreement  on  a 
question  of  such  vital  importance,  but  M.  Paul-Boncour’s 
speech  was  a  rude  disappointment  to  his  hopes,  for  it 
revealed  once  more  the  fundamental  difference  in  the 
French  and  British  views  on  the  question  of  security  and 
disarmament.  France  was  where  she  was  when  M. 
Herriot  argued  the  problem  with  Mr.  MacDonald. 
M.  Paul-Boncour  insisted  that  France  must  have  security 
before  she  disarmed,  and  that  since  Great  Britain  refused 
to  sign  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  denied  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  League  to  provide  in  advance  an  adequate 
measure  of  protection  for  its  members  against  aggression 
the  French  must  look  to  their  own  security  and  keep  their 
powder  dry.  The  old  issue  was  once  more  joined  between 
arbitration,  security  and  disarmament,  and  as  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  Great  Britain  was  not  prepared  to  give 
France  what  she  demanded  either  by  way  of  compulsory 
arbitration  or  by  supporting  a  scheme  of  military  aid  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  worked  out  in  advance,  there  seemed 
little  hope  of  adjusting  the  French  and  British  opinion  on 
the  question  of  disarmament. 

It  was  useless  to  tell  the  French  that  they  must  trust  to 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  and  the  treaties  of  Locarno 
for  their  security.  They  demanded  much  more  than  this, 
and  as  Great  Britain  refused  to  accept  any  further  obliga¬ 
tions,  but  insisted  that  disarmament  was  in  itself  a  means 
to  security,  a  fundamental  difference  of  principle  ran 
through  the  whole  debate  on  the  draft  agreements. 

“Tell  us  w'hat  you  will  do  against  the  aggressor;  until 
then  we  must  be  the  judge  of  what  our  own  security 
demands,”  pleaded  M.  Paul-Boncour.  To  this  Lord 
Cecil  replied  that  if  all  the  nations  would  reduce  their 
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armaments  to  a  level  at  which  none  would  be  in  a  position 
to  strike  at  another  with  any  chance  of  success  not  only 
would  every  nation  obtain  the  security  which  it  demanded, 
but  it  would  be  possible  in  the  atmosphere  of  reciprocal 
confidence  thus  created  to  reduce  armaments  still  further. 
And  in  this  way  the  idea  of  an  appeal  to  force  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  method  of  settling  disputes  would  gradually  slip  into 
the  background  of  the  consciousness  of  Europe  and 
national  armies  and  navies  would  assume  the  function  of 
police  forces  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  This  is  the 
British  aim,  and  as  far  as  the  British  army  is  concerned 
no  one  could  say  that  it  had  any  value  as  an  aggressive 
force.  Great  Britain  having  reduced  her  army  to  its  pre¬ 
war  standard ;  while  as  far  as  her  navy  is  concerned,  by 
accepting  the  Washington  agreement  she  has  shown  her 
willingness  to  surrender  her  position  as  the  predominant 
naval  power.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  refusal 
of  France  and  Italy  to  include  auxiliary  vessels  in  that 
agreement,  the  British  Admiralty  would  be  building  far 
fewer  cruisers  and  submarines  to-day.  It  was  therefore 
unreasonable  of  the  French  and  the  Italians  and  other 
nations  on  the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission  to 
use  the  argument  that  it  was  not  fair  to  ask  them  to  reduce 
their  land  armaments  unless  the  personnel  of  the  British 
navy  were  placed  in  the  scales  and  correspondingly 
reduced.  The  size  of  the  British  navy  has  no  relation  to 
the  land  forces  of  the  Continent,  and  the  nations  which 
argued  most  strongly  for  its  reduction  as  a  set-off  to  the 
limitation  of  their  military  forces  knew  well  enough  that 
they  had  only  to  agree  to  a  limitation  of  their  submarines 
and  other  auxiliary  vessels  to  achieve  a  corresponding 
limitation  of  British  naval  strength. 

Indeed,  they  were  invited  by  the  United  States  to  do 
so,  by  conducting  conversations  for  an  extension  of  the 
Washington  agreement,  while  the  Preparatory  Disarma¬ 
ment  Commission  hammered  out  its  programme  for  the 
Disarmament  Conference.  The  refusal  of  France  and 
Italy  to  accept  this  invitation  on  the  ground  that  military 
and  naval  armaments  could  not  be  separated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  an  agreement  for  the  reduction  of  armaments,  and 
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their  argument  that  the  American  move  was  an  attempt  to  ! 
take  the  question  of  disarmament  out  of  the  hands  of  the  j 
League  did  not  promise  well  for  the  success  of  the 
Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission.  But  in  spite  of 
this  and  the  division  of  opinion  on  fundamental  principles 
which  was  revealed  in  the  opening  speeches  of  Lord  Cecil 
and  M.  Paul-Boncour,  the  delegates  of  the  twenty-one  | 
Powers  who  assembled  in  the  glass-room  of  the  Palais 
des  Nations  still  declared  that  they  were  all  eager  to 
accomplish  something.  Indeed,  so  many  speeches 
paying  lip  service  to  disarmament  have  never  before  been 
heard  in  the  glass-room. 

But  the  synoptic  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  British 
and  French  drafts  for  a  treaty  on  disarmaments  revealed 
differences  which  might  well  have  given  qualms  to  the 
most  determined  seeker  after  points  of  agreement.  It  was 
true  that  the  French  agreed  that  the  controversy  concern¬ 
ing  poieniiels  de  guerre  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
discussion.  They  were  ready  to  forgo  those  bewildering 
comparisons  as  to  natural  and  economic  resources,  which, 
as  the  American  delegation  had  pointed  out,  must  finally 
lead  the  Commission  to  investigate  the  density  of  fogs 
and  the  depth  of  bogs  in  various  countries  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  military  value.  The  definition  of  arma¬ 
ments  as  the  Peace  forces  of  a  country  had  been  accepted. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  first  essential  point  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  the  French  still  maintained  their  opinion  that  reserves 
must  not  be  included  among  the  “effectives,”  who  were 
to  be  subject  to  limitation.  Now,  the  trained  reserves  from 
the  British  standpoint,  although  the  British  Army  need 
hardly  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  are 
an  all-important  part  of  the  striking  force  of  an  army,  and 
not  to  include  them  in  the  effective  strength  of  armies 
seemed  altogether  illogical.  To  refuse  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  their  reduction  appeared  to  reduce  the  whole 
business  of  arriving  at  an  agreement  on  armaments  to 
something  like  a  farce. 

As  to  how  far  reserve  troops  should  fall  within  the  limits 
of  a  Convention,  the  British  draft  plan  carefully  abstained 
from  formulating  definite  proposals,  effectives  being 
defined  as  troops  who  could  within  (an  unnamed  time)  of 
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the  outbreak  of  hostilities  be  available  for  despatch  to  the 
fighting  line.  On  the  other  hand,  effectives  according  to 
the  French  draft  were  men  serving  under  the  colours  or 
in  military  organisations  who  could  be  employed  imme¬ 
diately  without  being  mobilised.  And  for  this  purpose  the 
French  included  the  total  personnel  of  navies,  armies,  and 
air  forces  as  well  as  policemen,  gendarmes,  customs 
officials,  and  forest  guards — in  fact,  anyone  who  could  be 
said  to  have  a  military  value.  Their  object,  of  course,  was 
to  limit  the  German  police  and  all  other  organisations  in 
Germany  which  have  a  military  value,  the  Germans  having 
no  reserves. 

If  it  was  agreed  that  military  forces  should  at  first  be 
considered  by  themselves,  this  did  not  mean  that  the 
French  abandoned  their  plan  of  including  the  personnel 
of  navies  and  air  forces  in  the  same  scales  as  the  military 
effectives,  in  spite  of  the  British  opposition  to  this  method 
of  calculation.  Moreover,  the  French  plan  demanded  the 
limitation  of  expenditure  on  armaments  which  for  obvious 
reasons  the  countries  with  professional  armies  refuse  to 
accept,  except  as  a  guide  to  the  general  trend  of  military 
strength.  Yearly  publications  of  military  or  naval 
budgets  may  serve  a  useful  purpose,  but  they  can  afford 
no  exact  test,  with  so  many  currencies  unstabilised,  of 
actual  expenditure.  Nor  was  the  controversy  as  to  com¬ 
parison  by  gross  tonnage,  and  tonnage  by  categories  as 
regards  naval  reduction,  any  nearer  settlement,  the  French 
still  adhering  to  their  demands  that  within  the  fixed  limits 
of  gross  tonnage  each  nation  should  be  allowed  to  build 
what  type  of  vessel  it  liked.  As  to  aircraft,  while  the 
British  plan  proposed  that  the  limitation  of  aircraft  should 
be  effected  by  reducing  the  number  of  shore-bound  air¬ 
craft  of  service  types,  the  French  plan  was  far  more  com¬ 
plicated,  and  proposed  not  only  the  limitation  of  the  total 
horse-power  of  engines,  as  well  as  global  weight,  but  also 
the  reduction  of  the  personnel  of  the  air  services.  In 
addition  the  French  demanded  that  developments  in  civil 
aircraft  should  be  taken  into  account.  And  for  this  and 
all  other  purposes  of  supervision  the  French  proposed 
that  a  central  committee  should  be  set  up  at  Geneva  to  see 
that  disarmament  agreements  were  carried  out,  well  know- 
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ing  that  neither  the  British  nor  the  Americans,  or  for  that 
matter  the  Italians,  would  accept  such  a  form  of  control. 

However,  to  meet  the  French  half-way  the  British 
accepted  the  idea  that  there  should  be  some  means  of 
checking  armaments,  by  permitting  an  appeal  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  League  by  any  nation  which  considered  itself 
aggrieved,  the  Council  to  undertake  an  investigation  if  it 
could  obtain  the  consent  of  the  State  who  was  suspected  of 
infringing  the  Treaty.  It  was  Lord  Cecil’s  view  that  no 
country  would  be  likely  to  refuse  such  an  investigation. 

The  great  value  of  the  draft  plans  was  that  it  reduced 
the  controversy  on  disarmament  to  manageable  limits. 
But  after  a  week’s  debate  and  more,  it  did  not  appear 
likely  to  do  much  more,  and  the  best  that  can  be  hoped 
from  the  attempt  of  the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mission  to  draw  up  a  programme  is  a  vague  skeleton  out¬ 
line  which  will  tax  all  the  resources  of  international  good¬ 
will  to  fill  in  when  the  Disarmament  Conference  meets. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  April  the  only  points  of 
agreement  which  emerged  were  that  the  trained  troops 
who  could  be  put  into  the  field  without  being  mobilised 
might  be  subject  to  limitation,  and  that  the  period  of  their 
service  might  be  reduced.  This  meant  that  the  French 
and  the  other  countries  with  conscript  armies  were 
resolved  not  to  accept  any  scheme  of  limitation  which 
might  prevent  them  from  training  every  available  man  as 
a  soldier.  It  was  evidently  hopeless  to  expect  a  Govern¬ 
ment  who,  like  the  French,  had  just  proposed  a  scheme 
by  which  every  man  and  woman  possessing  any  technical 
skill  might  be  mobilised  for  special  duty  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  to  accept  any  limitation  of  reserves.  In  vain  did 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  American  representative,  try  to  bring  the 
trained  reserves  into  the  picture,  as  he  expressed  it,  by 
suggestions  that  they  should  be  defined  as  men  who  had 
received  a  military  training  and  who  were  liable  to  be 
called  up  in  the  event  of  mobilisation.  This  might  be  a 
reasonable  definition  from  the  American  point  of  view,  but 
the  French  would  have  none  of  it,  and  after  a  protest  as  to 
the  predominant  advantage  which  trained  reserves  must 
give  to  a  nation  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  over  other 
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nations  which  did  not  possess  them,  or  were  less  well 
equipped  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Gibson  had  to  fall  back  on 
the  suggestion  that  full  publicity  should  be  given  to  the 
strength  of  reserves  as  the  only  possible  compromise  which 
the  French  would  accept.  In  that  way  no  doubt  a  fair 
picture  might  be  given  of  the  actual  military  strength  in 
men  of  a  country,  but  the  hope  which  Mr.  Gibson  expressed 
that,  the  facts  having  been  ascertained,  it  would  then  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  agree  upon  some  plan  of  reduction  was  doomed  to 
failure.  In  the  same  way  the  most  hopeful  suggestion 
that  the  United  States  could  make  for  effecting  a  com¬ 
promise  on  the  problem  of  naval  restriction  according  to 
gross  tonnage  or  tonnage  by  class  was  that  if  full  pub¬ 
licity  were  given  to  the  naval  units  of  each  country  this 
would  assist  the  Conference  in  arriving  at  an  agreement. 

As  the  debate  dragged  on  its  course  day  after  day  it 
became  more  and  more  obvious  that  the  British  and 
French  views  on  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  arma¬ 
ments  as  defined  in  Article  8  of  the  Covenant  were  irrecon- 
cileable.  It  is  a  melancholy  conclusion  to  be  obliged  to 
draw,  but  the  work  of  organising  for  peace  is  so  much 
more  difficult  than  that  of  organising  for  war  that  the  belief 
in  force  starts  with  an  enormous  advantage.  Although 
the  possibilities  of  the  League  are  infinite,  nothing  less  in 
fact  than  a  world  at  peace,  with  all  that  this  would 
mean  in  the  release  of  human  energies  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  its  usefulness  is  limited  by  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  the  foreign  policies  of  States  and  getting  them 
to  work  for  the  common  good  ideal,  and  not  for  their  indi¬ 
vidual  interests.  The  old  maxim  that  the  best  way  to 
keep  the  peace  is  to  prepare  for  war  still  dominates  the 
mind  of  the  Continent,  and  the  idea  of  adopting  the 
plan  for  the  limitation  of  armaments  which  was  applied 
with  such  good  effect  to  Germany  in  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  is  regarded  as  monstrous  and  absurd.  And  yet 
the  abolition  of  conscription  would  be  undoubtedly  the 
best  way  to  promote  peace  and  security  in  Europe.  For 
as  long  as  the  whole  manhood  of  nations  are  trained  and 
organised  for  war,  so  long  will  the  military  spirit  prevail, 
and  fear  and  suspicion  brood  over  Europe. 

VOL.  cxxi.  N.S.  z  * 


THE  ORGANISATION  OF  EMPIRE 


By  L.  Haden  Guest,  M.C. 

In  the  second  sentence  of  Sir  Robert  Horne’s  preface  to 
Sheltered  Markets^  by  Mr.  F.  L.  McDoiigall  (the  distin¬ 
guished  Australian  economist  and  one  of  the  two  Australian 
members  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee),  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  unemployment  in  Great  Britain  is  linked  up  with 
the  problem  of  the  sheltered  markets  of  the  Empire.  That 
is  to  say  that  Mr.  McDougall’s  book  touches  the  heart  of 
the  most  critical  of  our  problems,  both  in  the  Empire  as 
a  whole  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire  in  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  McDougall’s  book  has  rapidly  become  a  classic,  but 
its  information  is  so  up  to  date  that  everyone  interested  in 
Empire  problems  should  possess  it. 

That  the  development  of  our  Empire  resources  is  a  way 
out  of  our  economic  difficulties  at  home  is  very  generally 
recognised.  Opinions,  indeed,  differ  mostly  on  the  “  how  ” 
and  on  the  “  when.”  To  determine  which  are  lines  of  prac¬ 
tical  policy  Sheltered  Markets  is  essential.  Nowhere  else 
are  the  facts  with  regard  to  our  Empire  trade  brought 
together  so  compactly;  nowhere  else  is  the  case  for  the 
value  of  Empire  trade  put  more  clearly.  And  all  within  the 
compass  of  a  small  book  of  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  !  If  any  statesman  or  any  publicist  in  the  future 
ignores  the  importance  of  Empire  trade  he  must  do  so 
deliberately  and  with  his  eyes  open;  Mr.  McDougall  has 
made  the  economic  facts  and  history — for  it  is  more  facts 
and  history  than  argument — well-nigh  irresistible. 

But  Sheltered  Markets  opens  up  a  wider  field  of  enquiry 
than  that  of  our  domestic  or  Imperial  problems,  great  in 
extent  though  that  enquiry  may  be,  for  the  problems  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  are  problems  of 
world  organisation.  Unemployment  in  Great  Britain  is 
not  conditioned  by  factors  inside  Great  Britain  only,  or 
inside  the  British  Empire  only,  or  arising  in  time  since  the 
period  of  the  war  only.  As  Mr.  McDougall  shows,  the 
change  in  the  nature  of  our  export  trade,  that  is,  the  change 
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in  the  nature  of  the  demand  which  the  work  of  our  indus¬ 
tries  satisfies  overseas,  is  a  change  which  has  been  pro¬ 
ceeding  steadily  for  over  fifty  years.  And  the  problem 
of  unemployment  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  is 
considered  in  relation  to  the  world  development  of  indus¬ 
trial  production  and  the  world  changes  of  such  production 
in  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  rapid  organisation  of  the  whole  world,  the  knitting 
of  links  of  transport  and  communication  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate,  the  vast,  diffuse  discussion  of  life  which 
goes  on  upon  a  world  scale  in  the  Press  of  multitudinous 
nations,  all  these  things  are  forcing  on  man  the  most  un¬ 
congenial  of  all  tasks — the  task  of  facing  reality,  of 
thinking  hard,  and  of  making  decisions.  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  make  one  kind  of  decision,  London  another, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Rome,  Madrid,  Constantinople, 
Moscow,  Pekin,  Tokio,  Australia,  South  Africa — all 
countries  of  the  world,  in  fact,  are  thinking,  deciding, 
doing,  in  ways  that,  through  the  reactions  of  commerce  and 
politics,  stretch  out  and  touch  every  other  part  of  the 
world. 

All  politics  now  are  world  politics,  as  all  trade  is,  directly 
or  indirectly,  world  trade,  and  the  problem  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  facing  is  that  of  world  organisation. 

The  problems  of  the  British  Empire  are,  however,  world 
problems  in  a  special  way.  Owing  to  the  extent  of  the 
Empire,  and  owing  to  its  spread  over  all  the  continents  and 
over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe — north,  south,  east  and 
west — the  problems  of  the  British  Empire  are  not  only  great 
in  themselves,  but  in  a  very  real  way  they  are  typical  of 
problems  which  a  world  organisation  of  all  nations  would 
have  to  solve  if  it  came  into  existence. 

The  problem  of  the  organisation  of  trade  within  the 
Empire  is  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  the  problem  of  the 
organisation  of  world  trade.  The  problems  arising  from 
the  contact  of  Western  and  Eastern  civilisation,  of  white 
and  negro  peoples,  of  advanced  white  and  coloured  races 
and  low-grade  or  degenerate  peoples  (as  in  Australia),  are 
precisely  the  problems  of  world  management  that  one  day 
or  another  must  be  solved  if  the  world  is  to  be  preserved 
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from  war  or  from  economic  catastrophe,  bringing  civil  war 
and  destruction  of  accumulated  resources. 

One  may,  indeed,  regard  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  as  a  kind  of  foundation  and  scaffolding  of  a  world 
Commonwealth  of  Nations;  upon  that  foundation  and 
around  that  scaffolding  can  be  erected  a  fabric  greater  than 
the  present  British  Empire,  but  which  the  existence  of  the 
British  Empire  makes  easier  and  not  more  difficult. 

Conceptions  of  this  kind  must  not,  of  course,  be  allowed 
to  develop  into  a  narrow,  jingoistic  Imperialism,  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  must  be  resolutely  one  of 
co-operation  and  peaceful  relations  with  other  nations.  | 
But  the  intelligent  direction  of  the  resources  in  our  own  1 
Commonwealth  need  no  more  lead  to  international  friction 
than  the  intelligent  cultivation  of  the  land  of  Surrey  or 
Sussex.  All  great  Powers  are,  indeed,  faced  with  much 
the  same  problems  as  ourselves.  The  French,  with  their 
great  African  possessions  and  their  dependencies  in  the 
Near  and  Far  East,  have  a  good  deal  to  teach  us  with 
regard  to  the  better  balance  between  industrial  and 
agrarian  production,  which  is  the  real  secret  of  the  relative 
prosperity  of  France,  and  they  have  a  special  problem  of 
their  own  in  their  decreasing  population.  The  United 
States  of  America,  the  Latin  Americas,  and  Japan  have 
their  great  problems  also,  but  the  closest  parallel  with  our 
own  development  is  likely  to  be  provided  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union  binds  into  one  compact  body  | 
nations  of  east  and  west  stretching  across  the  European  | 
and  Asiatic  continents  from  west  to  east;  the  general 
political  structure  is  very  much  more  stable  than  in  the  | 
Tsarist  era,  and  even  a  very  great  change  of  political 
leadership  would  be  very  unlikely  to  greatly  change  the  ; 
federal  and  representative  system  now  established. 

But  the  interest  of  the  economist  of  Empire  in  the 
parallel  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  both  cases  the  | 
central  problem  is  one  of  maintaining  the  standard  of  life 
of  the  industrial  producer  and  linking  up  his  needs  with 
those  of  the  farmer  producer.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  ! 
problem  of  town  proletarian  and  peasant  producer  has  been 
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worked  out  against  a  flaming  revolutionary  background, 
and  within  the  same  land  frontiers  and  under  a  unified 
political  and  administrative  direction.  But  the  central 
problem  of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time,  the  problem 
of  the  army  of  one  and  a  quarter  million  unemployed  indus¬ 
trial  producers,  is  essentially  a  problem  of  the  same  nature ; 
although  in  the  case  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  the  producers  of  the  food  products  on  which  we 
live  and  of  the  vegetable  raw  materials  {e.g.,  cotton)  on 
which  our  industries  depend  are  for  the  most  part  not 
produced  in  Great  Britain  itself  but  in  our  Dominions  and 
in  other  countries  overseas. 

The  root  problem  of  British  trade  is  the  problem  of  the 
exchange  of  manufactured  goods  for  food  and  raw  material. 
Mr.  McDougall  shows  that  while  our  trade  with  such 
countries  as  Germany  is  competitive — that  is  to  say  that  we 
are  both  striving  to  get  a  market  for  manufactured  goods — 
our  trade  with  the  Dominions  is  largely  complementary. 
The  Dominions  supply  us  with  the  food  and  raw  material 
we  need,  and  take  in  exchange  our  manufactured  goods. 
And  owing  partly  to  the  existence  of  preferences,  but 
largely  to  the  financial  and  political  organisation  of  the 
Empire,  the  Empire  consumer  takes  from  us  a  much 
S^reater  per  cafut  amount  of  manufactured  goods  than 
does  the  consumer  living  under  some  other  flag.  It  is  part 
of  the  great  value  of  this  book  of  Mr.  McDougall’s  that 
it  provides  a  complete  .statistical  proof  of  these  facts. 
Enough  figures  are  given  to  make  the  thesis  abundantly 
clear  without  overweighting  the  reader  with  masses  of  indi¬ 
gestible  matter.  The  total  figures  are  of  great  interest : 
thus  in  1924  the  450  millions  of  British  subjects  purchased 
British  produce  and  materials  to  the  value  of  £332  millions, 
or  14^.  ^d.  per  head,  and  the  1,360  millions  of  foreign 
people  of  the  rest  of  the  world  purchased  ;^462  millions,  or 
65.  %d.  a  head. 

These  figures  in  themselves  are  enough  to  show  the  value 
of  Empire  trade,  but  they  are  only  pointers  along  a  road 
every  step  of  which  reinforces  the  conviction  that  in  the 
markets  of  the  Empire — the  Sheltered  Markets — is  to  be 
found  the  best  hope  of  escape  from  the  present  disastrous 
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condition  of  our  trade.  F or  the  figures  given  show  conclu¬ 
sively  that  while  the  proportion  of  the  trade  of  foreign 
countries  held  by  Great  Britain  (particularly  for  manufac¬ 
tured  goods)  has  declined  steadily  over  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  proportion  of  trade  held  in  the  Empire  has  continued 
at  the  same  level  (except  in  the  case  of  Canada)  and  the 
bulk,  of  course,  has  enormously  increased. 

A  few  figures  from  tTiose  given  in  Sheltered  Markets 
will  make  this  plain.  Taking  the  exports  of  all  kinds 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  different  countries  of  the  world 
and  comparing  the  figures  of  1871-80  with  those  ot 
1911-13  and  of  1923,  the  proportion  of  manufactured 
goods  exported  to  Germany  sank  from  86  per  cent,  to 
68.7  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent.,  the  exports  to  France  from 

81.5  per  cent,  to  63  per  cent,  and  43  per  cent.,  Italy  from 

81.5  per  cent,  to  45  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent.,  U.S.A. 
from  90.5  per  cent,  to  76.2  per  cent,  and  79  per  cent. 

But  Australia  remained  steady  during  the  same  period, 
the  proportion  of  manufactured  to  total  goods  exported  to 
Australia  being  in  1871-80  91.5  per  cent.,  in  1911-13 

90.5  per  cent.,  and  in  1923  93.9  per  cent. ;  the  comparable 
figures  for  New  Zealand  are  95.5  per  cent.,  87.5  per  cent., 
and  87.5  per  cent.;  for  India  94.5  per  cent.,  95  per  cent., 
and  95.5  per  cent.  The  figures  for  Canada  are  91  per 
cent.,  84.7  per  cent.,  and  84  per  cent.,  and,  although  these 
amounts  show  a  falling  tendency,  yet  in  comparison  with 
the  exports  to  the  U.S.A.  the  figures  show  that  the  fall  is 
less  in  that  part  of  the  North  American  Continent  which  is 
within  the  Empire  than  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  outside. 

For  other  detailed  figures  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  Mr.  McDougall’s  book,  where  he  will  also  find  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  as  regards  the  exports 
of  manufactures,  and  also  as  regards  the  imports  of 
manufacturers,  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  striking  way  in  two 
graphs  which  are  based  on  returns  for  the  period  1870  to 

1923-^ 

It  is  on  this  detailed  study  and  on  this  clear  exposition 
of  the  tendencies  of  trade  over  a  period  of  more  than 
fifty  years  that  Mr.  McDougall  bases  his  appeal  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  Empire  development.  This  campaign,  if  it  is  to 
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be  effective,  must,  of  course,  be  one  not  only  of  taxation 
preferences,  but  of  Empire  organisation  of  the  man¬ 
power  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  money-power  of  the 
Empire.  And  the  lesson  is  plain  that  this  organisation 
must  be  directed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Empire  as 
a  whole,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
Kingdom  only  or  of  any  special  territory  or  Dominion 
inside  the  Empire. 

For  the  Labour  Party  Mr.  McDougalPs  book  has  a 
special  interest,  for  the  chief  concern  of  the  Labour  Party 
is  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  standard  of  life 
of  the  worker,  taking  the  words  in  their  widest  interpreta¬ 
tion.  And  the  Labour  Party,  expecting  to  succeed  to 
power  as  a  government  in  a  few  years’  time,  realises  that 
the  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem  and  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  life  problem  are  its  two  most  urgent  duties. 

Quite  apart,  therefore,  from  any  general  policy,  the 
Labour  Party  is  bound  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
question  of  increasing  our  export  trade  on  the  one  hand 
and  cheapening  the  cost  of  food  on  the  other,  the  latter 
process  being  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  real  wages  if 
nominal  wages  remain  at  the  existing  level. 

Both  of  these  practical  problems  are,  in  fact,  bound  up 
with  Empire  development,  for  while  the  foreign  countries 
of  the  world  restrict  the  market  for  our  manufactured 
goods  the  Dominions  deliberately  extend  the  market  for 
our  goods  by  preferences  and  other  arrangements  of  a 
character  calculated  to  give  us  an  advantage.  And  while 
it  is  not  easy  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  make  large-scale 
co-operative  or  State  arrangements  for  the  supply  of 
goods  at  low  and  stable  prices,  it  is  much  easier  to  make 
these  arrangements  within  the  Empire  than  without. 

In  the  same  way  the  Conservative  Party  realises  that  if 
it  is  to  produce  an  effective  constructive  programme  as 
an  alternative  to  the  Labour  Party’s  plans  of  large-scale 
socialisation,  this  programme  must  be  based  upon  an 
ordered  scheme  of  large-scale  Empire  development. 
How  exactly  policies  will  develop  in  the  next  few  years 
cannot  be  accurately  foretold,  but  Labour  understands  the 
value  of  Empire  markets  quite  well,  and  under  certain 
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conditions  Labour  supports  preferences.  But  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  staple  foods  can  never  form  a  permanent  part 
of  a  Labour  policy.  Preference,  by  organisation  but 
not  by  taxation  might  well  be  a  Labour  slogan.  And 
by  organisation  Labour  means  helping  the  primary 
producers  to  form  co-operative  associations  for  the  joint 
marketing  of  their  products,  helping  the  producers  to 
cheap  transport  of  their  produce,  and  helping  the 
producers  to  market  their  goods  in  such  a  way  as  to 
get  stable  prices.  These  proposals  mean  very  extensive 
organisation,  some  of  which,  either  co-operative,  as  in 
Canada,  or  under  the  aegis  of  export  control  legislation  as, 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  is  already  in  existence. 
And  this  type  of  organisation  will  eliminate  a  number  of 
unnecessary  middlemen,  a  result  essential  if  the  producer 
is  to  receive  a  fair  price  for  his  product  and  the  consumer 
to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  his  requirements. 
But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  anti- Empire 
extremists  in  the  Labour  Party  will  permit  such  a  large- 
scale  programme  of  Empire  consolidation  to  be  supported. 
Organisation  on  a  big  scale  is  contemplated  by  students 
of  this  problem  affecting  the  wheat,  meat,  fruit,  dairy  and 
general  farm  produce  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions. 
And  such  a  policy  would  hold  steadily  in  view  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  high  standards  of  life  both  for  the  farmer 
producer  in  the  Dominions  and  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  for  the  industrial  producer  in  these  islands.  Two 
criticisms  are  sometimes'  made  of  these  and  allied 
“  preference  ”  proposals :  (i)  that  they  leave  British 
agriculture  out  of  account,  and  (2)  that  they  leave 
great  food-producing  areas  of  the  world  outside  the 
Empire  out  of  account.  Neither  criticism  is  well 
founded.  With  regard  to  British  agriculture,  indeed,  such 
a  large-scale  organisation  of  Empire  resources  must  keep 
clearly  in  view  not  only  the  obligation  to  give  the  British 
primary  producer  a  square  deal  but  the  common  sense  ef 
producing  as  much  as  possible  at  home,  and  in  fact  greatly 
increasing  the  area  under  cultivation.  Indeed,  far  from 
overlooking  the  interests  of  the  British  farmer,  it  is  only 
under  a  system  of  organised  food  production,  food  trans- 
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port  and  food  marketing  on  an  Empire  scale  that  the 
interests  of  the  home  producer  of  foods  can  be  protected. 
For  protection  of  the  farmer  by  tariffs  in  this  country  is 
likely  to  be  ineffective ;  there  remains  protection  by  organ¬ 
isation,  including  licensing  of  imports,  provision  of  market- 
ine  facilities  in  Great  Britain,  and  elimination  of  needless 
middlemen.  Into  a  scheme  of  Imperial  organisation  this 
organisation  of  British  farming  interests  fits  quite  well. 
Without  such  organisation  there  would  be  very  great 
difficulties.  The  second  criticism  is  also  not  well 
founded,  for  the  organisation  of  Empire  resources  does 
not  leave  the  rest  of  the  world  out  of  account :  it  only 
makes  definite  and  precise  the  methods  of  co-operation. 
It  is  to  the  advantage  of  food-producing  countries  outside 
the  Empire  to  know  what  we  want,  to  be  sure  of  a  reason¬ 
able  price,  and  be  enabled  to  make  arrangements  over  a 
period  of  years. 

The  allied  problem  of  distribution  of  population  is  really 
not  soluble  apart  from  an  advanced  Empire  policy.  The 
day  has  gone  by  when  the  needs  of  an  Empire  could  be 
met  by  patched-up  and  almost  haphazard  demands  for  so 
many  head  of  boys  or  of  agricultural  labourers  or  of 
domestic  servants.  The  workers  of  this  country  will  co¬ 
operate  in  a  partnership  scheme  of  migration  which  gives 
them  a  share  in  the  existing  and  potential  wealth  of  the 
Empire,  but  they  will  not  co-operate  in  a  scheme  which 
shifts  them  from  one  country  to  another  as  pawns  in  some¬ 
body  else’s  plans  of  growth  and  development.  Indeed,  the 
problem  of  redistribution  of  population  is  not  soluble  apart 
from  some  plan  which  will  secure  to  the  migrant  a  real 
share  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  whether  it  be  land  or 
some  kind  of  guaranteed  position,  so  as  to  definitely  lift 
him  above  the  condition  of  economic  dependence  in  which 
a  propertyless  worker  in  Great  Britain  is  at  the  present 
time.  As  the  worker  puts  it :  “  Why  go  from  England 
to  Australia  to  be  unemployed  there  instead  of  here?” 
Or,  as  Mr.  Bruce  puts  it,  “  Why  pay  transportation 
charges  on  an  unemployment  problem'?”  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  this  country 
by  a  redistribution  of  population  depends,  indeed,  on  the 
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possibility  of  offering  the  migrant  a  kind  of  life  in  the 
Dominions  which  we  cannot  offer  at  home.  The  days  of 
primitive  pioneering  have,  for  the  most  part,  gone  by.  The 
Dominions  at  present  are  in  the  condition  of  industrial  and 
general  development  in  which  the  man  without  backing  is 
almost  as  much  at  a  disadvantage  as  in  Great  Britain.  The 
success  of  any  migration  policy  will  depend  on  how  far 
that  backing  can  be  given.  It  is  one  of  the  features  of 
Sheltered  Markets  that  it  shows  how  valuable  is  migra¬ 
tion  to  the  Dominions.  A  citizen  of  Australia  buys  very 
much  more  per  head  from  Great  Britain  than  a  citizen  of 
Spain  or  Argentina.  Even  when  you  have  very  similar 
communities  side  by  side  the  superior  buying  value  of 
the  Empire  is  quite  clear.  Thus  the  United  States  of 
America  in  1924  bought  ioj.  worth  of  British  goods  per 
head,  but  the  Dominion  of  Canada  bought  £3  4^.  worth 
per  head.  Every  migrant  to  Australia  and  Canada  is  a 
comparatively  large  buyer  of  British  goods.  Every 
migrant  to  the  United  States  is  a  comparatively  small 
buyer.  We  should  interpret  these  facts  as  giving  the 
migrant  a  bigger  claim  to  consideration  than  he  has  had 
in  the  past. 

As  a  matter  of  theoretical  economic  consideration  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  Mr.  McDougall’s  facts  and  conclusions  in 
Sheltered  Markets  are  capable  of  a  wider  application  than 
he  gives  them,  but  the  practical  politician  will  realise  that, 
while  keeping  the  bigger  theoretical  considerations  of 
general  application  in  view,  he  must  bind  himself  down  to 
the  task  of  the  moment.  But  a  policy  of  Empire  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  McDougall  is  also,  in 
fact,  a  policy  of  world  development,  for  we  assist  the 
general  development  of  the  world  by  cultivating  our  own 
garden  and  we  do  not  retard  it.  And  when  our  garden 
is  one  extending  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  showing 
almost  every  variation  of  climate  condition  and  racial 
admixture,  we  may  fairly  claim  that  its  proper  cultivation 
may  well  serve  as  an  example  to  others  who  have  the  same 
problems  to  solve. 

In  another  way  we  may  regard  the  move  to  Empire 
organisation  as  a  move  in  the  direction  of  bigger-scale 
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organisation,  which  is  characteristic  of  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  life.  In  foreign  policy  the  British  Empire  is 
already  acting  as  a  somewhat  clumsily  co-ordinated  unit, 
but  with  immense  effect  If  in  our  economic  arrangements 
we  draw  the  links  of  economic  organisation  more  closely 
together  we  are  only  pursuing  the  same  process,  and  one 
which  is,  indeed,  forced  upon  us  by  the  economic  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  world.  And  of  those  who  consider  that  a 
policy  of  Empire  development  will  antagonise  other 
nations  we  may  well  ask :  What  is  the  alternative  ? 
Economic  arrangements  for  purchase  of  commodities  be¬ 
tween  countries  must  be  only  partial  at  the  present  time.  If, 
for  example,  we  arrange  to  buy  from  Russia  and  from  the 
Argentine,  we  cannot  again  buy  the  same  things  elsewhere. 
And  if  we  do  concentrate  our  attention  on  developing 
trade  within  the  Empire  and  developing  the  resources  of 
the  Empire,  we  are  in  that  process  actually  increasing 
wealth  and  increasing  our  exchange  possibilities  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  For  Empire  development  does  not 
mean  shutting  ourselves  up  inside  a  palisade  and  refusing 
commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  it  does  mean  more 
intensively  using  our  great  Dominion,  more  equally  spread¬ 
ing  wealth  within  it,  and  having  a  greater  margin  available 
for  exchange  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mr.  McDougall 
is  no  partisan  of  an  Empire  which  lives  for  itself  alone. 
But  if  we  deal  with  the  rest  of  the  world  more  as  an 
Empire  and  less  as  a  series  of  separate  countries  the  world 
will  benefit  by  our  increased  prosperity  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves.  Sheltered  Markets^  indeed,  opens  up  a  chapter  of 
world  organisation  not  apparently  present  in  the  mind  of 
its  author  and  certainly  not  relevant  to  his  immediate 
thesis.  And  if  we  see  the  policy  outlined  in  Sheltered 
Markets  in  line  with  a  process  of  world  economic  organisa¬ 
tion  it  is  not  because  Mr.  McDougall  has  set  out  to 
prove  any  such  hypothesis,  but  because  he  has  truly 
recorded  facts  of  economic  organisation  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  facts  point  in  that  direction.  In  doing  this  Mr. 
McDougall  has  struck  a  terrific  blow  at  the  idea  of  a 
theoretical  Free  Trade  capitalist  development  which  will 
weld  all  countries  together  in  some  kind  of  international 
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organisation.  The  development  of  capitalist  organisations 
has  not,  in  fact,  followed  that  line.  The  way  to  an  inter¬ 
national  economic  organisation  with  peace,  plenty,  and 
security  as  its  end  is  not  by  the  break-up  of  great  com¬ 
munities  like  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  French  imperium,  and  the  United  States 
imperium,  but  by  their  intensive  organisation  and  by  their 
mutual  association  as  great  world  Powers. 

In  entering  upon  the  policy  of  Empire  development  we 
are  also  entering  upon  the  policy  of  world  development; 
the  big-scale  political  economic  problems  of  the  day  are 
beyond  the  power  of  little  countries  to  solve.  In  solving 
our  own  intense  industrial  difficulties  by  a  policy  of  wisely 
conceived  and  world-wide  development  we  are  breaking 
new  ground  in  national  and  international  affairs.  And 
because  of  the  immense  range  of  the  countries  which 
together  make  up  our  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
if  we  can  solve  our  problems  we  help  the  whole  world  in 
doing  so,  if  we  fail  in  their  solution  then  other  nations 
will  turn  elsewhere  for  help  and  for  guidance. 


CHILDREN’S  COURTS 


By  Janet  E.  Courtney,  J.P. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Home 
Office  early  in  1925  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the 
treatment  of  young  offenders'  will  be  read  with  the  deepest 
interest  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  and 
existing  procedure  of  what  are  popularly  known  as  chil¬ 
dren’s  courts.  In  this  country  such  courts  are  not  yet 
twenty  years  old,  and,  as  at  present  constituted  in  the 
Metropolis,  they  date  back  six  years  only;  but  enough 
experience  has  been  gained  to  create  a  widespread  desire 
for  their  better  constitution  and  amendment.  They  were 
instituted  first  under  the  Children’s  Act  of  1908  as  courts 
of  summary  jurisdiction  for  dealing  with  all  offences  com¬ 
mitted  by  children  or  “  young  persons  ”  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen — childhood,  in  the  view  of  our  legislators, 
ends  at  fourteen,  where  education  too  often  ends  also. 
No  examples  existed  in  Europe,  though  in  America  such 
courts  had  been  in  existence  for  about  ten  years,  and  in 
South  Australia  for  about  twenty.  But  the  idea  in  germ, 
as  so  often  happens,  was  English,'  for  in  1847  ^  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  recommended  an  in¬ 
crease  of  summary  jurisdiction  for  juvenile  offenders,  thus 
introducing  a  much-needed  distinction  between  younger 
and  elder  delinquents.  They  also  recommended  tjic 
adoption  of  the  system  of  “  reformatory  asylums  ”  in^ead 
of  sending  children  to  prisons;  but  here  also  they  were  in 
advance  of  their  age.  The  Reformatory  Schools  Act  was 
not  passed  for  another  seven  years,  the  Children’s  Act, 
setting  up  the  children’s  courts,  not  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

Another  step  forward  was  taken  when  the  Juvenile 
Courts  (Metropolis)  Act  of  1920  provided  for  the  holding 
of  separate  courts  presided  over  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate 
assisted  by  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county,  "  one 

(i)  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Treatment  of  Young 
Offenders.  Cmd.  2831.  1927.  Price  2s.  6d. 
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of  whom  should  be  a  woman.”  These  assistant  magis¬ 
trates  were  to  be  nominated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  to  be  selected,  presumably,  for  their 
special  fitness  for  the  task,  though  this  process  of  selection 
might,  one  sometimes  thinks,  have  been  carried  further 
and  have  included  the  presiding  magistrate. 

It  is  still  too  much  the  prevailing  practice,  in  making 
appointments  to  the  Bench,  to  consider  the  gratification 
of  a  laudable  ambition  rather  than  the  fitness  of  the  person 
appointed.  Undesirable  always,  such  a  principle  is  abso¬ 
lutely  fatal  to  the  whole  conception  of  a  children’s  court. 
For  what  is  the  proper  object  of  such  a  court?  Surely  not 
punishment  but  reformation,  not  retribution  but  better 
training.  The  child,  as  such,  is  no  proper  subject  for 
criminal  proceedings.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  it  is  the  business  of 
society,  working  through  the  agency  of  the  court,  to  cure, 
and  to  seek  to  prevent,  the  ills  that  it  has  allowed  to  grow 
up.  The  underlying  idea  of  the  court  should  be  guardian¬ 
ship.  The  Committee’s  report  emphasises  this  cardinal 
principle.  Where  the  natural  guardians  are  non-existent 
or  have  failed,  the  court  should  step  in  and  take  their  place. 
The  presiding  magistrate  should  be  less  the  children’s 
judge  than  the  children’s  friend. 

In  practice,  however,  and  because  the  juvenile  court  is 
an  offspring  of  the  courts  for  trying  adult  offenders,  a 
great  deal  of  the  tradition  of  the  criminal  law  of  England 
still  lingers  in  the  children’s  courts.  The  child  is  still 
asked,  or  his  parent  is  asked  on  his  behalf,  whether  he 
elects  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  court  or  whether  he  would 
prefer  to  be  tried  by^  a  judge  and  jury.  A  few  “Artful 
Dodgers”  may  understand  the  question;  to  the  majority 
of  the  children  brought  into  court  it  is  about  as  intelligible 
as  one  of  Euclid’s  theorems.  The  child  is  further  asked 
if  he  pleads  guilty  or  not  guilty.  If  the  latter,  a  constable 
in  a  plain  coat  over  uniform  trousers  and  the  unmistakable 
legs  of  a  policeman  recites  his  misdeeds  to  the  court,  and 
the  child  is  then  told  that  he  may,  if  he  wishes,  ask  the 
constable  any  questions.  Only  the  Artful  Dodgers  are 
ever  interrogative ;  other  children  are  either  too  frightened 
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to  speak  at  all,  or  they  volunteer  a  rambling  tale  of  their 
own  which  has  in  their  young  minds  some  relevance  not 
apparent  to  the  court.  But  whatever  the  child  says  is 
significant,  and  deserves  an  attention  it  does  not  always 
receive,  because  a  child’s  mind  has  a  logic  of  its  own 
as  convincing  to  it  as  the  syllogism  to  its  elders.  Only 
a  man  or  woman  who  has  never  wholly  put  away  childish 
things  can  give  the  child  real  understanding. 

This  brings  me  to  a  delicate  question,  the  suitability  or 
otherwise  of  the  magistrates  appointed  to  preside  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  courts.  In  London  they  are  always  one  or  other 
of  the  stipendiaries  for  the  district,  and  where  two 
or  three  police  districts  are  grouped  together  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  children’s  court  appear  to  be  usually  taken  from 
the  district  in  which  this  court  holds  its  sittings.  Such 
restriction  gravely  narrows  the  choice.  No  doubt  there  are 
obvious  geographical  and  administrative  advantages, 
knowledge  of  the  district,  close  touch  with  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  adult  court  in  regard  to  cases  in  which  older 
offenders  as  well  as  children  are  concerned,  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  officials  and  the  like.  But  could  not 
these  advantages  be  equally  secured  through  the  clerk 
of  the  court  and  those  same  officials  ?  They  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  supreme  need  of  securing  as  the 
“children’s  friend”  a  man  who  has  that  incommunicable 
gift  of  getting  inside  the  childish  mind. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  this  difficulty  recognised  and 
dealt  with  in  the  report.  To  be  sure  it  is  handled  a  little 
gingerly.  The  Committee  most  justly  recognise  that  “  the 
qualities  which  are  needed  in  every  magistrate  who  sits  in 
a  juvenile  court  are  “a  love  of  young  people,  sympathy 
with  their  interests,  and  an  imaginative  insight  into  their 
difficulties.”  They  are  also  of  opinion,  and  few  will  gain¬ 
say  them,  that  “  the  choice  of  magistrates  for  the  juvenile 
court  should  in  no  case  be  narrowed  by  considerations  of 
the  political  party  to  which  a  person  may  belong.”  They 
concede  that  many  magistrates  are  too  old,  they  suggest 
that  some  may  be  too  deaf;  but  they  do  not  grasp  that 
nettle  firmly  and  lay  it  down,  as  it  should  be  laid  down,  that 
deafness  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  disqualification 
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for  any  children’s  magistrate.  A  frightened  child  is  hard 
enough  put  to  it  to  tell  its  tale  in  court  at  all ;  it  is  intoler¬ 
able  that  it  should  have  to  be  urged  to  speak  louder,  or 
that  its  timid  statement  should  be  misheard  and  its  mind 
confused  by  misdirected  questions. 

As  to  positive  qualities,  kindness  and  sympathy  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  seriousness.  The  children  should  not 
be  frightened,  but  they  should  feel  that  being  brought  into 
court  is  a  serious  matter,  an  experience  not  to  be  repeated. 
Sentimentality  should  be  ruled  out.  To  let  the  majority 
of  children  off  risks  their  speedy  reappearance  in  court. 
To  joke  at  their  expense  or  to  tell  them  they  deserve 
a  good  whipping  is  simply  to  reproduce  the  home  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  a  most  inappropriate  place.  Indeed,  jocularity, 
whatever  place  it  may  or  may  not  have  in  an  adult  court, 
should  have  no  place  in  the  children’s  court.  That,  as  a 
witness  before  the  Committee  finely  said,  should  be  “a 
court  of  justice,”  and  nothing  so  rouses  in  a  child  a  sense 
of  injustice  as  to  feel  himself  laughed  at. 

On  this  question  of  choice  of  magistrates  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations  are  cautious.  They  go  no 
further  than  to  suggest  some  reductions  both  in  the  number 
appointed  and  in  the  age  at  which  such  appointments  are 
made.  They  make  no  definite  recommendation  as  to  sex. 
There  they  are  probably  right,  for  fatherhood,  no  less  than 
motherhood,  may  be  an  effective  training  in  the  problems 
of  child  control.  They  only  stipulate  that  women  should 
be  included  in  the  fit  persons  appointed.  On  questions  of 
procedure  they  are  more  outspoken,  and  all  who  have  had 
practical  experience  of  these  courts  will  welcome  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  their  point  of  view.  Whilst  recognising  that  the 
child,  like  his  elders,  needs  all  the  protection  that  the  laws 
of  his  country  can  afford  him,  they  see  no  advantage  in 
assuring  him  of  his  rights  by  putting  to  him  questions  that 
he  does  not  understand.  In  passing  it  may  be  suggested 
that  he  is  more  adequately  protected  by  those  magistrates 
who  keep  sternly  in  check  any  tendency  on  the  part  of 
police  witnesses  towards  vagueness  and  looseness  of  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  too  common  for  a  constable  to  regard  any 
assemblage  of  boys  together  as  an  assemblage  for  mis- 
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chief,  and  it  is  right  and  salutary  to  make  the  constable 
be  precise  as  to  what  he  saw,  and  how  far  off  he  was  when 
he  saw  it,  and  how  it  happens  that  one  or  two  boys  only 
are  brought  up  from  a  circle  employed  in  street  gaming, 
and  those  not  infrequently  spectators  on  the  fringe, 
not  ringleaders  from  the  centre.  But  to  return  to  the 
child’s  legal  safeguards,  the  right  to  go  before  a  judge 
and  jury  is  one  so  little  desired  as  to  be  practically  never 
claimed,  and,  in  the  Committee’s  view,  so  little  desirable 
that  they  propose  to  abolish  it  for  children  under  fourteen, 
with  the  one  exception  of  a  case  of  homicide.  Even  that, 
one  would  almost  have  thought,  might  have  been  included, 
for  homicide  by  a  child  under  fourteen  would  be  rather  a 
case  for  the  psychologist  than  for  a  judge  and  jury. 

Greater  difficulties  are  involved  in  the  child’s  right,  as 
an  accused  person,  to  be  present  in  court  whilst  evidence 
concerning  him  is  tendered,  and  to  cross-examine  wit¬ 
nesses  on  his  own  behalf.  He  is  so  pitiably  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  This  the  Committee  recognise,  and  they 
recommend  that,  instead  of  being  invited  to  ask  questions, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  statement — in  fact,  to  tell 
the  court  “  all  about  it  ”  in  his  own  way.  The  universal 
adoption  of  this  practice  would  be  a  most  salutary  reform, 
even  though  it  led,  as  it  would  lead,  to  such  self-incrimina¬ 
tion  as  that  of  the  little  boy  accused  of  throwing  stones  at 
a  train  to  the  risk  of  injury  to  passengers,  who  explained 
that  he  didn’t ;  he  “  was  only  aiming  at  the  engine  and 
missed  it.” 

A  more  serious  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  child 
charged  with  being  beyond  control,  or  found  wandering 
and  therefore  brought  before  the  court  and  charged 
technically  with  that  offence.  Every  Justice  must  have 
felt  that  either  the  child  should  be  absent  when  the 
parents  are  questioned  about  him,  or  the  parents  should  be 
absent  whilst  the  bench  tries  to  get  from  the  child  the 
reasons  why  he  ran  away  from  his  home.  More  especially 
is  this  the  case  when  a  little  girl  is  brought  to  court  because 
she  has  been  found  living  in  a  brothel.  Her  presence, 
whilst  the  evidence  is  given,  is  so  obviously  undesirable 
that  it  should  be  made  by  law  impossible,  to  safeguard  her 
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against  such  legal  purists  as  still  adjudicate  in  certain 
children’s  courts.  If,  by  a  change  in  the  law  and  a  simpli¬ 
fication  of  procedure,  the  neglected  child  could  be  brought 
before  the  court  without  being  charged  with  anything,  the 
legal  necessity  for  the  presence  of  the  parents  would  be 
removed,  and  though  obviously  the  court  would  want  to 
see  them  and  question  them  closely,  they  need  no  more  be 
in  court  throughout  the  proceedings  than  any  other  witness 
in  the  case. 

The  Committee  hold  firmly  to  the  principle  that  the 
court  shall  be  held  away  from  the  precincts  of  a  police 
court.  It  is  well  to  be  emphatic  on  that  point  in  view  of 
the  temptation  to  magistrates  and  officials  to  prefer  the 
comparative  space  and  convenience  of  their  court  building 
to  the  very  incommodious  and  unsuitable  hall  or  other 
building  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  is  often  the  only 
alternative.  But  this  is  an  evil  for  which  some  remedy 
must  be  found  other  than  transfer  back  to  the  police  court. 
Would  it,  for  instance,  be  quite  impossible  to  hold  the 
children’s  court  on  Saturday  and  to  utilise  one  of  the 
county  council’s  schools  in  the  district?  Ample  provision 
could  there  be  made  for  waiting  rooms  and  the  keeping 
apart  of  the  children  and  the  adult  witnesses. 

The  Report  also  comments  adversely  on  the  number  of 
persons  sometimes  permitted  to  be  present.  That  is  a 
practice  which  should  be  sternly  checked,  both  on  grounds 
of  expense  caused  by  unnecessary  multiplication  of  officials, 
and  of  unnecessary  waste  of  time  to  constables,  who 
h^ve  duties  elsewhere.  That  the  number  of  constables 
present  matters  more  than  their  clothes  most  magistrates 
will  agree.  Dress  a  policeman  any  way  you  please,  he 
remains  a  policeman  still,  and  the  answer  to  a  tract  of  my 
youth  entitled  “Why  are  you  afraid  of  the  policeman?” 
would  never  be  “  Because  of  his  helmet  and  tunic.”  But 
where  one  policeman  excites  no  fear,  half  a  dozen  men  of 
stature  are  awe-inspiring  to  three-foot-six,  and  three  or  four 
of  them  would  be  better  employed  in  preventing  street 
accidents.  The  Committee  most  justly  remark  that  the 
child  should  at  least  know  clearly  who,  among  the  number 
of  strange  faces,  are  the  judges  of  his  case,  and  should  be 
brought  into  close  touch  with  them. 
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This  “close  touch,”  this  never  dealing  with  the  child 
without  seeing  him  and  talking  with  him,  is  of  the  essence 
of  juvenile  court  procedure,  and  makes  it  all  the  more 
regrettable  that  the  Committee  have  not  seen  their  way 
to  go  further  in  recommending  an  extension  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  matter  of  education  summonses. 
These,  in  London,  are  heard  at  special  sessions  of  the 
different  benches  of  voluntary  justices.  No  doubt  the 
persons  summoned  are  adults,  and,  as  such,  out  of  place 
in  a  juvenile  court,  but  the  persons  most  concerned  are 
the  children,  who  in  some  cases,  such  as  habitual  truancy, 
may  be  committed  by  these  benches  to  a  special  school 
without  ever  being  seen  at  all.  This  can  be  done  entirely 
in  reliance  on  the  report  of  the  school  attendance  officers ; 
but,  without  in  any  way  reflecting  upon  their  devoted  and 
admirable  work,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  bench 
is  entitled  so  to  delegate  its  duties.  If  all  children  who 
are  reported  by  the  school  attendance  officers  as  habitual 
truants,  or  fit  subjects  for  special  schools,  were  remanded 
to  the  children’s  court,  that  would  at  least  insure  that  the 
child  would  be  seen  and  questioned  before  it  was  sent  away 
from  home. 

The  Committee  recognise  that  the  allotment  to  the 
children’s  court  of  the  hearing  of  all  cases  under  the  Adop¬ 
tion  of  Children  Act  of  1926  is  an  important  step  forward 
in  enlarging  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  such  courts  and  em¬ 
phasising  their  protective  character.  It  would  surely  be 
an  advance  on  the  same  lines  to  make  them  responsible  for 
education.  A  child  kept  away  from  school  is  as  much  a 
neglected  child  as  a  child  found  wandering.  Indeed,  the 
two  are  often  cause  and  effect.  Everything  to  do  with 
the  child,  his  home  surroundings,  his  school  record,  his 
medical  history,  should  be  before  the  court  if  by  reason 
of  some  offence  he  gets  there ;  but  why  wait  for  the  offence 
when  the  truancy  or  school  absence  is  already  known  to 
the  responsible  officials.? 

To  deal  at  length  with  the  question  of  adoption  would 
be  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article.  The  Act  is  very 
recent,  and  cases  have  only  come  before  the  courts  since 
the  opening  of  the  present  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  that  two  important  points  of  procedure  will  every- 
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where  be  insisted  on,  one  that,  as  the  Act  provides,  such 
cases  should  be  kept  as  confidential  as  possible,  and  the 
other  that  both  the  adoptive  parents,  and  where  desirable 
the  child,  should  appear  before  the  court.  Every  justice 
must  feel  that  he  would  like  to  see  and  judge  for  himself 
the  parents  to  whom  he  is  to  confide  for  life  the  child  who 
is  in  the  truest  sense  a  ward  of  his  court.  Especially  in 
the  case  of  a  very  young  child  will  he  wish  to  see  the 
adoptive  mother,  and  if,  as  happens  in  most  of  these  early 
cases,  he  is  making  legal  an  adoption  which  has  already  in 
fact  existed  for  some  time,  he  will  want  to  see  what  she 
has  already  accomplished  as  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  child.  Only  where  a  child  is  old  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  the  proceedings  and  might  thereby  learn  either  of 
its  own  illegitimacy  or  that  its  supposed  parents  were  not 
its  natural  parents,  does  it  seem  desirable  not  to  bring 
it  to  the  court,  and  it  is  to  protect  it  from  such  knowledge 
that  the  Act  rightly  ordains  the  hearing  of  all  adoption 
cases  in  camera. 

One  point  in  conclusion.  It  is  not  without  a  shudder 
that  one  sees  in  a  report  on  the  Treatment  of  Young 
Offenders  such  a  heading  as  “  Capital  Punishment.” 
The  Committee  indeed  recommend  that  sentence  of  death 
should  never  be  pronounced  upon  any  person  under  the 
age  of  eighteen.  It  is  some  small  comfort  to  know  from 
a  recent  statement  of  the  Home  Secretary  that  no  such 
sentence  has  been  carried  out  for  the  last  forty  years;  but 
it  is  to  many  minds  intolerable  that  it  should  have  been 
ever  pronounced,  and  that  its  execution  should  have  been 
contemplated.  The  age  might  well  be  extended,  though 
such  a  recommendation  is  perhaps  beyond  the  competence 
of  this  Committee.  But  to  end  a  young  life  almost  before 
it  has  begun,  to  give  to  a  young  man  or  woman  not  yet 
admitted  to  full  citizenship  no  place  for  repentance,  is  an 
act  on  the  part  of  the  law  which  one  hopes  society  will 
not  longer  calmly  contemplate.  The  raising  of  the  age 
to  twenty-one  is  a  reform  long  overdue,  whatever  view 
may  be  taken  of  the  retention  at  all  of  the  death  penalty. 
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By  James  Corbett 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  compass  of  a  short  article, 
to  present  all  the  glittering  facets  that  make  up  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  personality.  He  occupied  the  political 
stage  prominently  during  the  war  years,  and  there  is  no 
man  whose  temperamental  psychology  has  been  less 
understood.  His  intriguing  composition  is  so  baffling  to 
the  modern  critic  that  historians  will  always  find  the 
analysis  of  this  politician  a  most  arduous  proposition. 

Since  he  first  represented  the  Carnarvon  district,  the 
Right  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George  has  proved  a  super¬ 
active  politician.  Throughout  his  Parliamentary  career  he 
has  manifested  himself  strong  and  keen  in  debate.  Always 
he  has  given  us  the  vision  of  an  ardent  Free  Trader,  and 
when,  in  1905,  he  was  selected  by  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  for  a  place  in  the  new  Cabinet,  to  be  ultimately 
made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  knew  a  bright 
star  had  dawned  in  the  Westminster  firmament.  Dealing 
with  his  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  remember 
his  mediation  between  railway  directors  and  employees 
in  1907,  and  it  then  seemed  an  absolute  certainty  that 
Lloyd  George  was  fated  to  be  master  of  compromise  and 
conciliation.  His  rise  to  the  Chancellorship  in  1908 
was  like  the  emergence  of  a  new  comet,  and  although 
the  Lords  rejected  his  famous  Budget  of  1909,  it  was 
passed  the  following  year  after  a  General  Election  that 
was  revolutionary  in  scope.  That  tremendous  victory 
over  the  “  die-hard  ”  section  of  the  British  nobility 
was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  National  In¬ 
surance  Bill  in  1911,  which  finally  became  law  after  a 
strong  opposition  from  the  medical  fraternity  and  laymen, 
and  although  a  few  Unionists  objected  to  certain  features 
of  the  Bill,  the  majority  of  them  accepted  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  its  ramifications.  Immediately  afterwards  Lloyd 
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George  became  interested  in  Land  Reform,  and  after  the 
fierce  interregnum  of  the  war  period  he  returned  to  an 
exhaustive  study  of  that  subject  more  hotly  than  ever. 

Those  facts  are  recalled  because  the  war  opened  up  a 
new  state  of  existence  for  millions  of  lives.  Often  the 
kaleidoscope  of  pre-war  events  only  appear  as  a  dim  and 
distant  memory  to  the  subconscious  sense  of  our  British 
masses.  We  are  prone  to  forget  the  mighty  dynamic  forces 
that  saved  Britain  in  the  war  years,  probably  because  we 
are  so  ingrained  with  selfishness  and  placid  contentment 
that  we  do  not  pay  sufficient  tribute  to  the  statesmen  who 
governed  our  Empire  during  the  epic  struggle  with  Ger¬ 
many.  There  are  many  individuals  from  Viscount  Grey 
downwards  whom  we  could  name  in  unending  succession 
of  adulation  and  merit.  But  to  any  diligent  inquirer  who 
undertakes  a  deliberate  study  of  the  Great  War  per¬ 
sonalities  who  flitted  across  the  human  stage  from  1914 
to  1918,  the  name,  figure,  and  character  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  will  leap  constantly  to  the  critical  eye,  and  let  us 
hope  that  the  critic  of  the  future  will  be  more  generous 
in  his  meed  of  praise  than  some  of  the  small-souled  indi¬ 
viduals  of  this  century.  If,  however,  the  Allies  were 
indebted  to  one  single  personality  in  the  great  struggle, 
the  prize  must  be  offered  to  the  redoubtable  “  little  man 
from  Wales.”  Doubtless  there  will  be  many  critics 
opposed  to  that  verdict,  for  the  mind  will  leap  instinctively 
to  the  generalship  of  Foch,  Haig,  and  French,  to  the  naval 
strategy  of  Fisher,  Beatty,  and  Jellicoe,  but  if  the  inquiry 
is  pushed  to  its  logical  issue  it  will  be  found  that  the  figure 
around  which  every  other  complex  personality  revolved 
was  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  It  was  he,  beyond  question, 
who  supplied  the  destructive  dynamic  that  under¬ 
mined  the  gigantic  edifice  erected  by  Germany  and  her 
generals,  and  when  the  paralysing  Armistice  of  1918 
occurred  it  was  because  the  British  Prime  Minister  had 
played  the  greatest  card  of  all,  namely,  the  organisation  of 
an  Allied  plan  of  unity  and  control  under  the  genius  of 
Foch,  which  brought  the  German  guns  to  impotence, 
silence,  and  defeat. 

The  reaction  from  war  has  produced  a  tremendous  recoil 
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from  such  things  as  hero-worship.  The  British  community 
forget  the  humanity  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Simply 
because  he  was  unable  to  transform  the  debris  of  destruc¬ 
tion  and  disaster  into  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  during  the 
tempestuous  period  from  1919  onwards,  political  malcon¬ 
tents  threw  up  their  hands  with  piteous  cries  that  they  had 
been  disillusioned  and  deceived.  And  when  it  was 
recently  rumoured  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  contemplated 
paying  a  visit  to  Russia,  ignorant  people  expressed  the 
wish  that  this  statesman  and  A.  J.  Cook  should  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  shadow  of  the  Kremlin. 
Such  is  the  ingratitude  of  many  Britishers  towards  the 
most  intriguing  personality  in  modern  politics. 

I  make  no  attempt,  in  this  paper,  to  deal  with  the  states¬ 
manship  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  manifested  during  the 
weary  days  of  Armageddon.  I  believe  there  will  gradually 
evolve  unstinted  recognition  of  the  mighty  part  played  by 
“  the  little  Welshman  ”  in  that  convulsive  struggle.  I  pass 
rather  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  political  motives  which  have 
animated  Lloyd  George  during  his  career  at  Westminster. 
This  politician  has  been  a  Left-wing  Radical  from  boy¬ 
hood.  He  has  never  been  sufficiently  extreme  to  preclude 
compromise  with  any  member  of  his  own  group,  or  with 
any  progressive  Conservative  when  a  national  emergency 
demanded.  We  know  beyond  question  that  he  has  been 
supreme  in  the  role  of  mediation  and  compromise,  and  it 
is  this  uncanny  ability  to  placate  the  conflicting  passions 
of  disputants  which  has  raised  him  to  the  height  of  political 
genius.  He  rose  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  fame  when 
he  secured  Allied  unity  and  generalship  during  the  War, 
and  his  great  efforts  as  industrial  peacemaker  have  proved 
that  he  is  unique  in  getting  the  workers  restarted  when 
strikes  and  recriminations  have  obscured  all  hope  of  a 
peaceful  settlement.  That  is  why  certain  individuals  de¬ 
plore  the  fact  that  this  politician,  so  conspicuously  gifted 
with  strategy,  initiative,  and  resource,  is  not  in  full  com¬ 
mand  at  Westminster  during  the  most  critical  epoch  that 
has  ever  passed  over  the  annals  of  British  history. 

It  was  this  uncanny  realisation  of  the  necessity  for  com¬ 
promise  that  placed  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  head  of  the 
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famous  Coalition.  It  was  not  the  negation  of  compromise 
that  produced  the  disaster  to  his  Government  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  election — a  tornado  that  swept  all  groups  to  their 
different  corners — but  rather  was  it  our  incapacity  to 
understand  that  co-operation  was  the  vital  key  to  British 
supremacy  in  the  comity  of  nations.  And  it  is  because  we 
have  drifted  so  far  from  compromise  and  concilation  in 
industrial  matters  that  we  have  witnessed  an  industrial 
depression  which  has  shaken  the  foundations  of  British 
finance  to  the  lowest  degree. 

I  have  asked  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  come  back.-'  If 
he  does  he  will  have  no  easy  task.  He  has  many  awkward 
corners  to  turn  before  he  can  evolve  a  political  arrange¬ 
ment  between  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  himself.  Yet, 
if  a  pact  of  fusion  can  be  engineered  between  these  two 
men,  I  can  foresee  an  era  of  prosperity  and  rejuvenation 
for  England  such  ^s  we  have  not  witnessed  for  genera¬ 
tions;  but  everything  will  depend  on  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise  that  will  animate  these  two  great  personalities. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  endowed  with  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  Radical.  It  is  a  kind  of  ultra-Liberalism.  In  his 
case  it  is  the  embodiment  of  a  political  creed  which  should 
appeal  to  Mr.  MacDonald  and  all  his  colleagues.  The 
famous  Land  Crusade  of  pre-war  days  was  a  symbol  that 
this  Liberal  would  drift  into  a  pact  with  Labour  men 
and  Labour  ideals,  provided  that  the  inane  creed  of 
Socialism  was  dropped  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
Everyone  admits  that  land  reform  could  be  secured  on  a 
basis  of  legislation  without  all  the  clap-trap  of  Marxism 
in  its  train.  The  distribution  of  the  land  and  the  purchase 
of  numerous  small  holdings,  together  with  a  rigid  Parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry  into  the  trustee  of  ownership,  could  all  be 
undertaken  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  any  mis¬ 
guided  system  of  nationalisation,  or  without  lending  itself 
to  the  accusation  that  Socialism  triumphed  under  the  guise 
of  Liberal-Labour  land  reform  !  Many  people  feel  that 
the  first  plank  of  conciliation  between  these  two  groups  will 
be  some  common  denominator  of  thought  on  the  land  ques¬ 
tion,  and  when  that  is  secured  it  will  be  only  a  step  to  other 
considerations  of  political  and  social  adjustment. 
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It  is  nearly  time  we  regarded  this  grouping  in  the  light 
of  clear  perspective.  At  any  moment  we  may  be  in  the 
throes  of  a  first-class  crisis  at  Westminster,  and  it  will  be 
a  lamentable  state  of  affairs  if  we  are  tossed  into  the  mael¬ 
strom  of  a  General  Election  without  previously  anticipating 
the  political  trend  of  events.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
make  any  definite  forecast.  If  we  assume  that  the  Con¬ 
servatives  will  last  until  the  end  of  their  term,  and  if,  by 
some  chance,  they  succeed  in  restoring  the  equilibrium  ot 
our  industrial  forces,  either  by  passing  wise  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  dealing  with  Trade  Union  reform,  or  by  placing  a 
definite  limit  to  the  oligarchy  of  strike  methods,  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  administration  may  be  granted  a  further  lease 
of  life,  and  the  swing  of  the  political  pendulum  may  be  a 
trifle  postponed.  Yet  we  know  that  the  .swing  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  is  inevitable  and  certain,  and  once  again  we  will  be 
challenged  with  the  query  as  to  what  group  of  men  will 
control  government  from  10,  Downing  Street.  It  is  too 
often  forgotten  that  the  Conservatives  are  in  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  only  a  numerical  minority  in 
the  country,  so  no  one  is  really  certain  if  they  will  achieve 
further  political  power  after  the  next  election.  It  there¬ 
fore  behoves  every  intelligent  thinker  to  concentrate  upon 
some  plan  of  political  procedure  that  will  avert  chaos,  ruin, 
and  disintegration  in  the  days  ahead.  We  have  been  far 
down  in  the  trough  of  the  industrial  sea.  If  we  are  to 
mount  the  waves  again  and  rise  victorious  as  a  great  nation, 
if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  ideals  of  those  million  lives 
lost  in  the  war,  then  we  must  courageously  return  to  those 
days  of  coalition  and  compromise  that  brought  us  triumph¬ 
antly  through  the  difficult  months  of  Armageddon. 

Everything  will  depend  upon  the  unity  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  There  have  been  rumours  about  the  formation  of 
a  new  Liberal  Party  under  the  directing  control  and  leader¬ 
ship  of  Viscount  Grey.  Doubtless  this  is  the  wish  of  men 
who  are  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  cash- 
box  arrangement.  The  same  resolve  accounted  for  the 
creation  of  the  Liberal  Council.  We  cannot  blame  states¬ 
men  who  wish  to  remain  independent  in  mind  and  Liberal 
in  principle.  Yet  I  question  if  this  is  not  a  short-sighted 
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plan  of  political  strategy.  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Manchester 
Guardiany  spoke  the  highest  words  of  wisdom  at  a  recent 
dinner  given  in  his  honour.  The  Right  Wing  of  Liberalism 
will  feel  impelled,  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  to  coalesce 
with  the  Lloyd  George  Left  Wing.  The  forthcoming  raf- 
prochement  between  Liberals  and  Labourists  is  inevitable. 
Indeed,  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  bitter  animosity 
between  both  sides  of  the  Liberal  camp  will  be  completely 
healed  when  the  definite  arrangement  is  made  with  the 
Labour  Party.  I  believe  the  nation  is  craving  for  an  acid 
test  of  Liberal-Labour  reform  that  will  not  embrace  the 
dogmas  of  Socialism  or  Communism  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  tragedy  of  the  coal  conflict,  the  terrible  lesson  of  the 
General  Strike,  and  the  reaction  of  industrial  civil  war, 
will  have  convinced  multitudes  that  a  stern  recognition  of 
economics  is  the  first  vital  necessity  to-day,  and  the  bitter 
agony  of  unemployment  and  industrial  depression  through 
which  we  have  been  passing  will  convince  every  sensible 
individual  that  “  ca’  canny  ”  and  restriction  of  output  must 
be  thrown  overboard  if  we  are  to  regain  a  footing  in  the 
competitive  markets  of  the  world.  We  are  passing 
through  the  crucible  of  grim,  economic  experience. 
Nothing  wdll  live  in  this  crucible  but  elements  that 
possess  their  own  vitality  and  life.  All  the  diatribes 
of  Lenin,  Marx,  and  Cook  are  reduced  to  nothingness 
before  this  challenge  of  reality  if  we  cannot  formulate 
some  principle  of  co-operation.  If  w^e  cannot  banish  the 
baneful  influence  of  politics  from  our  industrial  atmosphere 
then  we  shall  sink  down  as  a  fifth-rate  power,  perhaps 
never  to  re-emerge  as  a  great  and  mighty  Empire. 

That  is  why  a  comprehensive  study  of  politics  is  im¬ 
perative  to-day.  If  we  can  secure  some  master  brain  of 
cohesive  force  like  Lloyd  George,  someone  to  guide  our 
political  destiny  during  the  next  few  years  with  a  strong 
hand,  we  think  such  a  discovery  will  be  the  turning  point 
of  the  nation.  All  minor  differences  should  sink  into 
abeyance  before  the  clear  call  to  national  co-operation 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  command  at  the  next 
election.  He  has  already  denounced  Socialism  and  all 
its  works  with  utmost  energy.  We  know  he  could  never, 
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under  any  form  of  temptation,  become  an  impotent  fol¬ 
lower  of  Karl  Marx  or  Chicherin.  Every  political  formula 
he  has  presented  to  the  nation  has  been  accompanied  with 
the  clear  reminder  that  his  policy  is  not  suggestive  of 
Socialism.  We  venture  to  prophesy  that  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  must  soon  follow  the  same  path.  Just  as 
he  has  disavowed  the  tenets  of  Trotsky  and  Zinovieff,  so 
must  he  disavow  and  reject  the  stupid  arguments  of  the 
Socialistic  creed.  That  is  why  I  can  foresee  the  strong 
possibility  of  Lloyd  George  and  MacDonald  being  the  two 
great  links  in  a  chain  of  coalition  between  Liberalism  and 
Labour,  a  pact  that  will  do  more  to  reconstruct  and  re¬ 
vitalise  the  nation  than  anything  w'e  have  hitherto 
witnessed. 

I  still  hear  the  bleat  of  ignorant  individuals  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  not  to  be  trusted.  There  are  people  who 
suspect  sinister  designs  in  the  contemplated  visit  of  this 
politician  to  Russia.  Other  critics  aver  that  Lloyd 
George,  during  the  General  Strike,  was  in  complete 
sympathy  with  the  extremists  and  revolutionaries.  There 
was  never  a  greater  misconception  concerning  a  great 
personality.  We  trusted  this  man  to  the  last  inch 
during  the  bitter  agony  of  the  war  years.  We 
were  tremendously  glad  to  have  a  statesman  at  the  wheel 
of  governance.  Then  why  not  repose  the  same  confidence 
in  Lloyd  George  during  these  critical  days  of  bitterness 
and  misunderstanding.^  Why  has  he  contemplated  going 
to  Russia?  Simply  to  study  at  close  quarters  the  most 
recent  phase  of  the  Revolution,  simply  to  compute  the 
possibility  of  Britain  resuming  industrial  concord  with 
the  great  Slav  nation.  Only  a  half-wit  would  refuse 
to  see  that  England  is  dependent  on  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Now  that  Russia  is  making  such  gigantic  strides 
towards  equipoise  and  resettlement — because  the  moder¬ 
ating  influence  of  the  peasant  class  is  going  to  prove 
predominant — what  a  vista  of  possibility  is  opened  up 
by  those  immense  Russian  towns  and  those  far-flung 
frontiers  of  Europe !  Are  we  to  allow  Germany,  France 
and  America  to  reap  where  we  have  failed  to  sow?  Are 
we  to  have  no  vision,  no  enterprise,  no  imaginative 
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initiative  ?  That  may  be  the  mental  attitude  of  die-hards 
who  cannot  see  beyond  their  own  potato-patch.  It  cannot 
be  the  view  of  a  British  statesman.  We  admire  the  sin¬ 
cerity  with  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  undertake  his 
Russian  visit.  When  he  returns  to  England  after  such  a 
mission,  I  believe  he  will  be  the  man  marked  out  to  lead 
this  nation  through  the  class-war  wilderness  to  greater 
heights  of  vision  and  co-operation. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  during  the  General 
Strike  was  that  of  an  impersonal  spectator.  If  his  sym¬ 
pathy  ranged  more  on  the  side  of  the  miners,  it  does  not 
follow  such  would  have  been  his  viewpoint  as  British 
Prime  Minister.  But  surely  we  can  allow  a  politician 
who  is  not  in  power  to  express  his  own  private  opinion 
with  regard  to  some  policy  to  which  he  is  sternly 
opposed.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wished  to  maintain  the 
Liberal  attitude  with  regard  to  the  great  industrial  con¬ 
flict.  But  I  venture  to  state  that  if  he  was  returned  to 
power  to-morrow  he  would  be  compelled  to  reconcile  his 
personal  views  with  the  broader  perspective  of  a  British 
Premier,  which  means  that  the  miners  in  his  eyes  would 
have  proved  just  as  obdurate  as  the  mine-owners,  and 
that  there  was  very  little  discrimination  between  either 
side.  I  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  confirming  that  view. 

But  let  us  come  nearer  reality.  Both  Liberal  and 
Labour  groups  are  painfully  aware  that  they  are  mutually 
interdependent  on  each  other  at  the  next  call  of  the  British 
electorate.  No  juggling  with  Parliamentary  figures  can 
refute  the  truth  that  a  political  truce  or  arrangement  of 
some  kind  is  absolutely  imperative.  If  Mr.  MacDonald 
cannot  control  the  wild  revolutionary  forces  of  his  Left 
Wing,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  be  a  little  more  persuasive 
in  the  gentle  art  of  mediation,  and  no  politician  will  be 
more  determined  to  retard  the  progress  of  a  pernicious 
Socialism.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  MacDonald  have 
grasped  the  fundamental  fact  that  they  are  together  com¬ 
petent  to  form  a  great  Progressive  Party :  that  pro¬ 
gress  is  the  only  thing  that  will  count  in  the  Parliamentary 
days  ahead. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  on  the  other  hand,  may  find  himself 
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in  a  more  dominant  position  than  ever  if  the  Labour  group 
cannot  avail  itself  of  his  offer.  With  an  independent 
phalanx  of  eighty  staunch  Liberals — I  use  the  word 
“  staunch  ”  in  the  most  optimistic  sense  of  the  term — 
Lloyd  George  could  prove  the  future  Parnell  of  the 
British  Parliament,  creating  and  destroying  Governments 
at  will,  formulating  his  own  policy  through  the  strategy 
of  the  division  lobbies.  That  is  hardly  the  future  I  would 
select  for  this  statesman,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  be 
driven  into  it  by  the  stern  necessity  of  the  moment. 
Labour,  for  instance,  may  capture  every  industrial  vote  at 
the  next  election.  But  it  has  still  painfully  under-esti¬ 
mated  the  strength  of  the  rural  constituencies,  and  the 
land  policy  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  provide  a  greater 
surprise  than  political  prophets  can  at  present  imagine. 
Everything  will  depend  upon  what  occurs  in  the  political 
arena  during  the  next  few  months.  If  there  is  some 
greater  measure  of  unity  in  the  Liberal  camp,  if  Viscount 
Grey  can  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Liberal  cause 
is  greater  than  the  man,  and  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
elected  something  more  than  financial  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  then  we  may  witness  any  number  of  astute 
moves  in  the  days  immediately  ahead.  There  is  another 
point  of  view.  If  Mr.  MacDonald  cannot  fall  into  line 
with  the  proposed  Liberal  pact  there  may  be  a  sudden 
resolve  on  the  part  of  Lloyd  George  to  contest  every  seat 
at  the  next  election.  That  move  alone,  providing  there 
is  real  Liberal  unity  behind  it,  may  secure  for  this  states¬ 
man  those  eighty  seats  at  Westminster  to  rule  the  political 
roost.  If  Mr.  MacDonald,  on  the  other  hand,  is  amen¬ 
able  to  some  definite  arrangement  between  the  political 
groups,  then  the  Conservative  regime  may  come  to  rather 
a  sudden  end  at  the  next  election.  I  imagine  that  the 
chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  zone  of  nationalisation.  Mr. 
MacDonald  has  definitely  declared  that  the  mining  con¬ 
flict  has  been  transferred  to  Westminster,  and  it  is  some¬ 
what  doubtful  what  are  the  views  of  Liberal  headquarters 
with  regard  to  the  control  of  the  coal  mines.  Certainly 
there  are  many  arguments  which  might  lead  one  to 
imagine  that  nationalisation  was  the  only  remedy. 
The  mine-owners,  for  instance,  evinced  no  extraordinary 
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keenness  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Royal  Commission 
Report,  and  the  Conservative  Government  were  not  in  a 
position  to  force  their  hands  in  that  respect.  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel  admitted  how  stiff-necked  were  the  owners  in  the 
negotiations  for  a  settlement,  and  that  obduracy  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  led  to  a  tremendous  amount  of  mis¬ 
understanding  and  gloom.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  there  was  a  deliberate  move  on  the  part  of 
the  extremists  to  use  the  Miners’  Federation  as  the 
foundation  plank  towards  revolution  and  chaos.  It  was 
a  determination  to  counteract  such  a  disastrous  con¬ 
spiracy  that  led  to  the  disbanding  of  the  Mining 
Association  as  an  active  national  body.  Mr.  Evan 
Williams  may  not  have  acted  so  stupidly  as  many 
people  imagine.  Perhaps  his  strategy  in  reducing  to 
nullity  the  aims  of  the  extremists  will  be  reckoned  as  the 
most  astute  card  played  in  the  annals  of  our  coal  history. 
Certainly  the  mine-owners  have  been  thoroughly  mis¬ 
understood  from  start  to  finish.  There  was  no  deliberate 
intention  on  their  part  to  drive  the  miners  back  on  terms 
of  abject  surrender  and  starvation.  The  men  returned 
to  the  pits  under  the  stress  and  duress  of  stern  economic 
circumstances.  The  tragedy  is  that  they  went  back  under 
infinitely  worse  terms  than  were  offered  to  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  dispute.  Yet  the  Report  contained  the 
basis  of  settlement  in  the  coal  industry.  The  adjustment 
of  hours  and  wages  was  only  recommended  with  the 
proviso  that  the  mines  would  be  reorganised  on  more 
scientific  lines  of  management  and  control.  But  that  does 
not  mean  wholesale  nationalisation  of  the  mines.  The 
Report  was  not  an  advocacy  of  State  ownership.  Far 
from  it.  The  men  who  drew  up  that  document  knew 
from  the  facts  in  their  possession  that  the  industry 
demanded  an  immediate  grouping  of  the  mines  in  some 
definite  form  of  amalgamation.  That  was  why  it  coun¬ 
selled  moderation  and  restraint  until  the  actual  reorgan¬ 
isation  of  the  pits  took  place  upon  some  higher  basis  of 
science  and  economy.  Now  that  the  policy  of  Cookism 
has  been  shattered,  it  still  remains  for  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission’s  Report  to  be  carried  out;  but,  as  I  have  said,  such 
counsel  did  not  suggest  nationalisation. 
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Mr.  MacDonald  should  have  these  facts  emphasised 
at  the  first  opportunity.  In  any  event,  there  would  be  no 
political  mandate  for  nationalisation,  and  although  the 
entire  question  could  be  debated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  British  electorate  would  have  to  pronounce 
finally  upon  the  proposal.  If  Mr.  MacDonald  is  going 
to  the  polls  with  a  Labour  cry  of  Nationalisation,  it  is 
questionable  if  he  will  not  be  defeated  on  that  issue.  The 
arguments  against  State  ownership  are  stupendous  and 
overwhelming.  It  will  be  a  real  tragedy  for  Labour  poli¬ 
ticians  if  they  are  led  into  a  false  campaign  of  this 
description. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  not  make  a  vital  mistake  of  this 
kind.  He  had  his  ear  close  to  the  ground  during  the  criti¬ 
cal  days  of  the  General  Strike.  I  venture  to  predict  that 
his  political  programme  is  already  clearly  defined.  He 
may  make  an  attempt  to  secure  a  Centre  Party  from  the 
most  progressive  elements  of  all  three  groups.  From 
many  standpoints  such  a  coalition  of  political  force  is 
attractive  and  expedient,  but  it  rules  out  the  deeper 
psychology  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter 
for  a  politician  to  compromise  and  smile  when  there  is 
nothing  at  stake,  but  it  is  a  different  proposition  to  ask 
the  same  Member  of  Parliament  to  violate  some  political 
principle  which  has  enslaved  his  intellect  and  conscience 
for  years.  A  Centre  Party  might  prove  hopelessly  im¬ 
potent  and  inefficient.  Unless  it  could  prove  its  absolute 
solidarity  on  every  vital  political  principle,  then  it  would 
prove  a  hopeless  fiasco  at  the  first  challenge  of  the 
Opposition.  And  there  must  always  be  an  Opposition. 
Lloyd  George  will  limit  his  aspirations  when  it  comes  to 
plain  human  nature.  He  cannot  expect  Viscount  Grey 
and  other  independent  Liberals  to  transform  themselves 
into  political  angels.  He  cannot  expect  poor  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  to  keep  walking  back  and  forward  across  the 
floor  of  the  Commons.  Neither  can  he  prevent  such 
daring  individuals  as  Commander  Kenworthy  from  de¬ 
serting  the  Liberal  stronghold.  In  short,  he  must  deal 
with  the  ever-changing  scene  at  Westminster  just  as  he 
finds  it. 


CO-OPERATIVE  POLITICS 
The  Significance  of  Cheltenham 
By  J.  R.  Raynes 

The  Co-operative  Congress  which  assembles  at  Chelten¬ 
ham  at  Whitsuntide  holds  the  whole  destiny  of  that  great 
movement  in  its  hands  more  surely  than  any  congress 
since  1917.  In  that  Swansea  Congress  of  ten  years  ago 
a  momentous  resolution  was  adopted,  declaring  that  the 
time  had  now  arrived  for  the  movement  to  enter  the 
political  arena.  Two  years  later,  at  Carlisle,  the  Congress 
declared  that  step  to  have  been  fully  justified,  and  in 
1925  at  Southport  it  paved  the  way  for  the  inevitably 
serious  and  possibly  disastrous  step  of  1927  by  instruct¬ 
ing  the  Co-operative  Political  Party  to  negotiate  a  definite 
arrangement  or  agreement  with  the  National  Labour  Party 
regarding  constituencies,  and  for  the  avoidance  of  quarrels 
over  candidates.  The  Political  Party  has  carried  out  the 
instruction,  and  it  brings  forward  at  Cheltenham  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  eight  clauses  which  welds  the  whole  movement 
to  Socialism. 

Its  passage  will  be  warmly  contested  by  large  numbers 
of  delegates  who  are  alarmed  about  the  prospect,  but  the 
opposition  is  scattered  and  unorganised,  while  the  sup¬ 
porters  form  one  cohesive  whole,  intensely  propagandist, 
and  very  determined.  Their  efforts  may  be  successful, 
and  if  they  are  they  will  end  without  question  one  great 
phase  of  the  movement’s  history  and  open  another.  Con¬ 
gress  has  not  yet  signed  the  warrant  for  its  own  disruption, 
and  I  am  discussing  the  subject  with  a  view  to  reminding 
those  responsible  for  its  direction  of  some  of  the  disruptive 
elements  now  looking  on,  just  as  much  as  to  remind  the 
political  world  outside  of  the  huge  dimensions  of  this  new 
incursion  into  politics.  Cheltenham  has  the  power 
virtually  to  present  to  the  Socialist  Party  a  pledge  on 
behalf  of  4,800,000  voters,  of  whom  over  three  millions 
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are  women.  The  Trades  Union  Congress  did  the  like 
with  five  million  trade  unionists,  who  in  the  vast  majority 
respond  by  voting  for  Socialist  candidates.  It  is  the 
alliance  of  the  feminine  vote  which  gives  the  proposed 
agreement  such  significance.  It  is  carefully  planned  to 
assure  that  the  united  democratic  parties  may  secure 
political  power. 

The  proposed  agreement  applies  to  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain,  and  it  establishes  a  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Socialist  and  Co-operative  Parties  to  meet  regularly;  it 
provides  for  an  exchange  of  minutes  between  the  two 
national  executives;  and  for  joint  campaigns  on  special 
subjects  or  during  elections.  In  the  towns  or  Parlia¬ 
mentary  divisions  the  local  Co-operative  Parties  are 
eligible  to  affiliate  to  the  local  Socialist  Party,  on  a  scale 
of  fees  to  be  mutually  agreed,  and  they  will  accept  rights 
and  responsibilities  similar  to  those  of  other  affiliated 
bodies,  such  as  I.L.P.  or  trade  union  branches.  It  has 
been  approved  by  the  Labour  Party  and  by  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Political  Party  “subject  to  more  definite  and  satis¬ 
factory  guarantees  ”  as  to  the  mutual  bartering  of  seats 
and  voting  strength.  Politically-minded  co-operators 
are  using  all  their  influence  to  secure  its  ratification,  and 
behind  all  powers  of  persuasion  is  the  vigorous  push  of 
the  Communist  Party.  Its  “locals”  and'  “units”  are 
working  with  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  conquest. 

Let  us  survey,  for  a  brief  moment,  a  few  historic  and 
present  facts.  For  some  years  before  the  war  there  were 
intermittent  appeals  to  Congress  to  enter  the  political 
arena  and  to  seek  direct  Parliamentary  representation. 
This  advanced  section,  a  sort  of  anticipatory  minority 
movement,  used  the  labour  troubles  of  1911  and  1912  as 
powerful  arguments  for  such  a  course.  Even  before 
1892  a  Parliamentary  Committee  had  been  constituted, 
and  in  1897  gave  consideration  to  Parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation.  In  1900  that  Committee  was  strengthened  and 
remodelled,  and  it  served  actively  during  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain’s  campaign  of  1903,  and  during  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  National  Insurance  Act.  Grievances,  real 
or  imaginary,  as  to  the  apportionment  of  food  supplies 
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during  the  war  rationing  period  spurred  the  Congress 
of  1917  to  precipitate  action,  and  in  1918  they  secured 
one  member;  in  1922,  four;  in  1923,  six;  and  in  1924,  five. 
There  are  also  co-operative  guardians,  councillors,  and 
magistrates.  These  five  Members  of  Parliament  have 
been  costly,  for  in  the  first  six  years  of  political  work  the 
administrative  expenses  averaged  nearly  £5,000  per 
annum,  and  with  election  expenses  added  they  represent 
an  outlay  of  nearly  £9,000  each.  At  such  an  average  a 
representative  group  would  involve  a  cost  of  £500,000, 
and  the  average  must  always  be  high. 

Are  not  co-operators  taking  an  excessively  unwise 
measure  of  the  importance  of  their  trading  channel  in 
thus  deciding  to  make  their  trade  their  politics  ?  Not  only 
is  it  a  sectional  interest  in  the  body  politic,  but  it  is  a 
sectional  interest  in  the  daily  life  of  every  customer  at  a 
co-operative  counter.  Granting  that  bread  and  butter 
politics  are  very  real  things,  politics  cannot  be  confined 
to  the  counter,  for  life  is  larger  than  the  grocery  bill. 
Members  themselves  realise  the  truth  of  this,  for  out  of 
some  fourteen  hundred  retail  societies  only  447  are 
affiliated  to  the  Co-operative  Political  Party.  These  447 
represent  a  minority  of  the  total  membership,  but  even 
in  their  case  the  alleged  affiliated  strength  must  be  greatly 
reduced,  as  no  society  has  yet  secured  a  vote  of  one-half 
its  membership  for  political  action.  It  is  the  vigilant 
minority  which  has  captured  the  meetings  and  which  is 
now  persisting  to  the  climax  of  capturing  the  movement. 
The  inspiration  of  the  Socialist  and  Communist  move¬ 
ments  alike  is  that  the  co-operative  trading  movement  is 
democratically  based,  and  soon  will  resound  the  same  cry 
that  rang  through  the  trade  union  movement,  “  Sack  your 
leaders.” 

Many  co-operators  may  not  be  aware  that  the  Minority 
Movement,  which  is  the  industrial  wing  of  the  Communist 
Party,  has  issued  a  leaflet,  The  Co-operatives  and  Trade 
Unions^  bearing  upon  Cheltenham.  It  fastens  upon  the 
opportunity  to  “  increase  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the 
working  class  ”  and  to  “  break  the  all-too-prevalent  con- 
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ception  that  the  co-operatives  should  be  dividend-pro¬ 
ducing  agencies,  and  mould  them  into  real  weapons  of 
the  working-class  struggle.” 

“As  this  continuous  class  struggle  develops,”  says  the  manifesto, 
“  co-operatives  can  help  the  trade  unions  to  achieve  victory  or  leave  them 
to  suffer  defeat.” 

It  argues  further  that  the  closer  the  contact  the  stronger 
are  the  links  that  prevent  capitalist  attacks,  and 
that  the  class-war  principle  means  not  only  resist¬ 
ance  to  capitalist  attack,  “  but  a  direct  attack  upon 
capitalism  for  its  overthrow.  Nothing  can  stop 
this  process.”  The  Communist  Party  has  its  studied 
programme  ready  for  the  co-operative  movement : 
to  abolish  the  dividend-hunting  policy;  to  become  a 
further  weapon  in  Labour’s  armoury  successfully  to  wage 
the  class  struggle ;  to  make  an  entire  change  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  conception  of  the  movement;  to  have  credits 
advanced  by  the  co-operative  societies  and  guaranteed 
by  the  trade  unions  at  a  time  of  industrial  struggle;  all 
trade  unions  to  bank  with  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  bank;  limitation  of  dividends  and  reduced  prices 
to  fight  capitalist  enterprise;  support  for  Central  Labour 
Colleges  for  the  training  of  youth  in  Marxian  doctrines; 
the  formation  of  a  Minority  Movement  in  every  society. 
Such  are  the  published  aims  of  Communism  with  Chel¬ 
tenham  in  view :  there  are  unpublished  aims  cutting  much 
more  deeply. 

All  this  portends  an  era  of  bitter  and  ceaseless  strife 
within  the  co-operative  movement,  whose  members  are 
opposed  to  unremitting  class  war.  They  look  with 
astonishment  at  the  pugnacity  of  so-called  voluntary 
co-operative  political  parties,  established  in  towns  where 
the  members  have  emphatically  rejected  political  activity. 
Such  an  instance  is  Leeds,  one  of  the  largest  societies  in 
the  Kingdom,  whose  members  not  only  cleared  out  the 
Political  Council,  but  followed  it  by  later  clearing  the 
directors  who  would  foster  it.  Then  the  Voluntary 
Party  was  created  to  nurse  the  North-East  Leeds  divi- 
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sion  and  to  address  an  unofficial  invitation  to  a  national 
official  of  the  movement  to  contest  the  seat.  Nor  is  that 
an  isolated  instance  of  tenacity. 

This  so-called  “  framework  of  the  new  social  order  ” 
is  a  movement  comprising  all  classes  and  all  interests. 
Its  attraction  to  careful  housewives  is  the  dividend,  which 
is  such  a  useful  assistant  twice  a  year  and  which  Socialism 
would  reduce  to  a  minimum.  As  a  great  commercial  pro¬ 
position  it  has  extensive  factories  of  many  types,  flour 
mills,  workshops,  warehouses,  farms,  dairies,  coal  mines, 
banks,  currant  and  tea  plantations.  In  many  towns  it  is 
the  largest  coal  retailing  agency  and  the  largest  milk 
distributor.  The  Socialists  seek  to  reap  where  they  have 
not  sown,  for  it  developed  in  its  thousands  of  shops 
despite  their  indifference.  Those  whose  purchasing 
made  it  prosperous,  like  its  pioneers  of  early  days,  never 
dreamed  that  envious  political  eyes  would  fall  upon  them, 
or  that  a  minority  within  would  dissipate  their  simple 
strength.  “  They  must  be  taught  the  value  of  political 
association,”  said  Mr.  A,  Barnes,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the 
Derby  Conference  in  January.  They  are  to  subscribe  to 
a  political  programme  identical  with  that  of  Socialism 
throughout,  save  for  two  minor  reservations, 

(1)  Whereas  the  Socialists  would  municipalise  coal,  bread,  milk,  and 
banking  services,  co-operators  would  first  “  co-operativise  ”  them. 

(2)  The  Co-operative  Political  Party  advises  proportional  representation, 
and  the  Socialist  Party  will  not  entertain  it. 

Many  thousands  of  co-operators  are  small  capitalists, 
owning  their  own  houses  and  having  reserve  capital 
invested.  The  societies  themselves  have  a  share,  loan 
and  reserve  capital  of  15 2, 5 13, 000,  and  their  net  trading 
amounts  to  £284,000,000  in  the  year.  It  is  a  citadel  that 
, Communism  and  .Socialism  might  well  envy,  and  the 
danger  of  capture  becomes  very  real  when  some  of  those 
within  cry  out  for  the  gates  to  be  opened. 


PRESIDENT  MASARYK 
An  Appreciation 
By  Robert  Machray 

President  Masaryk  was  77  years  of  age  on  March  7th. 
Largely  through  his  inspiration  before  the  Great  War 
and  his  initiative  and  incessant  activities  during  the  war, 
there  came  into  existence  a  new  State  in  Central  Europe 
called  Czecho-Slovakia,  its  independence  being  pro¬ 
claimed  on  October  28th,  1918.  Some  two  weeks  later 
its  National  Assembly,  meeting  in  Prague,  the  capital, 
elected  him  President  by  acclamation.  At  the  moment 
he  was  in  America  furthering  the  interests  of  his  country, 
but  there  was  never  a  question  of  any  other  man  for  the 
position.  When  in  the  following  December  he  arrived 
in  Czecho-Slovakia  every  city,  town  and  village  through¬ 
out  the  land  adorned  itself,  in  the  picturesque  phrase  of  a 
Czech  writer,  “  as  if  for  a  bridegroom.”  After  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution,  Masaryk,  on  May  28th,  1920,  was 
elected  President  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  During  the 
present  month  he  will  be  proposed  for  re-election,  and 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  National  Assembly, 
which  consists  of  the  two  Chambers  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Parliament  in  joint  session,  will  elect  him  again. 
The  conferring  on  him  of  the  Presidency  in  1918  was  the 
spontaneous  tribute  of  all  his  countrymen  to  the  great 
creative  work  he  had  done  for  them  and  their  native  land ; 
the  continuing  to  him  of  this  the  highest  office  in  their 
gift  is  and  will  be  an  equally  spontaneous  tribute  to  the 
admirable  constructive  work  he  has  done  for  the  State 
since  his  first  appointment.  The  extraordinary  thing  is 
that  before  the  war  Masaryk,  though  known  far  and  wide 
as  a  thinker,  philosopher  and  writer,  was  the  leader  of 
only  a  very  small  political  party  among  the  Czechs,  and 
could  scarcely  be  described  as  a  particularly  popular 
person  even  in  Prague.  But  with  the  war  came  the  day 
and  the  man  of  destiny — Masaryk.  He  it  was  who  made 
Czecho-Slovakia.  He  had  able  assistants  in  Benesh, 
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Stefanik  and  others,  but  his  was  the  directing  brain,  his 
the  driving  force. 

Czecho-Slovakia  is  composed  of  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
part  of  Silesia,  Slovakia,  and  Carpathian  Ruthenia.  The 
bulk  of  the  population  is  Czecho-Slovak — Czechs  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  and  Slovaks  in  Slovakia  :  brothers 
in  blood.  In  his  own  person  Masaryk  unites  those 
members  of  one  and  the  same  race.  Born  in  the  Moravian 
border  town  of  Hodonin,  he  had  a  Slovak  father  and  a 
Czech  mother.  His  father  was  a  coachman  on  an  estate 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  and  the  boy,  after  very  little 
schooling,  was  apprenticed  to  a  locksmith  and  presently 
became  a  blacksmith  while  a  mere  lad.  But  when  he  was 
fifteen  he  passed  the  entrance  examination  to  the  second 
grade  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Brno,  and  began  to  study  in 
its  halls,  speedily  distinguishing  himself  as  an  apt  and 
eager  scholar.  Thence  he  went  to  Vienna,  graduating  first 
at  the  Gymnasium  with  honours,  and  then  similarly  at  the 
University,  of  which  after  some  time  he  became  a  minor 
professor.  During  that  period  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  and  while  there  he  met  Miss  Garrigue,  the 
American  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife ;  he  cele¬ 
brated  that  event  by  adding  Garrigue  to  his  baptismal 
name  of  Thomas,  and  was  known  thenceforward  as 
Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk.  The  marriage  was  a  very 
happy  one;  Madame  Masaryk  was  in  entire  sympathy  with 
her  husband’s  work,  and  often  helped  him  in  it.  In  1882 
Masaryk  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Czech  University  of  Prague,  the  oldest 
university  in  Central  Europe.  With  his  transference  to 
Prague,  what  may  be  termed  the  first,  or  formative,  period 
of  Masaryk’s  career  came  to  an  end.  During  that  time 
he  had  greatly  enlarged  his  mind;  he  had  found  himself; 
he  had  even  made  some  mark  as  an  original  thinker  by  his 
thesis  on  Suicide  as  a  Social  Mass  Phenomenon  of  Modern 
Civilisation.  The  second  period  of  his  life,  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  1882  to  1914,  was  one  of  prodigious  activity 
in  many  directions,  but  more  especially  it  saw  him  apply¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  solution  of  the  Czech  national  question 
and  social  problems. 
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From  the  start  Masaryk  showed  the  faith  that  was  in 
him.  In  1883  he  published  his  book  on  Hume  and  advo¬ 
cated  emancipation  from  the  German  philosophy  of  Kant 
and  his  followers  and  acceptance  of  the  English  and 
French  positivist  and  evolutionary  teaching  of  Hume, 
Comte,  Mill  and  Spencer.  The  basis  of  his  own  teaching 
might  have  been  put  in  the  words  of  John  Hus :  “  Seek 
truth,  love  truth,  guard  truth  till  death.”  He  made 
friends — and  enemies.  He  went  full  tilt  against  the 
orthodox  professors  and  authorities  when  he  challenged 
and  disproved  the  authenticity  of  certain  famous  Czech 
historical  documents,  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
sacred,  for  they  purported  to  maintain  that  the  former 
glory  of  the  Czechs  was  like  that  of  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans.  He  was  accused  of  national  sacrilege,  but  he 
demonstrated  that  the  manuscripts  were  literary  forgeries 
no  older  than  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
That  was  in  1886,  and  thirteen  years  later  this  same 
devotion  to  truth  and  justice  led  him  to  run  counter  to 
received  ideas  when  he  defended  a  Jew  called  Hilsner, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  the  ritual  murder  of 
a  peasant  girl.  Almost  alone  in  Bohemia  Masaryk 
asserted  that  the  man  was  innocent,  and  he  proved  so 
to  be.  In  1891  Masaryk  was  elected  a  Deputy  to  the 
Austrian  Reichsrat,  but  resigned  after  two  years;  at  that 
time  he  favoured  a  federal  system  of  government  for  the 
Austrian  nationalities  on  an  equal  footing,  but  saw  that 
it  was  impracticable.  With  his  co-operation  the  daily 
paper  Ckas  (Time)  was  founded  in  Prague  as  the  organ 
of  the  Progressive,  afterwards  the  Realist,  Party,  whose 
programme  was  positive  work,  political  independence, 
economic  emancipation,  freedom  of  conscience  and  speech, 
and  an  open  road  for  truth.  In  1907  and  again  in  1911 
Masaryk  was  returned  to  the  Reichsrat.  The  chief 
political  feature  of  those  days  was  the  annexation  by 
Austria-Hungary  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  Masaryk 
inveighed  against  it.  During  that  time,  too,  he  exposed 
the  Austro-Hungarian  intrigues  against  the  Serbs,  and 
proved  the  complicity  of  the  Legation  at  Belgrade  and 
of  the  Vienna  Foreign  Office  in  the  Friedjung-Vasitch 
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forgeries.  Once  more  he  manifested  his  unflinching 
courage  in  the  cause  of  truth.  A  result  of  the  Friedjung 
scandal  was  that  Masaryk’s  fame  spread  throughout 
Europe.  The  numerous  important  books  he  had  pub¬ 
lished  during  these  years  had  made  him  known  to  not  a 
few;  his  exposure  of  these  forgeries  made  him  known  to 
all.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  exactly  a  popular  man  with 
many  of  his  own  countrymen ;  he  did  not,  could  not,  com¬ 
promise. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War  there  commenced 
the  third  and  most  important  period  in  the  story  of 
Masaryk.  In  his  Wat  Memories  he  tells  us  that  he 
saw  how  Czech  soldiers,  going  from  Prague  to  serve  in 
the  Austrian  Army,  displayed  their  anti-Austrian  feelings, 
which  led  later  to  resistance  and  revolt  that  were 
punished  by  death.  “  These  soldiers,”  says  Masaryk, 
“  were  being  punished  for  what  I,  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  had  advocated.  Could  I,  dare  I,  do  less  than  a 
simple  soldier-citizen  whom  I  had  encouraged  in  his 
Slavonic  and  anti-Austrian  feelings?  ”  He  felt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  could  not  fight  effectively  at  home  for  the 
emancipation  of  his  country,  and  after  forming  the 
Maffia,  a  secret  society  the  aim  of  which  was  to  prepare 
the  way  for  independence  in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  to 
keep  in  touch  with  propaganda  abroad,  he  left  the  capital 
in  December,  1914,  to  commence  that  remarkable  cam¬ 
paign  for  Czecho-Slovakia  which  lasted  for  about  four 
years  and  took  him  round  the  world.  Visiting  Italy, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  and  coming  into 
personal  relations  with  leading  men,  he  became  the  chief 
apostle  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  nation  among  the  Allies. 
For  some  time  he  was  a  professor  at  King’s  College, 
London,  his  special  subject  being  Slavonic  studies;  his 
little  house  in  Platt’s  Lane,  Hampstead,  was  a  centre  of 
incessant  propaganda — a  propaganda  of  instruction,  for 
little  was  known  in  England  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  ques 
tion,  and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  certain 
tenderness  for  Austria-Hungary,  which  was  misplaced, 
as  Masaryk  made  very  plain.  In  Paris  he  set  up  the 
National  Czecho-Slovak  Council  with  the  assistance  of 
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Benesh  and  Ernest  Dennis,  the  latter  collaborating  by 
editing  La  Nation  T cheque ^  a  review  devoted  to  the 
cause.  Subordinate  to  the  Council  were  those  bodies  of 
Czecho-Slovak  emigres  and  war  prisoners  who  ultimately 
were  formed  into  armies  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Russia.  He  visited  these  legionaries  in 
France  and  Russia.  He  arrived  in  the  latter  land  in  the 
throes  of  the  revolution  of  1917.  The  Czechs  there 
called  him  “  Father”  Masaryk,  and  hailed  him  as  their 
chief;  they  followed  his  commands,  which  in  the  end 
detached  them  from  the  Soviets  and  saved  them  from  the 
infection  of  Red  fanaticism.  He  went  on  ahead  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  their  passage  across  Siberia,  and  this 
led  him  to  Japan  and  the  United  States  (1917-18).  In 
America  he  saw  President  Wilson  and  discussed  with  him 
his  (Masaryk’s)  programme  for  the  New  Europe :  its 
territorial  rearrangement  after  the  war  had  been  mapped 
out  by  him  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  and  not 
the  least  remarkable  thing  in  Masaryk’s  life  is  that  his 
forecast  was  fulfilled  very  nearly  in  its  entirety. 

Before  the  Armistice  Masaryk  had  had  the  intense 
satisfaction  of  receiving  the  “  recognition  ”  of  the 
National  Council  and  Army  from  France,  Italy,  Britain, 
and  the  United  States.  When  the  long  struggle  ter¬ 
minated  Central  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  chaos,  and 
Czecho-Slovakia  was  extraordinarily  lucky  to  have  a  man 
like  Masaryk  as  pilot  during  that  stormy  time.  This  is 
what  his  pupil  and  friend  Benesh  said  : — 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  nation  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  at  a 
decisive  moment  in  its  history,  with  confidence  and  certainty  and  without 
reservations,  to  gather  round  a  leader  who  so  perfectly  incorporated  in 
himself  the  ideals  of  the  period  and  of  his  nation’s  great  intellectual  and 
military  struggles,  its  ideals  of  the  future,  its  traditions,  and  also  its 
desires  for  the  present,  and  who  so  clearly  sketched  out  the  plan  for  its 
political  and  spiritual  revolution. 

Having  founded  the  State,  Masaryk,  as  President,  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  work  of  building  it  up  on  the  principles 
of  humanity,  democracy,  and  national  and  social  justice, 
the  whole  being  set  against  a  background  of  religion. 
“Jesus,  not  Caesar!  ”  is  one  of  his  watchwords;  he  is  a 
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deeply  religious  man.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
presidency  he  made  a  point  of  keeping  in  closest  touch 
with  the  Czecho-Slovak  political  parties  as  well  as  with 
the  whole  body  of  his  people.  His  enormous  personal 
influence  has  been  continuously,  though  not  ostenta¬ 
tiously,  exercised,  and  with  admittedly  beneficial  effect. 
By  general  consent  Czecho-Slovakia  is  one  of  the  best 
organised  and  most  prosperous  States  of  Europe.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years  it  has  become  consolidated  internally  as 
no  other  new  State  has  been.  He  wants  a  united  Czecho¬ 
slovakia;  he  seeks  the  co-operation  of  the  national 
minorities  with  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks.  It  must  have 
given  him  peculiar  pleasure  when,  towards  the  end  of 
last  year,  he  saw  the  German  minority,  which  includes 
about  a  quarter  of  the  population,  represented  in  the 
Government  by  two  German  Ministers.  Dear  to  his 
heart  must  also  have  been  the  healing  of  what  threatened 
to  be  a  schism  between  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks; 
there  are  now  also  two  Slovak  Ministers  in  the  Cabinet. 
All  promises  well  and  fair.  In  any  case  he  felt  able  to 
leave  the  country  in  March  for  a  holiday  tour  of  two 
months — a  hard-earned  holida,y  enough  ! — in  the  south 
of  France,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land.  He  had  gone 
through  the  winter  in  fairly  good  health,  but  rest  and,  at 
any  rate,  change  were  desirable.  He  is  a  wonderful  old 
man,  though  his  age  is  perhaps  the  last  thing  one  thinks 
about  when  with  him.  What  one  does  think  of  is 
his  gentle  cheerfulness,  his  total  lack  of  pretences  or 
affectations  of  any  kind,  his  zeal  in  interests  not  his 
own,  his  sheer,  downright  friendliness.  And  then  one 
remembers  by  contrast  his  unconquerable  courage,  his 
invincible  powers  of  concentration  and  determination, 
his  greatness  in  action  no  less  than  in  thought,  and  all 
the  marvel  of  the  work  he  has  achieved.  Among  the 
most  singular  ironies  of  our  time — in  this  case  it  is  a 
pleasant  one — is  that  the  life  of  Masaryk,  the  pronounced 
and  inveterate  realist,  should  be  so  full  of  what  most 
people  would  regard  as  romance. 


HENRY  CONDELL:  1627-1927 
By  W.  Bailey  Kempling 


The  history  of  Elizabethan  drama  furnishes  two  distinct 
instances  of  two  names  paired  in  a  phenomenal  way.  They 
rise  readily,  like  phrases,  to  the  mind  :  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Heminge  and  Condell.  The  former  present  a 
united  tradition  far  excelling  in  interest  their  varied  part¬ 
nerships  with  others.  Equally  inseparable,  the  fate  of 
the  second  two  shows  a  still  greater  felicity  and  a  wider 
range  of  Shakespearean  prospect.  The  best  effort  of  these 
latter,  as  continuous  interpreters  of  his  genius,  was  no 
doubt  gratifying  to  Shakespeare.  With  them  he  was 
concerned  in  the  stability  of  the  Elizabethan  playhouse 
and,  by  sad  contrast,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Globe.  To 
them  he  extended  the  privilege  of  personal  friendship,  and 
in  his  will  be  remembered  both  :  “  Item,  I  gyve  and 
bequeath  to  .  .  .  my  fellowes  John  Hemynges,  Richard 

Burbage,  and  Henry  Condell,  XXVIs,  Vllld,  a  peece 
to  buy  them  ringes.”  It  is,  however,  by  just  one,  not 
entirely  unhazardous,  adventure  into  letters,  on  their  part, 
that  Heminge  and  Condell  gain  immortal  unity  with  “  our 
fellow  Shakespeare.”  An  event  so  significant  has  put 
other  detail  in  the  shade  and  brought  out  much  that  might 
have  remained  in  obscurity.  At  the  tercentenary  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  publication  of  the  Shakespeare  First  Folio 
four  years  ago  ample  justice  was  done  to  their  memory  as 
joint  editors  of  the  volume.  By  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
Sir  Israel  Gollancz  had  chanced  upon  the  contemporary 
manuscript  poem:  “To  my  good  friends  Mr.  John 
Hemings  and  Henry  Condall,”  in  which  the  writer  (one 
of  Sir  John  Salisbury’s  household)  says  : — 

How  much  you  merit  by  it  is  not  said, 

But  you  have  pleased  the  living,  loved  the  dead ; 

Raised  from  the  womb  of  earth  a  richer  mine 
Than  Cortes  could  with  all  his  Casteline 
Associates ;  they  did  but  dig  for  gold. 

But  you  for  treasure  much  more  manifold. 
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That  notable  occasion  has  now  a  sequel  of  personal  ter¬ 
centenary  demanding  an  appreciative  word. 

Henry  Condell,  “  man  of  the  theatre,”  was  born 
probably  in  the  City  of  London.  On  his  ancestry  nothing 
more  can  be  said  than  that  it  may  have  derived  from  the 
North.  Condell  comes  from  Condy,  or  Cundy,  a  local 
term  in  Yorkshire  for  the  conduit,  or  channel  of  a  mill- 
dam,  and  in  Lincolnshire  for  a  water-drain  on  the  coast. 
As  a  place-name  Cundall  is  found  in  each  county  (so  also 
are  variant  forms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heming).  What¬ 
ever  the  precise  family  calling  may  have  been,  the  tradition 
that  he  was  a  printer  before  turning  actor  does  not  seem 
to  be  well  founded.  Perhaps  it  was  part  of  the  idea  that 
Condell  made  the  original  suggestion  for  the  Folio,  though 
that  is  claimed  for  William  Jaggard,  printer  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  poems.  Throughout  his  life  he  had  intimate  con¬ 
nection,  like  Heminge,  with  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  Aldermanbury,  being  sidesman  there  in  1606. 
It  is  agreed  that  his  work  at  the  Globe  and  at  Blackfriars 
would  necessitate  lodging  in  Southwark,  as  was  the  case 
with  Shakespeare  and  the  others.  Affairs  of  different  sorts 
took  him  away  from  town.  An  anonymous  answer  to 
Dekker’s  satire  on  those  who  fled  from  the  great  plague 
of  1625  is  dedicated  to  “our  much  respected  and  very 
worthy  friend,  Mr.  H.  Condell,  at  his  country  house  in 
Fulham.”  The  writers,  who  were  entertained  royally  by 
Condell  before  their  departure  from  London  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  (acting)  tour,  beg  him  to  arbitrate  between  them¬ 
selves  and  Dekker,  Condell  remained  at  Fulham  till  his 
death  in  December,  1627,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary, 
Aldermanbury,  on  December  29th.  According  to  his  will, 
where  he  styles  himself  “gentleman  ”  and  spells  his  name 
“  Cundell,”  he  owned  much  property :  shares  in  the  Globe 
and  Blackfriars  Theatres,  land  and  houses  in  Fulham  and 
in  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  land  and  tenements  in  Helmet 
Court,  Strand,  and  some  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bride,  Fleet 
Street.  John  Heminge  and  Cuthbert  Burbage  were  two 
of  the  overseers  of  his  will,  and  to  each  he  bequeathed  £5 
to  buy  a  piece  of  plate.  His  wife  was  executrix  and  chief 
legatee.  Condell  man  ied  before  1599.  Nothing  is  known 
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of  his  wife  except  that  she  was  named  Elizabeth  and  that 
she  was  buried  in  St.  Mary’s,  October  3rd,  1635.  Their 
nine  children  were  baptised  there,  between  February  27th, 
1598-9,  and  August  22nd,  1614,  and  six  of  them  are  buried 
there.  Three,  Henry,  William,  and  Elizabeth,  survived 
their  father.  The  daughter  married  Herbert  Finch,  and 
Henry  died  in  March,  1629-30.  No  portrait  exists  of 
Condell  (or  of  Heminge),  though  it  does  not  follow  that 
Richard  Burbage,  artist  as  well  as  actor,  did  not  attempt 
something  of  the  kind.  And  here  the  question  might  be 
put  quite  fairly :  Who  was  the  original  of  that  portrait  at 
Dulwich  called  “  Head  of  a  Woman,”  a  work  indisputably 
by  Burbage.^  Could  it,  by  chance,  have  been  his  own 
wife,  or  Heminge’s,  or  one  of  those  women  of  the 
theatre,  Anne  Lancaster  or  Elizabeth  Graves,  who  each 
witnessed  Burbage’s  will,  or,  much  more  to  the  point,  does 
the  picture  represent  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Condell  ?  Guesses  at 
truth  should  not  be  encouraged  far,  but  Burbage  was  the 
last  man  to  waste  time  on  painting  the  portrait  of  a  nobody. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  monument  of  Heminge  and  Condell 
in  St.  Mary’s  churchyard  was  not  put  up  to  represent 
anything  but  the  worthiest;  it  indicates  the  world’s  per¬ 
petual  indebtedness,  as  the  Primate  said,  to  those  “  fugle¬ 
men  of  a  great  cohort.”  In  structural  effect  the  memorial 
well  deserves  all  the  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
it  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann. 

In  his  professional  career  Condell  met  with  much 
success.  To  the  record  of  appearances  in  Shakespearean 
parts  is  added  a  further  list.  This  includes  Tarleton’s 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  (Second  Part),  1592;  Jonson’s  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour  (with  Shakespeare  in  the  cast),  1598; 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  1599;  Sejanus,  1603; 
Volpone,  1605;  The  Alchemist,  1610;  and  Cataline,  1611; 
as  well  as  Marston’s  Malcontent  (possibly  with  Shake¬ 
speare  again),  1604;  and  Fletcher’s  Boadicea,  V alentinian, 
etc.  He  is  stated  to  have  shone  as  Bobadill  (like  Charles 
Dickens)  and  as  the  Cardinal  in  Webster’s  Duchess  of 
Malfi,  for,  although  traditionally  identified  with  comic 
parts,  the  more  dramatic  became  him  equally  well.  Refer¬ 
ences  to  Condell’s  name  are  plentiful,  and,  often  enough. 
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the  order  of  precedence  with  Heminge,  as  popularly 
quoted,  is  reversed — indeed,  the  relative  positions  of  these 
two  “  principall  Comeodians  ”  are  precisely  opposite  in 
the  list,  as  printed  by  them,  in ‘the  Jaggard  Folio,  and  in 
the  list  printed  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  These 
arrangements,  however,  do  not  mean  much,  though  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  first  ten  in  the  Folio  list  were  Globe  share¬ 
holders  and  partners  also  at  Blackfriars.  “  Henrie 
Condell  ”  is  named  in  the  catalogue  of  “  acters  ”  who,  with 
Shakespeare  and  their  associates,  made  up  the  King’s  com¬ 
pany,  created  by  Royal  Patent  May  17th,  1603;  also  in 
the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  accounts,  being  granted  four  and 
a  half  yards  of  scarlet  cloth  for  livery;  in  the  Keysar  suit, 
Court  of  Bequests,  touching  a  purchase  of  theatre  shares; 
in  the  Swanston-Burbage  case,  a  similar  kind  of  wrangle; 
in  the  confirmation  of  King  Charles  the  First  of  the 
players’  patent,  June  24th,  1625;  in  a  complaint  by  the 
young  actors  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  showing  Condell’s 
amount  of  shares  in  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars ;  and  again 
in  the  answer  of  John  Shanks  to  Swanston  and  others, 
before  Lord  Pembroke,  concerning  theatre  leases  and  the 
Children  of  the  Chapel  (the  Queen’s  Company).  Entries 
of  such  kind  make,  perhaps,  rather  specialised  reading,  but 
it  is  of  interest  to  learn  how  Cuthbert  Burbage,  theatrical 
business  manager,  declares,  in  a  final  utterance,  that : 
“  Mr.  Heminge  and  Mr.  Condull  had  theirs  (i.e.,  their 
shares)  of  the  Blackfriars  of  us  for  nothing.  It  is  only  we 
that  suffer  continuously.”  Long-sufferance,  it  may  be 
noted,  was  soon  to  end,  for  within  a  few  months  both  Cuth¬ 
bert  and  his  wife,  the  last  of  the  Burbages,  were  laid  to 
rest.  This  was  in  1636,  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Condell,  who  had  retired  from  the  stage  in  1623,  at  the 
publication  of  the  Folio.  How  long  he  and  Heminge 
devoted  to  their  task  cannot  be  known.  It  may  have 
occupied  them  the  greater  part  of  the  seven  years  follow¬ 
ing  Shakespeare’s  death  in  1616,  for  the  original  plan 
underwent  more  than  one  change,  and  it  is  easy  to  picture 
a  scramble  at  the  finish.  Why  Pericles  was  rejected  by 
them  and  Troilus  ultimately  included  (mostly  unpaged 
and  not  quoted  in  the  catalogue);  why  the  plays  came  to 
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be  arranged  as  they  are  :  The  T emfest,  last  written,  being 
placed  first,  and  Lovers  Labours,  first  written,  placed 
seventh,  has  often  made  engaging  debate.  To  Henry 
Condell,  however,  in  his  share  of  it,  the  Folio  stands  by 
full  measurement,  “  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain.” 

And  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmear’d  with  sluttish  time. 

When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 

And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 

.  .  .  your  praise  shall  still  find  room 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity. 

The  burning  of  the  Globe  was  a  calamity  of  the  first 
magnitude.  What  it  involved  no  one  can  estimate;  but 
any  authentic  fragment  to-day  would  be  estimated  cer¬ 
tainly  at  an  astonishing  value.  Nothing  like  it  had  hap¬ 
pened  before.  It  was  more  thrilling  than  the  earth-tremor 
which  those  at  The  Theatre  felt  on  April  6th,  1580,  and,  in 
the  words  of  a  contemporary  ballad,  exclaimed  as  they 
fled : — 

Comme  from  the  Plaie, 

The  House  will  fall  so  people  saye, 

The  earth  quakes,  lett  us  haste  awaye. 

It  also  prompted  more  vigorous  rhyming.  The  date  of 
the  fire  was  St.  Peter’s  Day,  June  29th,  1613,  the  play 
being  a  version  of  Henry  VIII  called  All  is  True.  Fine 
weather  prevailed  on  Bankside,  and  the  thatched  half¬ 
roof  of  the  Globe  was  dry. 

No  shower  of  rain  did  there  down  force 

In  all  that  sunshine  weather 

To  save  that  great  renowned  house  .  .  . 

It  was  a  first  performance,  and  the  theatre  was  well  filled. 
No  doubt  some  of  the  audience  had  seen  Rowley’s  earlier 
Henry  VIII  play;  When  You  See  Me  You  Know  Me, 
and  acquired  the  gentle  art  of  “how  to  behave  in  the 
penny  gallery,”  while  more  than  one  gallant  would  find 
it  an  easy  matter  “  to  lie  about  the  stage  ”  (with  the  pun 
thrown  in).  Burbage  was  the  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  the 
piece  had  only  reached  Act  I,  Scene  4,  when  in  the  firing 
of  a  property  cannon,  at  the  time  appointed,  a  burning 
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piece  of  wad  flew  up  to  the  thatch  and  lodging  there  soon 
set  up  a  blaze.  Being  in  broad  daylight  it  was  not 
perhaps  instantly  noticed.  As  the  “  chambers  discharged  ” 
Burbage  Wolsey  (following  the  text)  exclaimed : 

“  What’s  that  ?  ”  Answer  came  in  the  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  playhouse.  “  It  was  a  marvel  and  fair  grace 
of  God  that  the  people  had  so  little  harm,  having  but  two 
narrow  doors  to  get  out,”  says  Winwood’s  M eniorials. 
Many  writers  alluded  to  the  catastrophe,  and  Ben  Jonson 
in  An  Execration  of  Vulcan  heaped  reproach  upon  the  god 
of  fire  for  permitting  it  to  “  The  Globe,  the  glory  of  the 
Bank.”  But  the  most  graphic  and  amusing  description 
came  from  an  eye-witness  poetaster,  in  a  “  pittiful  ”  ditty 
of  eight  stanzas,  as  printed  by  Haslewood,  showing  all 
the  fervour  and  indulgence  of  that  age.  Two  stanzas 
serve  well : — 

Out  ran  the  knights,  out  ran  the  lords, 

And  there  was  great  ado ; 

Some  lost  their  hats  and  some  their  swords ; 

Then  out  ran  Burbage  too. 

The  reprobates,  though  drunk  on  Monday, 

Played  for  the  Fool  and  Henry  Condye. 

O  sorrow,  pittiful  sorrow,  and  yet  all  this  is  true ! 

The  periwigs  and  drumheads  fry. 

Like  to  a  butter  firkin ; 

A  woful  burning  did  betide 

To  many  a  good  buff  jerkin. 

Then  with  swol’n  eyes,  like  drunken  Flemming’s  .  .  . 

Distressed  stood  old  stuttering  Hemmings. 

O  sorrow,  pittiful  sorrow,  and  yet  all  this  is  true! 

There  is  no  indication  as  to  what  part  Condell  took  in 
the  cast  of  this  play,  or  what  was  assigned  to  Heminge,  if 
the  latter  had  (which  probably  he  had  not)  an  impediment 
of  speech.  Neither  do  we  know  the  names  of  those 
responsible  for  the  parts  of  Queen  Katharine,  Anne 
Bulleyn  and  the  other  women  at  Court.  But  we  do  gather 
from  the  text  of  the  ballad  that  more  than  one  actor’s  wife 
was  present  at  the  time  in  the  playhouse,  and,  slender 
though  it  be,  such  evidence  contributes  something  to  what 
is  now  undeniable  :  that  women  players  were  not  unknown 
by  occasional  service  in  Shakespeare’s  day.  Singularly 
enough,  it  is  three  hundred  years  ago  since  Hawkins’ 
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Appolo  Shroving  was  first  acted  at  Hadley  School.  In 
that  play  Lola,  a  country  wench,  after  interrupting  the 
prologue  and  making  herself  a  nuisance  generally,  as  a 
spectator  of  the  piece,  leaves  the  stage  saying :  “  Well, 
I  see  now  it  will  be  English.  It  shall  goe  hard  but  Tie 
get  a  part  amongst  them.  Tie  to  the  tyreing  house  and 
scramble  and  wTangle.  .  .  .  Why  should  not  women 
act?  ”  The  “  English  ”  here  has  reference  to  those  com¬ 
panies  of  English  players  who  toured  Germany  in 
Elizabethan  times.  Of  such  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
evidence,  as  also  of  those  who,  being  players’  wives,  were 
themselves  players.  Also  it  alludes  to  the  home  product. 
“  The  employment  of  females  in  dramatic  entertainments,” 
says  the  late  Dr.  T.  S.  Graves,  “was  nothing  particularly 
novel  in  Elizabethan  England.”  Two  women  maskers 
appeared  at  Court  in  1511;  “  playing  wenches”  appeared 
before  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  at  Caversham — Sir 
William  Knollys’  place — in  1601 ;  Farley’s  theatrical  shows 
in  London,  1617,  had  women  in  the  list;  at  Norwich  John 
de  Rue  and  Jeronimo  Galt  employed  a  woman  performer 
about  the  same  time;  four  shillings  were  paid  to  an  actor 
and  an  actress  in  Leicester,  just  three  centuries  ago;  and 
a  similar  sum  was  given  at  Coventry  to  “  Robert  Tayler 
and  Ann  Mossock,  players  who  came  by  warrant  to  shew 
the  world’s  creation  the  12  of  July,  1638.”  It  is  now 
established  that  the  first  woman  named  and  paid  for  her 
services  on  the  stage  was  one  Elizabeth  Blount,  1515. 
At  that  name  speculation  naturally  turns  towards  Edward 
Blount,  who,  conspicuous  as  he  was  in  its  production, 
brings  us  back  to  the  Folio,  and  to  Henry  Condell.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  Condell  died ;  three  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago  Richard  Burbage  was  born;  two  hundred  and 
ninety  years  ago  died  Cuthbert  Burbage ;  and  three  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago  the  father,  James  Burbage,  died — he 
who  built  The  Theatre  and  so  founded  the  Globe  :  a  “good 
vintage,’  in  the  phrase  of  Sir  Squire  Bancroft. 


THE  PAN-IONIC  FESTIVAL  AT  EPHESUS 
IN  THE  YEAR  57 

By  C.  Whitaker-Wilson 

It  fell,  every  year,  in  the  month  of  May — the  month  of 
Diana — but  in  the  year  of  grace  57,  for  sheer  splendour 
and  magnificence,  the  Pan-Ionic  Festival  surpassed  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  that  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  the 
Capital  City  of  the  Ephesians.  If  for  that  reason  alone, 
it  is  worthy  review ;  but  I  have  chosen  this  particular  year 
because  of  the  events  in  it,  and  because  it  was  that  which 
marked  the  passing  of  Diana  Ephesia,  the  Beloved  of 
Ephesus  almost  since  first  time  was.  In  that  year  there 
was  such  an  assembly  in  the  great  Temple  of  Diana 
Ephesia  the  like  of  which  had  probably  never  been  beheld 
of  mortal  eyes :  the  uplift  of  song,  dance,  and  pageantry 
assuredly  excelled  anything  thereuntil  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  cities  of  Ionia.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  Ephesians  were  proud  of  their  Ephesus — and 
not  without  just  reason;  its  architectural  beauty  was  amaz¬ 
ing,  and  is  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  hereafter  in  some 
detail.  They  were  no  less  proud  of  its  origin — even  then 
lost  in  antiquity. 

Tradition  had  it  that  it  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Ephesus  himself,  the  immortal  son  of  the  River  Cayster 
who  first  gave  the  place  its  name;  and  as  for  the  city 
walls,  even  Troy  could  boast  none  greater  as  a  builder 
than  Hercules.  Tradition  also  had  it  that  Ephesus  was 
the  birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Whether  tradition 
was  right  in  this  or  not  is  a  little  difficult  to  decide.  Ac¬ 
counts  seem  to  vary  somewhat.  Tacitus^  makes  a  very 
definite  statement  in  favour  of  the  Ephesian  view.  He 
says  :  “  Diana  and  Apollo  were  not,  as  the  vulgar  believe, 
born  in  the  Isle  of  Delos,  but  in  the  Ortygian  Grove  in 
the  territory  of  Ephesus.”  In  fact,  Tacitus  gives  quite 
close  details,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  olive 
tree,  under  the  shade  of  which  Latona  brought  them  into 


(i)  An.  iii,  6i. 
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the  world,  was  to  be  seen  in  a  “  flourishing  condition.” 
This  would  be  in  the  year  22,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
In  any  case,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  at  that  time,  the  grove 
was  a  consecrated  spot.  The  other  view — that  they  were 
born  in  Delos — is  supported  by  Homer,  who  speaks  of 
Diana  as  the  “  Pride  of  Delos.’”  But  however  uncer¬ 
tain  this  may  be,  there  is  no  question  that  Ephesus  could 
boast  of  some  illustrious  natives. 

To  the  artistic  in  Ephesus  it  would  be  no  small  matter 
that  such  men  as  Kallinus  (the  inventor  of  elegiac  poetry), 
or  as  Musaeus  (also  a  poet),  or  Batalus  the  Musician,  were 
born  within  the  city  walls.  Dion  the  Philosopher — 
Zenodotus  the  Grammarian — Menecrates  the  Agricul¬ 
turist — were  also  born  there.  And  old  Doctor  Xeno- 
crates,  thought  so  much  of  by  Pliny,  was  still  alive  in 
57  and  practising  in  the  wealthy  suburb  of  Smyrna.* 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  we  can  afford  to  indulge  them 
their  notorious  pride  in  all  matters  savouring  of  Ephesus 
and  the  Ephesians,  and  it  might  be  deemed  convenient 
if  we  surveyed  the  city  and  its  environs  in  the  capacity 
of  visitors,  having,  in  common  with  thousands  of  others, 
come  over  specially,  this  first  week  of  May,  to  look  round 
Ephesus  and  be  present  at  the  Festival  at  the  same  time. 
Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  ways  of  getting  a  bird’s-eye 
view  would  be  to  climb  Mount  Coressus.  To  do  this 
would  be  to  see  a  veritable  panorama  of  exquisite  beauty. 
The  suburb  of  Smyrna  would  lie  at  one’s  feet;  the 
Theatre,  the  Stadium,  the  Great  Gymnasium,  the  Senate 
House,  the  Grand  Colonnade  (fashioned  in  coloured 
marble),  the  city  Port,  with  its  neat  rows  of  warehouses 
on  either  side — these  would  be  the  chief  landmarks  in  a 
medley  of  graceful  Ionic  erections;  while  the  tiny  village 
of  Aiaslik"*  and  the  Aqueduct  of  Thirty-seven  Arches 

(1)  Odyssey  vi. 

(2)  Not  the  present  city  of  Smyrna,  which  lies  35  miles  N.W.  of  where 
Ephesus  stood.  The  suburb  was  Smyrna-Tracheia,  magnificently  built 
with  the  town  houses  of  the  wealthy.  It  is  possible  that  Smyrna  was 
once  the  name  for  the  whole  district. 

(3)  O'",  Ayassoluk,  now  a  Turkish  village.  St.  Mary  Magdalene  lived 
there  for  some  years.  Her  tomb  is  still  pointed  out  by  natives  to  Christian 
visitors  to  the  ruins  of  Ephesus. 
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would  be  but  a  tithe  of  what  would  meet  the  eye  in  the 
further  perspective. 

No  matter  where  one  gazed,  Nature  would  seem  to  have 
smiled.  Whether  to  the  north,  where  the  Selinusian 
Lakes  returned  an  azure  reflection  to  the  cloudless  sky; 
to  the  south,  where  Mount  Coressus  stretched  her  long 
arms  down  to  the  flat,  white  road  to  Magnesia;  to  the 
east  where  Mount  Pion  reared  her  noble  head  above  the 
valley  of  the  Selinus;  or  to  the  west,  where  the  world’s 
greatest  Temple  looked  over  the  Sacred  Port,  and  away 
to  the  mountain  marshes  and  the  iTlgean  Sea.  “  Verily 
the  lonians  had  been  wise  in  their  generation !  They 
had  erected  their  chief  city  amid  the  most  ideal  surround¬ 
ings  which  all  Asia  had  to  offer  them;  and  Ephesus  had 
grown  and  prospered  under  the  finest  sky  and  the  sweetest 
climate  in  the  world.”  Such  is  the  description  which 
Herodotus  gives. ^  On  taking  a  closer  view,  one  would 
be  struck  by  the  planning  of  Ephesus,  which  appears  to 
have  been  exceedingly  well  thought  out.  The  city 
proper  lay  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  was  reached 
either  by  road,  or  else  by  boat  along  the  River  Cayster 
into  the  sacred  port  of  Diana,  Port  Panormus.  The 
port  was  really  a  kind  of  oblong  with  the  corners  cut  off, 
and  thus  was  virtually  octagonal  in  design.  Having 
once  entered,  it  is  inconceivable  that  one  could  have  eyes 
for  anything  but  the  gorgeous  Temple  of  Diana,  which 
rose  on  its  eastern  bank.  This  was  by  no  means  the  first 
temple  upon  the  same  site.  It  was  more  probably  the 
sixth — the  design  being  by  Chersiphron,  and  in  order 
to  emphasise  the  thorough  methods  of  the  lonians  in 
building  this  temple,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
Pliny.  In  unusually  clear  Latin — even  for  him — his 
description  runs  thus :  “  The  Temple  of  the  Ephesian 
Diana  is  a  work  of  truly  admirable  magnificence,  which 
was  raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  all  Asia,  and  occupied 
220  years  in  the  building.  It  was  placed  upon  a  marsh, 
that  it  should  not  be  endangered  by  earthquakes  or 
cleavings  of  the  ground.  Again,  that  the  foundations  of 
such  a  pile  should  not  be  laid  on  a  sliding  and  unstable 

(i)  Herodotus  i,  42. 
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foundation,  they  laid  a  bed  of  charcoal,  over  which  they 
placed  fleeces  of  wool.  The  total  length  of  the  temple 
is  425  (Greek)  feet,  the  width  220.  I'here  are  127 
columns,  each  the  gift  of  a  king,  and  60  feet  in  height; 
of  these  36  are  ornamented,  one  by  Scopas.  Cher- 
siphron,  the  architect,  directed  the  works.”*  Philo,*  who 
lived  about  three  hundred  years  b.c.,  says :  “  The  soil 
being  dug  up  to  a  great  depth,  and  an  immense  excava¬ 
tion  effected,  the  architect  laid  the  foundation  with  stone 
from  the  quarries  above;*  so  that  in  these  subterranean 
works  he  exhausted  the  quarries  of  the  entire  mountains. 
The  ground  being  thus  rendered  firm  by  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  ...  he  commenced  the  work  by  forming  a  base¬ 
ment  of  ten  steps.”  Diogenes  Laertius*  says  that  it  was 
“  Theodorus,  of  Samos,  the  son  of  Rhoecus  ”  (the 
architect),  who  advised  all  this,  especially  the  bed  of 
charcoal  (carbonibus).  “For,”  said  he,  “the  place  is 
wet,  and  charcoal  will,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  wood, 
derive  an  indestructible  solidity.”  Augustine*  marvels 
at  this.  He  says :  “  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  charcoal, 
which  has  such  little  strength  as  to  be  broken  by  the 
slightest  blow  .  .  .  should  have  force  enough  to  resist  the 
effects  of  damp,  and  even  to  be  unaffected  by  age }  ” 
Vitruvius*  charmingly  describes  how  the  marble  was  first 
discovered,  thus :  “  A  shepherd  named  Pixodorus  was 
tending  his  flocks  at  this  place  and  chanced  to  see  two 
rams  fighting.  In  one  of  their  attacks  they  happened  to 
miss  each  other,  and  one  of  them,  falling,  glanced  with 
his  horn  against  the  rock  and  broke  off  a  splinter,  which 
appeared  to  Pixodorus  so  delicately  white  that  he  left 
his  flock  and  instantly  ran  with  it  to  Ephesus,  where 
marble  was  then  in  much  demand.  The  Ephesians 
forthwith  decreed  him  honours  and  changed  his  name  to 
Evangelus  (the  good  messenger),  and  ever  since  the  chief 

(1)  Pliny  :  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii,  21. 

(2)  Philo  :  de  Septem  Orbis  Miraculis,  vi. 

(3)  These  quarries  whence  the  marble  was  derived  are  on  the  N.  side 
of  Mt.  Pion. 

(4)  Diogenes  Laertius  :  ii,  8. 

(5)  Augustine  :  De  Civitate  Dei,  xxi,  4. 

(6)  Vitruvius,  x,  7. 
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magistrate  of  the  city  has  proceeded  every  month  to  this 
spot  and  has  sacrificed  to  him.”  I  now  give  a  Very 
cursory  description  of  the  beauty  of  this  temple,  in  which 
the  Festival  took  place.  From  the  front  of  it,  which  one 
would  see  as  one  sailed  the  Sacred  Port,  it  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  some  respects  which  the  Mansion  House  presents, 
having  an  Ionic  fa9ade  with  pillars,  and  an  ornamental 
triangular  head-piece.  But  in  this  case  the  marble  was 
not  grey  nor  even  white :  it  was  of  the  most  brilliant  j 

colouring  conceivable.  There  was  no  tower  of  any  kind.  j 

As  one  approached  it  by  seemingly  endless  steps,  j 

decorated  by  handsome  equestrian  statuary,  one  might 
truly  marvel  at  the  gorgeous  pillars,  each  60  feet  high,  j 

monolithal  and  fluted,  and  most  handsomely  decorated  ! 

in  the  capital ;  also  one  might  spend  much  time  in  inspect-  j 

ing  the  countless  statues  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  I 

Theoprastus^  says  that  the  doors  “  were  made  of  cypress- 
wood,  the  planks  for  which  had  been  treasured  up  for 
four  generations.”  Pliny*  says  that  the  reason  they  were  i 

“  as  good  as  new  ”  was  that  they  had  been  kept  “  four  ! 

years  in  glue,”  and  that  cypress  was  chosen  in  preference  ! 

to  other  woods,  because  it  “  alone  has  the  property  of 
preserving  its  beauty  and  polish.”  Petrus  Gyllius’ 
speaks  of  the  decorations  thereon  as  representing  “  Jove 
wfth  his  thunderbolts,  Neptune  with  his  trident,  Apollo 
with  his  arrows,  and,  in  the  lower  part,  giants  fighting  with 
dragons,  throwing  rocks  with  their  hands,  and  looking  up 
with  maddened  eyes.”  The  roof  was  entirely  of  cedar, 
and  the  staircase  of  the  wood  of  the  vine,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  was  classed  as  a  tree.*  But  the  great  object 
of  veneration  was,  of  course,  the  statue  of  Diana  Ephesia 
herself.  She  was  scarcely  a  beauty,  as  anyone  who  has 
seen  her  in  the  museum  at  Naples  can  testify.  This  was 
the  statue  which  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  from 
Jupiter.^  If  the  ancient  writers  are  to  be  credited,  the 
statue  at  Naples  cannot  be  the  original  one,  because  the 
head  and  extremities  are  of  bronze  and  the  body  of 

(1)  Theoprastus :  de  Historia  Plantarum,  v,  5. 

(2)  Pliny  :  H.  N.,  xvi,  79.  (3)  Petrus  Gyllius  :  Hi,  4. 

(4)  Pliny  :  H.  N.,  xiv,  i.  (S)  Acts,  xix,  35. 
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Oriental  alabaster,  and  this  combination  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  classics  at  all.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  seem 
to  have  thought  it  to  be  of  wood — beech  or  elm ; 
Vitruvius^  says  cedar;  Pliny*  says  everyone  agrees  that  it 
was  ebony,  “  except  Mucianus,  who  was  thrice  consul, 
and  one  of  the  last  who  saw  it.”  I  cannot  presume  to 
offer  any  opinion. 

But  I  might  add  that  Xenophon,  as  usual,  goes  one 
better  than  the  rest,  and  declares  that  it  was  of  gold.* 
As  the  Mother  of  Nature,  the  Source  of  All  Things, 
Diana  was  represented  as  a  many-breasted  figure.  The 
design  of  the  closed  feet  and  the  hands  supported  by 
fulcra  is  a  proof,  of  course,  of  antiquity.  The  circle 
round  the  head,  as  usual,  means  glory,  and  the  griffin 
at  her  side  expresses  the  brilliancy  of  that  glory.  In  the 
breast  are  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  of  which  those 
'  visible  from  the  front  are  the  ram,  bull,  twins,  crab, 

I  and  lion.  These  signs  are  divided  by  the  twelve  hours. 

The  lions  on  her  arms  denote  her  power,  and  her  hands 
are  outstretched  because  she  is  willing  to  receive  all  who 
come  to  her.  Such  was  the  deity  whom,  as  Demetrius, 
the  silversmith,  once  said,  “  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shippeth.”* 

Diana  was  called  Artemis  because  of  her  power  to 
i  cure  diseases,*  but  numerous  other  epithets  have  been 
showered  upon  her  by  the  classic  writers.  Amarusia, 
resplendent;  Amphipyros,  girt  with  fire;  Aphoea, 
deliverer;  Kallista,  most  beautiful;  Ethiope,  of  burning 
eyes;  Astrache,  queen  of  the  stars,  are  but  a  very  few 
of  them. 

The  Temple  Staff,  housed  somewhere  conveniently 
near,  usually  consisted  of  the  High  Priestess,  the  Chief 
Priest,  a  score  or  so  of  ordinary  priests  and  priestesses, 
and  something  like  thirty  vestal  virgins.  These,  together 
with  guards,  servants,  messengers,  and  general  attaches, 
completed  an  entourage  of  about  a  hundred  strong,  main¬ 
tained  at  the  public  expense.  The  head  of  the  staff  was 

(i)  Vitruvius,  ii,  9.  (2)  Pliny :  H.  B.,  xvi,  79. 

(3)  Xenophon.  Anabasis,  v. 

(4)  Acts,  xix,  27.  (S)  Strabo. 
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the  High  Priestess,  whose  sway  within  the  confines  of  the 
Temple  is  only  comparable  with  that  of  a  dean  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  cathedral.  This  is  curious  when  one  considers  the 
method  of  her  appointment.  Every  year  the  vestal  virgins 
who  had  attained  their  twentieth  (but  not  their  twenty-first) 
birthday  were  selected  from  many  applicants  from  the  city 
and  neighbouring  places.  In  course  of  time  further  selec-  ! 

tion  was  made  from  these  for  the  post  of  ordinary  priestess  ! 

as  vacancies  occurred.  This  was  done  largely  (but  by  no 
means  entirely)  by  vote.  But  the  High  Priestess  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Chief  Priest  alone.  Certain  it  was  that  the 
restrictions  did  not  seem  to  deter  candidates  from  enter¬ 
ing  their  names  for  the  post,  even  though  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  High  Priestess  was  forbidden,  on  the  pain  of 
death,  ever  to  leave  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  all  the  [ 
days  of  her  office.  Also,  she  had,  perforce,  to  take  a  vow 
of  celibacy.  So  that  much  reserve  was  set  about  the  head 
of  the  Temple  of  Artemis,  who  was,  above  all  things, 
looked  upon  in  the  city  as  being  the  acme  of  spotless  \ 

purity.  Moreover,  once  the  High  Priestess  was  appointed 
(an  appointment  made  not  only  with  personal  appearance  " 
as  a  qualification,  but  a  certain  amount  of  scholarship  also)  1 
it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  obey  her,  even  including  the  Chief 
Priest  himself.  At  the  end  of  seven  years — namely,  upon 
her  twenty-seventh  birthday,  or  upon  some  date  con¬ 
veniently  near  it — the  High  Priestess  was  disappointed  ; 
from  her  position.  What  happened  then  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Some  say  that  Diana  took  her  unto  herself : 
others  that  Jupiter,  from  whom  the  great  Idol  had  fallen 
(no  man  knew  when),  came  down  and  received  her  per¬ 
sonally,  taking  her  behind  him  on  the  winged  horse 
Pegasus  even  unto  Mount  Olympus — there  to  dwell  with 
him  for  ever. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  Capital  City  of  the  Ephesians  was 
Diana.  And  as  the  High  Priestess  was  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  policy  at  the  Temple,  it  naturally  follows  that 
hers  was  something  of  a  political  position.  There  are 
evidences  that  she  held  audiences,  and  made  herself  felt 
in  no  small  way,  even  amongst  the  learned  in  the  city. 
Steeped  in  all  the  mystery  which  surrounded  the  Goddess 
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Diana  though  she  might  be,  it  is  little  short  of  amazing  how 
the  secrets  of  the  “  Voice  of  All  Time  ”  were  kept  inviolate 
for  so  many  generations.  The  whole  thing  was  so  much 
quackery  :  that  is  perfectly  obvious.  And  yet  it  held  the 
intellect  of  all  and  sundry,  only  proving  once  again  how 
powerful  is  tradition.  But  the  Festival,  which  I  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  describe  as  accurately  as  my  reading  permits  me, 
must  indeed  have  been  an  imposing  affair.  In  dealing 
with  the  religious  side  of  it  first  I  think  it  would  be  more 
effective  if  I  treated  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Ephesians  themselves,  rather  than  from  that  of  looking 
back  upon  it  as  so  much  pagan  nonsense  in  the  light  of 
history  and  our  own  religious  revelations.  I  say  this 
because  it  is  quite  patent  that  they  were  very  much  in 
earnest,  their  very  fanaticism  being  the  cause  of  their 
being  so  easily  duped.  The  Ephesians,  ever  early  risers, 
would,  doubtless,  be  abroad  unusually  so  on  the  day  of  the 
Festival  in  the  Temple.  They  would  have  come  from  all 
parts,  and,  seemingly,  all  roads  would  lead  to  the  Agora 
Civilis,  the  large  and  open  Forum,  with  its  public  build¬ 
ings  surrounding  it,  and  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  centre. 
Notices  of  the  events  of  the  day  had  probably  been  posted 
up  some  time  previously.  At  least,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Agora  was  a  public  promenade,  the  resort  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  early  morning  air. 
Had  you  or  I  walked  with  them  it  might  have  occurred 
to  us  that  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  had  done  the  same  thing 
before  us.  Indeed,  it  would  be  the  boast  of  the  aged  in 
Ephesus  that  they  could  call  the  sight  to  mind.  For  two 
hours  or  more  after  the  sun  had  risen  there  would  have 
been  a  countless  stream  of  not  only  Ephesians,  but  of 
visitors — Jews,  Romans,  Greeks,  Cretans,  Persians, 
Corinthians — all  come  to  see  and  to  be  seen  in  “  our 
peaceable  walks  ”  (as  Xenophon  says  of  the  Agora),  and 
all  pouring  in  through  the  great  arches,  along  the  Grand 
Colonnade  (of  coloured  marble),  round  past  the  tombs 
of  Dionysius*  and  Herapythus^  along  the  cloistered,  shady 

(i)  Dionysius,  the  Rhetorician  of  Miletus,  buried  at  the  public  expense 
of  the  Ephesians. 

{2)  Herapythus,  the  restorer  of  liberty  to  Ephesus  after  the  sack  of  the 
city  by  Memnon,  the  General  of  Darius. 

VOL.  CXXI.  N.S.  B  B 
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way  by  the  margin  of  the  lake,  through  the  Great 
Gymnasium,  along  by  the  side  of  the  city  Port,  and  so 
into  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  of  the  dread  Artemis. 
In  honour  of  the  solemn  festive  season  national  dress 
would  be  worn  by  all  and  sundry,  and  almost  every  bril¬ 
liant  colour  that  the  eye  has  ever  beheld  or  the  imagination 
conjured  would  be  flashing  in  the  morning  breeze.  To 
see  would  be  certainly  to  admire  thq  festal  dress  of  the 
lonians,  with  their  violets,  blues,  yellows  and  scarlets, 
all  interwoven  with  diamond-shaped  figures,  under  their 
long  cloaks,  which  would  attract  the  attention  by  reason 
of  their  elaborate  ornamentation  as  the  wearers  moved 
about  in  the  morning  breeze.  The  Corinthians  could 
easily  be  distinguished  by  a  white  (or  pale  lemon) 
serapian,  which  fell  becomingly  over  the  calasire,  a  long 
flowing  garment  reaching  to  the  ankle — here  of  white,  pale 
yellow,  or  sea-blue;  there  of  violet,  hyacinth,  or  flame- 
colour.  One  readily  knew  a  Persian  in  those  days  by  his 
actean,  which  was  his  most  revered  form  of  dress,  and 
which  was  bordered  with  grains  of  gold,  like  millet-seed, 
threaded  with  a  purple  ribbon,  and  woven  into  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  material.* 

In  describing  the  actual  ritual  at  the  Pan-Ionic  Festival 
at  Ephesus  I  am  faced  with  a  serious  difficulty :  there  is 
no  account  of  it  in  its  entirety.  I  am  therefore  compelled 
to  piece  together  the  tiny  scraps  of  information  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  from  the  ancient  writers,  putting  them 
in  the  order  in  which  I  imagine  they  must  have  taken  place. 
It  does  not  strain  the  imagination  to  conjure  up  a  picture 
of  the  greatness  of  the  concourse  that  would  witness  the 
slow,  stately  movements  of  the  almost  unending  proces¬ 
sion  through  the  streets.  “For,”  says  Xenophon,*  “the 
holy  utensils  would  lead  the  van  :  the  horses,  hounds  and 
hunting  accoutrements  bring  up  the  rear;  for  Diana  was 
the  Goddess  of  Hunting.”  The  streets  of  the  city  would 
be  humming  with  excitement  with  everyone  out  to  witness 
the  youths  and  maidens  of  the  district,  respectively  dis¬ 
guised  as  nymphs  and  dryads,  fauns  and  satyrs. 

(1)  Democritus.  Athen.,  Hi,  4. 

(2)  Xen.  de  Amor. 
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Moreover,  there  would  not  be  a  virgin  in  or  about  Ephesus 
but  had  attended  to  her  raiment;  not  a  young  swain  but 
had  bethought  him  that  he  might  present  a  goodly  appear¬ 
ance,  for  this  was  the  time  of  marriages.  “  Each  of  the 
virgin  train,”  writes  Xenophon,  “behaved  as  in  the 
presence  of  her  lover,”  and  goes  on  to  describe  her  dress 
as  being  purple  in  colour,  with  the  skin  of  a  fawn  girdling 
it  around,  on  which  hung  her  quiver  and  arrows.* 

Within  the  Temple  hymns  were  sung  to  Diana  by  a  choir 
of  dancers,  so  beautifully  described  in  Homer  and 
Vergil.  But  the  real  business,  so  to  speak,  of  the  day 
was  the  presentation  of  shrines  and  images,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  were  of  silver.  These  were  handed  to  the 
Chief  Priest  by  the  lesser  Priests  and  Priestesses,  who 
placed  them  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Dais  upon  which  the 
image  of  Diana  stood.  Now,  in  the  year  57  the  officer 
to  the  sacred  shrines  of  Artemis  was  the  famous 
Demetrius,  the  silversmith  of  Ephesus,  referred  to  in  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  Acts,  and  also  (more  closely)  in  the 
Ethiopic  Texts.  Demetrius  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning.  He  was  also  very  wealthy,  having  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune  from  the  manufacture  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  shrines.  But  during  the  last  two  years  he  had 
suffered  not  an  inconsiderable  loss  in  trade  owing  to  the 
conversion  to  the  new  faith — Christianity — of  many  of 
his  rich  Jewish  clients.  In  his  view  one  man  alone  was 
responsible  for  this  condition  of  affairs — Paul  of  Tarsus, 
better  known  to  us  as  Saint  Paul  the  Apostle.  The 
story  of  how  Demetrius  called  together  his  craftsmen  and 
sent  them  into  the  highways  and  byways,  thereby  success¬ 
fully  calling  together  one  of  the  greatest  concourses  ever 
seen  in  Ephesus,  is  recounted  in  that  same  chapter  of 
Acts.  The  Ethiopic  Texts  give  further  accounts  of  the 
war  against  Paul  as  carried  on  by  Demetrius,  until  the 
latter’s  conversion  by  that  virile  old  man  some  years  later. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sidelights  on  that  account, 
unfortunately  so  sparsely  given  by  St.  Luke,  is  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Recorder  of  Ephesus.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  Recorder  was  himself  a  Christian,  though  he  scarce 
(i)  Xen.  Eph.  de  Amor.  Anth.  ct  AbfX)c.,  i,  a. 
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dare  say  so  with  the  Emperor  Nero  on  the  throne  of  Rome; 
but  the  noise  in  the  theatre  was  so  great  that  the  Recorder 
feared  a  report  of  it  would  assuredly  reach  Nero’s  ears. 
Had  it  been  the  Emperor  Claudius  it  would  not  have 
signified  so  greatly.  Claudius  was  a  genial  man,  and 
would  have  taken  no  notice  of  a  matter  of  this  kind;  but 
Nero  was  the  friend  of  no  man,  particularly  if  he  chanced 
to  be  a  Christian.  But  the  Recorder  adopted  exactly  the 
right  attitude.  In  reading  the  Greek  account  of  the  Acts  I 
was  particularly  struck  by  his  studied  courtesy,  entirely 
missed  in  both  the  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  of 
the  new  Testament.  “  Gentlemen  of  Ephesus,”  said  he, 
“  what  fellow  is  there  amongst  you  who  knoweth  not  that 
the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  And  that  distinction  of  term,  to  my 
mind,  gives  the  key  to  the  Recorder’s  character.  He 
knew,  as  they  all  did,  that  Paul  and  his  companions  had 
(not  unnaturally)  taken  advantage  of  the  visitors  to 
Ephesus,  all  of  whom  would  have  little  to  do  and  be  in 
thorough  holiday  mood,  and  had  held  meetings  in  the 
great  Agora  and  elsewhere.  But  he  was  far  too  tactful  to 
say  so,  and  he  succeeded  in  quashing  the  whole  regrettable 
affair.  Demetrius,  on  his  part,  would  not  have  succeeded 
quite  so  well  merely  by  sending  out  his  craftsmen.  He 
had,  of  course,  appealed  to  the  Temple.  And,  naturally, 
the  High  Authority  was  well  aware  that  if  Paul  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  people  to  listen  to  him  the  Ephesians 
would  not  only  turn  against  Diana  but  would  banish 
everything  which  reminded  them  of  her,  not  least  silver 
as  a  metal  for  craftsmanship.  And  this,  of  course,  was 
where  the  rub  came  so  far  as  Demetrius  himself  was  con¬ 
cerned.  The  most  amazing  factor  in  the  whole  situation 
is  the  extraordinary  power  which  the  Temple  had  in 
Ephesus.  The  method  of  obtaining  it  w^as  so  ridiculously 
simple  that  it  is  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  it  had  not 
been  discovered  and  exposed  ages  ago.  At  the  Festival 
each  year  the  “  Voice  of  Artemis  ”  was  heard  of  all  men. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  continuous  rumbling,  which  it  is 
not  difficult  to  believe  heightened  into  a  terrifying  roar 
on  occasion  when  the  anger  of  the  goddess  was  being  dis- 
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played.  It  was,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  effected  by  a 
mechanical  device  worked,  one  supposes,  by  one  of  the 
staff.  And  yet  this  sort  of  thing  had  been  going  on  for 
generations.  The  “Voice  of  the  Ages”  was  “inter¬ 
preted  ”  by  the  High  Priestess  to  a  humble  and  terrified 
populace.  And  this  year  it  was  ill  that  was  spoken. 
There  had  come  a  man  from  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  who  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  a  tent-maker  by  trade,  but  who  was  by  way 
of  being  a  travelling  preacher  also.  And  he  had  dared 
to  speak  leasing.  He  had  said  that  there  be  no  gods  that 
be  made  with  hands.  He  must  be  affronted  and  stoned  to 
death  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  But,  fortunately,  St.  Paul 
had  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  had  not  made 
his  appearance  in  the  theatre  or  elsewhere  as  soon  as  the 
declaration  from  the  Temple  was  known.  But  it  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  this  fine  old  man  that  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  go  there  and  see  the  matter  through. 
It  would  certainly  have  cost  him  his  life  if  he  had. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  this  theatre  at  Ephesus — the 
largest  the  world  ever  saw,  either  before  or  since — can  be 
obtained  by  a  comparison  with  Drury  Lane.  The  seating 
accommodation  there  is,  roughly,  3,200.  It  seems  rather 
insignificant  when  compared  with  a  construction  which 
could  seat  comfortably  56,700  souls.  Moreover,  so  perfect 
were  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  theatre  at  Ephesus  that 
on  a  still  night — a  common  enough  event  in  the  summer 
months — a  single  actor  could  be  heard  distinctly  all  over 
it,  even  on  the  promenade  which  ran  round  the  top.  The 
diameter  of  the  theatre  was  660  feet,  which  exceeds  that 
of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome  by  at  least  40  feet. 

Following  the  Festival  were  the  Ionic  and  Olympic 
games  held  in  the  Great  Gymnasium.  There  were  other 
gymnasia  in  Ephesus  besides  this  one — as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  was  quite  a  large  one  belonging  to  the  theatre — but 
the  Great  Gymnasium  was  always  the  scene  of  the  Festive 
Games.  The  area  of  this  stupendous  enclosure  was, 
roughly,  15  acres,  and  its  actual  measurements  in  Greek 
feet  were  925  by  685.  On  three  sides  of  it  stretched 
spacious  porticos,  that  on  the  south  side  being  double,  for 
protection  in  bad  weather.  According  to  Pausanias,  one 
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of  the  most  interesting  things  to  see  took  place  in  the 
Plethrion,  where  the  judges  matched  the  wrestlers  who 
were  of  “  equal  age  and  science.”  In  another  enclosure 
it  would  be  possible  to  see  the  Quinquestiones,  those 
gallant  young  stalwarts  who  engaged  in  all  the  exer¬ 
cises — leaping,  running,  hurling  the  quoit  and  wrestling. 
Pausanias  waxes  eloquent  over  some  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  young  men  of  his  day.  He  seems  to  have 
particularly  admired  a  man  who  once  leapt  52  feet.  And 
so  one’s  morning  might  be  spent.  After  luncheon,  served 
in  one  of  the  porticos,  where  one  would  be  in  company 
with  well-to-do  merchants,  lawyers,  philosophers  and  the 
like,  there  were  further  attractions  in  the  shape  of  the 
Military  Display.  The  exercises  of  the  heavy-armed 
cohorts,  the  shield-bearers,  the  archers  and  the  javelin- 
throwers  were  undertaken.  But  the  excitement,  referred 
to  by  more  than  one  writer,  was  always  at  its  height  when 
the  several  prize-winners  went  down  to  the  Plethrion  again 
to  receive  their  rewards — those  much-coveted  laurel 
wreaths  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  Greek.  And  if  one  cared 
to  remain  out  late  enough  one  might  see,  if  Xenophon 
is  to  be  credited,  the  procession,  with  the  commander  at 
its  head,  from  the  Gymnasium  to  the  Temple  to  offer  the 
garlands  to  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  who  would  assuredly 
bless  them  for  their  prowess,  commend  them  for  their 
bravery,  and  personally  reward  the  great  among  them. 
It  seems  incredible  that  Ephesus  has  gone.  And  yet  not 
only  has  the  city  virtually  disappeared  altogether  but  even 
the  very  climate  has  changed,  and  what  was  once  proudest 
in  proudest  Asia — one  of  the  Eyes  of  the  World — is  now 
but  a  quagmire,  whose  breath  exhales  fever  and  pestilence. 
It  has,  of  course,  but  suffered  the  fate  of  other  great  cities. 
Troy,  Babylon,  Carthage — each  in  its  turn  has  risen  only  to 
fall.  But  of  all  of  them — now  but  a  memory,  a  mere 
phantom — none  was  so  proud,  so  cultured,  so  architectur¬ 
ally  perfect  as  “  the  Empress  of  Ionia,  renowned  Ephesus, 
famous  for  war  and  learning.” 
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By  a  Conservative  M.P 

Even  two  swallows  do  not  make  a  summer,  and  two  bye- 
elections  do  not  constitute  a  political  portent.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  return  of 
Liberal  candidates  in  the  recent  elections  at  Leith  and 
Southwark  undoubtedly  give  food  for  thought  to  all  who 
are  quick  to  sense  the  political  atmosphere. 

Those  bye-elections  do  not  stand  alone.  Few  as  the 
Liberals  are  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  still  form  a 
strong  party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  why  they  permit 
the  half-dozen  Socialist  peers  to  occupy  the  front  Opposi¬ 
tion  bench  in  that  House  I  do  not  understand.  They  still 
form  a  considerable  party  in  the  country,  and  in  my 
judgment  it  would  be  a  day  of  ill-omen  for  the  country 
were  they  to  be  extinguished  or  even  diminished  in 
numbers. 

On  the  contrary,  writing  as  a  lifelong,  a  convinced  and 
a  consistent  Conservative,  I  hold  that  the  continued  vitality 
of  Liberalism  and  of  much  for  which  the  Liberal  Party 
has  stood  in  the  past  is  a  matter  of  supreme  moment  for 
all  w^ho  put  patriotism  above  party,  and,  indeed,  for  many 
who  don’t.  For  nothing  could,  in  the  long  run,  be  worse 
for  the  party  to  which  I  adhere  than  that  we  should  be 
faced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  an  Opposition  so  feeble 
in  personnel,  so  lacking  in  Parliamentary  sense  and 
political  experience,  so  hopelessly  divided  in  opinion  as 
the  Parliamentary  Socialist  Party  is  to-day. 

Let  me,  then,  attempt  to  summarise  the  outstanding 
facts  of  the  political  situation  as  I  see  them. 

(i)  By  far  the  most  remarkable  portent  in  the  party 
politics  of  our  time  has  been  the  rise  of  the  Socialist  Party. 
Its  progress  can  be  measured  by  the  following  table,  in 
which  account  is  taken  only  of  the  602  constituencies  in 
England,  Wales  and  Scotland  : — 
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General  Election. 
1900  . 

Members 

Seats  contested,  returned. 

.  15  2 

Labour  vote. 
62,698 

1906  . 

.  50 

29 

323.19s 

1910  (January) 

.  78 

40 

505.690 

,,  (December) 

.  56 

42 

370.802 

1918  . 

. 361 

57 

2.244.945 

1922  . 

. 4«4 

142 

4.236,733 

>923  . 

. 427 

191 

4.348,379 

>924  . 

. 5«4 

5,487,620 

Of  several 

conclusions  which 

emerge  from 

this  state- 

ment  perhaps  the  most  significant  is  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  minds  of  the  electorate  by  four  years  of  Coalition 
Government.  The  majority  returned  in  1918  was  arti¬ 
ficial  ;  principles  were  at  a  discount;  Conservative  members 
were  constantly  called  upon  to  vote  for  legislative  measures 
of  which  they  only  half  approved,  if,  indeed,  they  approved 
at  all,  and  to  sustain  in  office  an  administration  which, 
alike  by  its  methods  and  its  objects,  deeply  offended  their 
sense  of  constitutional  propriety  if  not  of  political 
morality,  A  considerable  body  of  Conservatives  who 
could  no  longer  endure  the  strain  .upon  their  political 
consciences  broke  away,  and  ultimately,  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  smashed  up  the  Coalition 
at  the  historic  meeting  at  the  Carlton  Club  in  October, 
1922. 

The  spectacle  of  political  opportunism  presented  by 
the  Coalition  Government  between  1918  and  1922  com¬ 
bined  with  the  deplorable  slump  in  trade  and  with  the 
startling  spectre  of  unemployment  to  give  an  immense 
electoral  impulse  to  the  Socialist  Party.  They  at  least 
had  principles ;  they  had  a  “  positive  remedy  ”  which 
they  were  prepared  to  prescribe  for  the  epidemic  of 
unemployment.  They  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  expose  their  poverty  of  administrative  ability  or  their 
Parliamentary  ineffectiveness.  They  had  not  been 
tested,  either  in  office  or  in  “  responsible  ”  opposition. 
They  had,  indeed,  made  good,  in  the  Parliament  of 
1918-1922,  their  claim  to  share  the  front  Opposition  bench 
with  the  non-Coalition  Liberals,  but  the  arrangement  con¬ 
duced  neither  to  Parliamentary  dignity  nor  to  effectiveness 
of  criticism. 
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After  Mr.  Baldwin’s  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1923  to 
persuade  the  country  to  adopt  Protection,  the  Socialists 
returned  to  Westminster  with  numbers  increased  from 
142  to  19 1,  while  the  Liberals,  reunited  by  the  assault  upon 
Free  Trade,  numbered  no  fewer  than  159.  The  Conserva¬ 
tives  returned  with  numbers  diminished  from  343  to  259. 
While  the  Parliamentary  issue  hung  in  the  balance,  and 
before  Mr.  Asquith  had  decided  to  put  the  Socialists  into 
office,  I  ventured  to  point  out  that  one  of  two  things  must 
happen  :  either  the  Liberal  Party — so  lately  reunited — 
would  split,  the  left  wing  gravitating  towards  and  ulti¬ 
mately  fusing  with  the  Socialists,  the  right  wing  with  the 
Conservatives;  or  the  Liberals,  retaining  their  separate 
identity,  would  temporarily  ally  with  the  Socialists  to  turn 
Mr.  Baldwin  out  and  put  the  Socialists  in.  They  chose  the 
latter  course,  and  in  so  doing  committed  political  suicide. 
At  the  General  Election  of  October,  1924,  the  party  was 
shattered,  and  returned  to  Westminster  leaderless  and 
with  only  forty  members. 

Yet  a  party  which  polled  nearly  three  million  votes,  even 
in  1924,  cannot  be  regarded  as  entirely  negligible,  and 
in  the  person  of  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  the  party  organisation 
has  secured  a  chairman  of  proved  ability  and  wide  ex¬ 
perience.  Yet  his  Full  Steam  Ahead,  the  “  Clear  Call” 
which  he  addressed  (on  February  28th)  to  the  Liberal 
Party,  seems  to  me  to  be  less  infused  with  the  realities  of 
the  immediate  situation  than  Mr.  Runciman’s  more  recently 
published  pamphlet,  Liberalism  As  /  See  it  (Ernest  Benn, 
1927).  In  both  these  clarion  calls  there  is,  however,  a  note 
missing,  the  omission  of  which  is  curiously  characteristic 
of  the  Gladstonian  Liberalism  by  which  both  pamphlets 
are  permeated.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  does  indeed  include 
in  the  “  permanent  part  of  Liberal  policy  ”  a  desire  to 
“  maintain  the  strength,  the  unity  and  the  freedom  of  the 
Empire,”  and  to  “  practise  the  closest  common  action  with 
the  Dominions  and  India,”  but  even  this  somewhat  per¬ 
functory  allusion  is  conspicuously  absent  from  Liberalism 
as  seen  by  Mr.  Runciman.  Nor  will  either  leader 
have  any  truck  with  safe-guarding  or  preference.  Both 
are  undiluted  and  unrepentant  Free  Traders.  “  Flirting 
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with  fiscal  heresies,”  writes  Mr.  Runciman,  “  impedes  our 
recovery  and  makes  stability  of  policy  well-nigh  impos¬ 
sible.  What  is  called  Imperial  preference  can  only  be 
built  on  an  import  tariff.  .  .  .  The  other  names  by  which 
import  duties  and  Protection  from  time  to  time  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  country  do  not  disguise  their  real  nature, 
and  they  one  and  all  tend  to  hamper  purchase  and  sale, 
delay  traffic,  obstruct  warehouses,  quays,  docks  and  ports, 
and  increase  the  cost  of  production  for  the  manufacturer 
and  penalise  the  consumer.”  From  the  narrowest  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint  the  argument  may  be  difficult  to  answer, 
but  Mr.  Runciman  would  not,  I  imagine,  gainsay  the 
authority  of  Adam  Smith,  and  the  Wealth  of  Nations  con¬ 
tains  the  real  answer — in  the  last  resort  economics  must 
be  subordinated  to  politics.  Preference  may  be  justified, 
if  not  on  considerations  of  wealth,  certainly  on  considera¬ 
tions  of  weal. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  object  of  picking  holes  in 
the  political  creeds  of  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  and  Mr.  Runci¬ 
man  that  these  paragraphs  are  indited.  Quite  otherwise. 
As  a  Conservative  I  find  in  both  utterances  so  much  with 
which  I  can  agree  that  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  deplore 
the  fact  that  on  the  vital  question  of  Imperial  policy  there 
is  still  so  wide  a  gulf  between  us. 

Yet  the  gulf  is  negligible  as  compared  with  that  which 
separates  both  of  us  from  the  Socialists,  and,  this  being 
so,  it  does  seem  to  some  Conservatives  to  be  the  part  of 
political  wisdom  to  consider,  while  yet  there  is  time,  how 
those  views  which  we  hold  in  common  can  be  made 
practically  to  prevail. 

Let  one  or  two  alternatives  be  ruled  out  at  once. 
Nobody,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  wants  to  renew  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  a  Coalition.  The  Coalition  was,  perhaps,  a  war¬ 
time  necessity,  but  many  war-time  necessities  have  ceased 
even  to  be  luxuries,  and  none  who  went  through  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  sometimes  humiliating  experience  of  1918- 
1922  would  voluntarily  renew  the  experiment.  Nor,  I 
believe,  is  there  any  general  desire  either  in  the  Liberal 
or  Conservative  ranks  for  fusion.  Individual  Liberals 
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may  join  the  Socialists :  a  few  have  crossed  the  Rubicon. 
Some  Liberals  may  gravitate  to  Conservatism  :  a  few  have 
done  so.  But  though  the  two  historic  parties  may  not 
now  differ  on  fundamentals,  or  rather,  although  they 
cordially  agree  on  some  of  the  most  important  fundamen¬ 
tals,  there  remains  enough  difference  to  justify  indepen¬ 
dent  existence.  No  Conservative,  however  cordially  he 
may  assent  to  much  that  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  and  Mr. 
Runciman  have  stated,  would  accept  either  of  those  mani¬ 
festos  as  a  complete  confession  of  political  faith.  The 
gaps  in  the  argument  are  too  glaring.  But  there  remains 
much  solid  ground  in  common. 

Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  as  befits  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Expenditure  Committee  of  1917,  is  a  zealot  for 
national  economy.  “  High  taxes,”  he  says  truly,  “  are  a 
direct  cause  of  high  prices.  .  .  .  Hardly  less  important 
than  the  burden  of  Imperial  taxation  is  the  burden  of  the 
local  rates.  .  .  .  What  advantage  is  it  for  a  man  to  gain 
as  producer  higher  wages  or  profits  if  he  only  loses  them 
again,  as  consumer,  in  higher  prices?”  “Public 
economy,”  says  Mr.  Runciman,  with  equal  truth  and 
greater  force,  “  is  the  first  condition  of  sound  finance,  and 
sound  finance  is  the  basis  of  all  good  government.  .  .  . 
The  present  scale  of  national  expenditure  and  taxation 
.  .  .  is  more  than  the  commercial  community  can  bear, 
more  than  the  taxpayer  and  ratepayer  can  afford,  more — 
with  proper  economy  effected — than  the  nation  should  be 
asked  to  sustain.  .  .  .  The  expenditure  of  the  year  should 
be  immediately  reduced  by  at  least  £2o,ooo,cxxd,  and 
gradually  reduced  by  nearly  £100,000,000,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  a  progressive  reduction  in  expenditure  is 
attainable  and  must  be  attained.” 

Over  such  sentiments  we  can  cordially  shake  hands  with 
these  Liberal  Leaders.  It  is  true — and  the  cynics  will 
point  it  out  if  I  do  not — that  when  they  descend,  very 
warily,  to  greater  detail  they  fasten  upon  items  for  reduc¬ 
tion  which  might  compel  us  to  part  company.  My  own 
conviction  is  that  substantial  economies  can  be  effected 
only  in  three  ways :  (i)  by  such  an  improvement  in  public 
credit  as  will  enable  conversion  of  the  debt  to  be  effected 
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on  favourable  terms;  (2)  by  rationing  the  spending  depart¬ 
ments — by  assigning  to  each  department  a  fixed  sum  and 
bidding  them  do  the  best  they  can  with  it;  and  (3)  by  a 
co-ordination  of  the  activities  of  the  central  departments 
which  administer  social  services  and  those  of  the  guardians 
of  the  poor. 

The  problem  of  public  finance  is  plainly  fundamental. 
Instead  of  grappling  with  it  as  our  forefathers  did  after 
1815  we  have  trifled  with  it;  and  we  can  trifle  with  it  no 
longer.  On  this  point  there  is,  I  believe,  complete  accord 
between  the  great  mass  of  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
throughout  the  country. 

For  the  great  body  of  Socialists,  on  the  contrary,  public 
profligacy  has  no  terrors.  They  find  nothing  to  condemn 
and  much  to  applaud  in  the  methods  of  Chester-le-Street. 

The  debate  which  recently  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Report  of  the  nominated  Guardians  was 
on  this  point  extraordinarily  illuminating.  One  Clydeside 
Member  declared  that  the  Socialist  Party  “  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  anything  the  Chester-le-Street  Guardians  have 
done  .  .  .  are  proud  of  them.”  A  colleague — also  from 
the  Clyde — who  has  held  Cabinet  office  as  Minister  of  I 

Health,  justified  the  action  of  the  superseded  Guardians  i 

in  subsidising  wages  out  of  public  funds,  and  declared 
that  in  so  doing  they  “  displayed  a  sound  public  policy.” 

Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain’s  comment  on  Mr.  Wheatley’s 
admissions  may  be  recalled  :  “  We  may  assume,”  he  said, 

“  that  it  is  the  definite  and  deliberate  opinion  of  the 
Socialist  Party,  if  they  obtain  a  majority  on  a  board  of 
guardians,  to  use  the  money  of  the  ratepayers  for  assist¬ 
ing  their  own  political  friends,  for  distinguishing  between 
one  working  man  and  another,  according  to  what  trade 
union  he  belongs  to,  for  deliberately  casting  aside  the 
usual  means  of  ascertaining  whether  statements  made  by 
applicants  for  relief  are  justified,  and  to  take  the  money  of 
the  ratepayers  for  the  purpose  of  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  in  their  areas.”  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  referred 
to  the  statement  in  the  Report  that  when  the  recipients  of 
relief  passed  out  of  the  hall  in  which  relief  was  paid  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  local  unemployed  organisation  asked 
them  “  to  remember  the  local  guardians,  and  a  great 
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majority  contributed  money  to  these  men.”  On  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  statement  the  query  came  from  the  opposite 
benches  :  “  Why  not  ?  ” 

Such  is  the  state  of  mind  induced  by  the  lax  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  places  like  West  Ham,  Poplar 
and  Chester-le-Street  that  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  can  see  nothing  indecorous  or  improper  in  a 
collection  publicly  made  from  recipients  of  poor  relief 
for  rewarding  those  who  give  it  to  them.  Could  the 
prostitution  of  public  administration  go  further?  Do  the 
annals  of  Tammany  record  anything  worse? 

All  the  Liberals  who  took  part  in  the  division  on  March 
29th  showed  their  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  issue  by  fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Lloyd  George  into  the  Government  Lobby. 
No  party  which  had  a  scintilla  of  political  intuition  could 
put  themselves  into  a  position  which  might  lead  the  nation 
to  apprehend  that  the  principles  which  inspired  the  policy 
of  the  superseded  Guardians  of  Chester-le-Street  would, 
if  the  chance  came  to  the  Socialists,  be  applied  on  a 
national  scale. 

“Why  not?  ”  If  it  be  proper  for  local  administrators  to 
subsidise  wages  out  of  the  public  purse,  to  transfer  their 
own  functions  to  an  emergency  committee  of  political 
partisans,  to  dismiss  officials  who  decline  to  make  illegal 
payments,  why  should  Westminster  and  Whitehall  not 
follow  suit?  We  may  yet  see  the  spectacle  in  Down¬ 
ing  Street  of  members  of  some  Socialist  organisation 
begging  the  recipients  of  bounty  from  the  National 
Treasury  to  “remember  the  Ministers”  responsible  for 
bestowing  it. 

Meanwhile  let  us  hope  that  the  electors.  Liberal,  Con¬ 
servative,  and  even  moderate  Labour,  will  in  another  sense 
“  remember  the  guardians.”  Political  memories  are  short, 
and  a  General  Election  is  still,  we  may  hope,  some  way 
ahead;  but  if  Liberal  and  Conservative  members  and  can¬ 
didates  fail  to  remind  electors  of  the  illuminating  object- 
lesson  provided  by  Chester-le-Street  and  other  Unions  in 
which  similar  scandals  have  been  brought  to  light,  they 
will  not  only  neglect  a  great  and  legitimate  opportunity  for 
exposing  the  weakness  of  the  common  foe. 

For  the  foe  is  common  to  Liberals  and  Conservatives. 
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Can  anyone  imagine  the  party  which  was  responsible 
for  passing  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  of  1834 
condoning  the  conduct  of  the  former  Guardians  of 
Chester-le-Street?  A  very  acute  critic  writing  in  this 
Review  a  few  months  ago  would  appear  to  foresee, 
if  not  to  favour,  a  raffrochement  between  moderate 
Socialism  and  the  new  Radical  Party  led  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Such  a  rapfrochemeni  may  or  may  not  be  immi¬ 
nent,  but  if  it  be  I  cannot  think  that  the  results  anticipated 
by  “Curio”  are  at  all  likely  to  ensue.  “If,”  he  writes, 
“  the  Liberal  ex-Premier  were  to  become  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  or  Minister  of  Health  designate  in  the  potential 
Socialist  Government  the  country  would  have  a  substantial 
pledge  that  there  would  be  no  Socialism  in  our  time.* 
Would  it?  I  gravely  question  the  security.  If  for  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  “  Curio  ”  had  substituted  Mr.  Walter 
Runciman  or  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  it  would  have  been  a 
different  matter.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  some  great 
qualities :  courage,  initiative,  driving  power — these  were 
exhibited  between  1914  and  1918,  but  his  record  as  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  between  1906  and  1914  is  not  such 
as  to  justify  reliance  upon  the  solidity  and  resisting-power 
of  his  economic  principles.  I  could  myself  regard  with 
complacency  Mr.  Lloyd  George  presiding,  say,  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  where  you  want  imagination,  initiative, 
and  adroitness  in  dealing  with  men.  I  can  imagine  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  so  placed,  becoming  an  ardent  Imperialist. 
But  does  any  business  man  in  England  want  to  see  him 
entrusted  with  the  control  either  of  central  or  local  finance  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  destiny  is,  however,  only  an  item  in 
a  much  larger  problem.  The  central  problem  of  domestic 
politics  to-day  is  how  to  keep  the  nation  on  an  even  keel, 
how  to  make  sane  and  moderate  counsels  prevail,  without 
either  a  fusion  of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  Parties  or 
a  formal  coalition  between  them. 

Lord  Burnham,  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  verities 
of  the  situation,  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  anomalies 
of  our  electoral  system,  and  has  revived  the  proposal  of  a 
second  ballot,  but  it  is  highly  significant  that  of  the  many 
(1)  Curio :  December,  1936. 
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Continental  countries  which  have  tried  this  device  all  (with 
the  partial  exception  of  France)  have  abandoned  it.  Lord 
Beauchamp,  speaking  in  the  same  debate  (March  29th), 
had  no  difficulty  in  exposing  the  mathematical  absurdities 
of  the  existing  system.  In  Manchester,  for  example,  in 
the  election  of  1923,  the  Conservatives  polled  104,000 
votes  for  which  they  got  one  seat;  the  Labour  Party  with 
79,000  votes  got  four  seats;  the  Liberals  captured  five 
seats  in  return  for  71,000  votes.  A  close  analysis  of 
electoral  returns  would  reveal  many  such  cases  since  the 
day  when  triangular  contests  became  common.  Lord 
Birkenhead  frankly  admitted  that  the  present  system  does 
not  give  us  “  a  representative  Chamber  precisely  or  even 
fairly  correspondent  with  the  votes  of  the  electors,”  but 
indicated  a  preference  for  proportional  representation  as 
compared  with  the  second  ballot.  But  his  earlier 
enthusiasm  for  the  former  device  has  evidently  and  con¬ 
fessedly  cooled. 

If,  then,  both  these  devices  are  to  be  ruled  out,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  can  eliminate  the  element  of  chance,  so 
likely  in  triangular  contests  in  single-member  con¬ 
stituencies  to  play  disastrous  tricks,  by  friendly  negotia¬ 
tion  between  the  two  parties  least  opposed  to  each  other  in 
fundamentals. 

If  the  Liberal  Party  chooses  to  run  500  candidates  at 
the  next  election  it  does  not  lie  with  any  Conservative  to 
complain.  If  the  Conservatives  run  602  candidates  no 
Liberal  can  object.  But  Liberals  have  pointed  to  the  folly 
of  running  a  Conservative  at  Leith,  at  the  grave  risk, 
almost  realised,  of  letting  a  Socialist  in.  Folly  it  was — 
whoever  was  responsible.  The  Conservatives  can  afford 
to  concede  something — a  good  deal — to  the  Liberals,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  things  now  are — in  bye-elections.  Neither  they 
nor  the  Liberals  can  afford  to  concede  anything  to  the 
Socialists. 

If  this  be  accepted  as  naked  truth,  does  not  its  accept¬ 
ance  point  a  moral  and  dictate  a  policy.^  To  the  seeing 
eye  and  the  hearing  ear  neither  moral  nor  policy  needs  to 
be  emphasised ;  and  only  to  those  who  can  discern  verities 
these  words  are  addressed. 
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By  H.  W.  Shepheard-Walwyn,  M.A.,  F.N.B.A., 
F.Z.S.,  ETC, 

1. — The  Joy-bells  of  Spring 

nie  murmur  of  a  waterfall  a  mile  aw’ay, 

The  rustle  when  a  Robin  lights  upon  a  spray, 

The  lapping  of  a  lowland  stream  on  dipping  boughs, 

The  sound  of  grazing  from  a  herd  of  gentle  cow’s. 

The  echo  from  a  wooded  hill  of  Storm-cock’s  call. 

The  quiver  through  the  meadow  grass  at  evening  fall ; 

Too  subtle  are  those  harmonies  for  pen  and  rule. 

Such  music  is  not  understood  by  any  school ; 

But  when  the  mind  is  overwrought,  it  hath  a  spell. 

Beyond  all  human  skill,  and  power  to  make  it  well. 

— F.  R.  Havergal. 

All  natural  life  was  intended  to  be  harmony.  We  are 
led  to  believe  that,  but  for  a  certain  regrettable  difference 
of  opinion  about  an  apple,  it  actually  would  be.  There 
is  balm  in  Gilead,  however,  for  we  are  also  assured  that 
even  yet  the  day  will  come  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down 
with  the  lamb  without  the  latter  having  to  be  inside. 
Pending  the  arrival  of  that  Utopian  era,  we  are  fain  to 
content  ourselves,  like  the  starving  child  at  a  cake-shop 
window,  with  picturing  as  best  we  may  what  it  will  taste 
like  when  it  does  come;  what  it  will  feel  like  to  live  in  a 
realm  where  strife  and  contention  no  longer  form  the 
dominant  chords  in  the  symphony  of  animal  existence, 
where  Harmony,  shall  rule  in  place  of  Discord,  and  all 
things  living  no  longer  itch  to  fly  at  one  another’s  throats. 
There  are  moments,  nevertheless,  when  you  can  get  fairly 
near  the  cake-shop  window,  rare  moments  when  you  may 
even  flatten  your  nose  against  the  glass — wonderful 
moments  when  the  odour  arising  from  the  grating  at  your 
feet  will  be  so  richly  fraught  with  Harmony  as  to  obliterate 
for  the  nonce  all  recollection  of  the  Ogre  of  Discord 
lurking  in  the  background.  ,  .  . 

Yes,  it  is  possible  sometimes  to  capture  such  elusive 
moments,  possible  for  the  time  being  to  concentrate  upon 
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the  sunshine  and  forget  the  shadow.  But  you  must  have 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Pan  first.  You  must  have  learned  the 
alphabet  of  Nature  backwards  before  you  can  even  begin 
to  read  her  poetry.  It  is  not  every  ear  that  can  learn  to 
recognise  the  Pipes  of  Pan.  A  certain  sense  of  the  occult 
is  necessary,  and  only  thus  can  anything  so  essentially 
unnatural  as  human  nature  succeed  in  catching  some 
vagrant  echo  of  the  amazing  rhapsodies  which  are  woven 
beneath  the  influence  of  that  magic  spell.  In  a  word,  you 
must  belong  to  the  elect.  Then  will  the  key  to  every 
mystery  lie  within  your  grasp — visions  that  only  fairies  see, 
music  which  only  elfin  ears  can  intercept,  secrets  to  which 
the  myrmidons  of  Pan  alone  possess  the  clue. 

Has  it  ever  struck  you  as  a  trifle  suggestive  that  so  many 
of  the  flowers  in  Spring  and  early  Summer — compared 
with  those  later  in  the  year — should  assume  the  form  of 
bells  It  is  almost  as  though  the  Mother-of-us-all,  glory¬ 
ing  in  her  annual  process  of  renewal,  had  expressly 
adopted  this  method  of  ringing  forth  the  glad  tidings ! 
Even  the  starry  Wood-anemone  begins  life  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  a  bell.  No  doubt  the  materialist  would  recognise 
in  this  nothing  more  than  an  excellent  device  of  Nature’s 
for  preserving  the  blossoms  in  case  of  a  late  fall  of  snow, 
which  slides  off  the  drooping  corolla  instead  of  crushing 
it  down,  and,  incidentally,  clogging  its  delicate  internal 
mechanism.  A  sound  and  logical  explanation,  admirably 
suited  to  the  text-book  or  lecture-room — but  not  the  sort 
of  thing  to  cut  much  ice  with  those  who  have  ever  heard 
the  Pipes  of  Pan ! 

The  opera-season  opens  here  with  an  overture  in  silver 
and  gold — Snowdrops  and  Daffodils  nodding  in  unison 
as  they  lift  up  their  voices  to  proclaim  abroad  the  first 
intoxicating  promise  of  Spring.  All  appear  to  be  of  one 
mind  in  challenging  the  memory  of  Winter  with  this 
rhapsody  of  awakening  life.  Overhead  a  delicate  tracery 
of  Hazel  twigs  takes  up  the  tale — tails,  rather,  scores  of 
them,  hundreds  of  them,  thousands  of  them,  lambs’  tails 
scattering  their  clouds  of  golden  pollen  on  the  breeze, 
swinging,  singing,  ringing  out  the  incidental  music  to  that 
ever-swelling  theme,  while  here  and  there  the  groups  of 
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dove-grey  Palm-buds  are  hastily  robing  in  cloth  of  gold 
above  the  silvery  velvet  “  undies  ”  in  which  they  started 
life,  eager  to  broadcast  the  fragrance  of  their  awakening 
across  the  expectant  earth. 

Swing  on,  ring  on — ye  bells  of  silver  and  of  gold.  Ring 
on,  while  yet  ye  may,  your  tiny  tinkling  carillons — for  soon 
the  voices  of  maturing  Nature  will  make  maturer  music. 
Yours  but  the  overture,  to  pave  the  way,  so  to  speak,  to 
clear  the  air  of  frosty  memories  and  set  the  stage  for  fuller 
measure,  the  richer  music  of  massed  bands  already  gather¬ 
ing  in  countless  legions  upon  every  side,  music  such  as 
Man  could  never  weave,  music  that  might  haply  make 
the  very  angels  stay  their  hands,  music  which — but  no, 
there  is  no  mortal  flight  of  fancy  that  could  describe  the 
harmonies  which  Pan  and  his  satellites  will  conjure  from 
that  enchanted  orchestra  of  Bluebells  !  Elfin  harmonies 
for  elfin  ears.  For  those,  however,  who  would  fain  discount 
such  figments  of  poetic  fancy,  rejecting  the  conceit  that 
recognises  Flora,  no  less  than  Pan,  amongst  the  natural 
music-makers  of  the  earth — for  such  there  are  still  har¬ 
monies  enough  and  to  spare  from  other  sources  in  this 
merry  month  of  Spring.  Through  the  long  hours  of  day¬ 
light  a  never-ceasing  flow  of  “  rippling,  soft  arpeggios, 
like  harps  borne  on  the  air,”  will  proclaim  the  favourite 
haunts  of  Whitethroat,  Chaffinch,  Tit  or  Hedge-sparrow; 
always  the  Robin  dogs  one’s  footsteps  to  whisper  his  little 
sparkling  commentary  on  things  in  general,  while  here  and 
there  a  saucy  Wren  lets  fly  his  inimitable  volley  of  staccato 
accidentals  as  he  slides  like  a  mouse  in  and  out  the  shadows 
of  ivy-covered  stumps.  .  .  . 

“  Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  !  ” 

So  like  the  vulgar  fellow  to  come  butting  in  upon  this 
haven  of  peace  with  that  vacuous  utterance  of  a  brain 
diseased,  the  discontented  plaint  of  a  nature  at  war  with 
all  the  recognised  institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Pan, 
blundering  in  to  pollute  the  odour  of  harmony  with  the 
incongruous  din  of  his  discordant  jargon — for  such  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  when  heard  at  close  quarters.  The  others  down 
tools  in  sheer  disgust  while  he  is  around. 

April  is  the  recognised  gala  season  in  Nature’s  opera- 
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house — or  should  be;  I  remember  one  melancholy  April 
when  twenty-twoi  days  out  of  the  thirty  were  plunged  in 
snow !  Not  only  does  that  tireless  orchestra  keep  going 
more  or  less  all  day  long,  but  special  performances  are 
arranged  to  take  place  twice  daily,  and  distinguished  Star 
Soloists  expressly  engaged  for  the  purpose.  An  hour 
before  sunrise  we  have  the  first  house.  Tradition  has  it 
that  sleep  is  heaviest  which  immediately  precedes  the 
moment  of  awakening — certainly  the  hush  that  heralds 
this  moment  of  awakening  sound  is  almost  uncanny  in  its 
intensity.  Not  a  bud  in  that  band  of  slumbering  Bluebells 
that  even  dares  to  nod,  not  a  leaf  presumes  to  rustle,  not 
a  blade  attempts  to  stir ;  already  has  the  last  of  the  bright¬ 
eyed  brown  beasties  of  the  night  regained  his  lair — the 
bushes  stand  like  monuments  of  granite — even  the  very 
trees  in  their  majesty  appear  to  be  holding  their  breath. .  .  . 

Faintly  the  first  streak  of  chrome  creeps  up  across  the 
Eastern  ridge  of  the  Downs,  hardly  strong  enough  yet  to 
throw  into  relief  against  the  sombre  grey  of  heaven  a 
glossy  black  figure  with  just  a  hint  of  gold  that  rises 
unobtrusively  to  seek  his  accustomed  vantage-point  on 
top  of  a  tall  feathery  Larch,  there  to  sit  for  a  space  in  the 
dim  religious  light  until  the  moment  shall  be  ripe  to  up 
and  fling  his  flute-like  challenge  at  the  world.  He  hurls 
it  far,  and  hurls  it  strong,  but  not  so  far  or  strong  but  that 
a  lusty  rival  in  the  Sycamore  will  contrive  to  catch  and 
hurl  it  back  with  interest,  thereby  provoking  from  Rowan 
or  Cherry-tree  that  shriller  call  which  the  speckled  Thrush 
will  use  to  proclaim  the  Dawn. 

After  that  it  seems  as  though  the  whole  world  had  lost 
their  heads.  Another,  and  another,  and  yet  another  of 
our  Star  Soloists  pops  up  from  heaven  knows  where  to 
launch  his  mellifluous  recitative  upon  the  vibrating  air, 
while  lesser  fry,  unable  to  resist  the  infection  of  their 
madness,  rise  to  the  occasion  with  such  good  will  that  even 
the  conversational  little  Warbler  in  the  dingle  appears  to 
become  suddenly  fired  with  new  ambition,  the  compara¬ 
tively  imbecile  chattering  of"  his  noon-tide  habit  merging 
under  stress  of  exhilaration  into  quite  coherent  semblance 
of  a  tune.  .  .  . 
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The  second  house  will  usually  open  with  that  sublimely 
solemn  adagio  movement  that  is  known  as  sunset. 
Scarce  has  the  first  tinge  of  rose  caught  the  white,  fleecy 
clouds  and  turned  the  opposite  hill  into  fields  of  blood, 
than  once  more  from  the  graceful  Larch  sounds  forth  the 
call  of  that  same  valiant  bird,  which  rose  to  acclaim  the 
dawn,  soaring  above  the  under-current  of  lesser  music  as 
soars  the  tall,  straight  stem  of  his  pedestal  above  the  maze 
of  undergrowth  that  clings  about  its  base.  This  time  it  is 
a  piccolo  in  one  of  the  Rowans  that  runs  him  a  good 
second,  then  a  flute  obligato  from  the  giant  Cherry-tree 
takes  up  the  refrain,  another  Thrush  in  the  Sycamore,  then 
the  Blackbird  in  the  Crab-apple,  until  by  degrees  the 
whole  company  are  once  more  at  it  hammer  and  tongs. 
Mavis  and  Missel  v^ying  with  one  another  for  the  palm, 
which,  had  I  to  play  the  part  of  Paris,  to  Mavis  would  be 
handed  every  time. 

And  yet,  even  now,  the  half  has  never  been  told  !  For 
is  not  this  the  month  when  that  far-famed  primo  cantore, 
Philomel,  the  Spirit  of  Song,  is  billed  to  make  his  first 
appearance?  Although  graciously  consenting  to  hold 
forth  occasionally  when  the  others  are  performing,  the 
Nightingale  infinitely  prefers  to  have  the  whole  platform 
to  himself.  Usually  two  or  three  hours  are  suffered  to 
elapse  after  the  last  of  those  golden  flutes  in  Mountain- 
ash  or  Cherry  has  been  tucked  away  for  the  night.  .  .  . 

“  Glug-glug-glug-glug  .  .  .”  But  no,  you  cannot  re¬ 
produce  that  amazing  aria  in  any  terms  of  human  expres¬ 
sion  !  More  easily  could  one  count  the  grains  of  the  Sahara, 
or  reduce  the  dimensions  of  Space  to  recurring  decimals, 
than  could  one  discover  symbols  to  express  the  wild,  un¬ 
earthly  music  that  Philomel  pours  forth  through  the 
fragrant  night.  Who  can  describe  the  indescribable? 

And  then  the  rapturous  trill  that  follows  upon  this  open¬ 
ing  phrase  of  deep  contralto  monotones — the  totally  un¬ 
expected  stave  of  pure  melody  flung  out  in  its  wake — the 
breathless  pause — and  then  the  plain,  simple  beauty  of 
that  thin  silver  whistle  which  pierces  the  dim  silence  like 
an  electric  needle  of  sound.  ... 

{To  be  continued) 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Is  it  not  odd  and  significant  that  one  single  gain  of  a  seat 
for  the  Liberal  Party  should  be  a  considerable  event?  Of 
course,  it  is  coupled  with  another  instance  in  which  they 
actually  retained  a  constituency  whose  representative  had 
decided  to  change  his  party,  and  the  two  victories  came 
pat  in  reply  to  a  taunt  of  Lord  Birkenhead’s.  Nobody 
need  worry  about  the  Liberal  funds,  he  said  (in  the  best 
manner  of  the  unregenerate  “  F.E.”),  since  they  are  going 
to  run  500  candidates,  and  the  next  General  Election  will 
sweep  away  the  whole  in  forfeitures  of  deposits.  By  all 
accounts,  in  the  lobbies  of  the  House  every  Liberal  has 
walked  like  a  cock  just  done  crowing.  It  is  not  easy  to 
picture  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  in  that  attitude  :  he  is  not  a 
born  demonstrator;  but  even  the  curiously  arithmetical 
processes  of  his  unperturbed  intelligence  must  be  touched 
with  a  glow,  for  his  accession  to  control  of  the  party’s 
organisation  has  been  brilliantly  inaugurated.  They  had  a 
rare  stroke  of  fortune  in  finding  a  man  available  who  had 
been  eminent  in  the  party  before  the  feuds  began  and  who 
was  remote  from  the  scene  of  conflict  in  the  years  of 
bickering.  Besides,  intellectually  speaking,  all  know 
where  they  are  with  him.  Some  people  are  Liberals,  or 
Conservatives,  or  Labour  by  heredity,  by  circumstance, 
or  by  temperament;  but  whatever  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  is 
he  is  by  conviction.  His  mind  works  like  a  proposition 
in  Euclid,  and  there  is  nobody  better  able  to  explain  to 
the  average  voter  (or,  even  more  difficult,  to  the  House  of 
Commons)  what  Liberalism  demands,  w'hat  it  admits,  and 
what  it  rejects — and  how  and  where  it  differs  from  the 
other  political  creeds. 

Nobody  in  his  senses  would  expect  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
to  be  able  to  do  this.  Lord  Oxford,  if  he  were  driven  to 
the  task,  could  say  things  that  sounded  clear  in  admirable 
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phrases,  but  he  would  leave  a  good  deal  for  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  fill  in.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  leaves  nothing  to  the 
imagination ;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  many  influential 
Liberals  up  and  down  the  country  will  feel  much  reassured 
about  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  leadership  if  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel  is  there  to  guarantee  the  direction.  For  everybody 
knows  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  lead,  that  he  has  the 
magnetism  and  the  vision,  but  certainly  not  a  few  are 
uncertain  where  he  will  land  his  following. 

Looking  at  it  from  outside,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  State 
is  going  to  be  much  enriched  by  the  establishment  of  peace 
in  this  camp.  Lord  Oxford,  relieved  from  the  continuance 
of  a  controversy  which  must  have  been  specially  odious  to 
one  of  his  temperament,  can  take  his  place  simply  as  one 
of  the  Elder  Statesmen,  and  the  further  he  is  withdrawn 
from  active  partisanship  the  greater  will  be  the  weight  of 
his  judgment  and  of  that  eloquence  which  is  so  closely 
fitted  to  the  thought  that  it  escapes  the  least  suspicion  of 
rhetoric.  As  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  number  of  his 
party  does  not  greatly  matter;  what  does  matter  is  that 
they  should  follow  him  as  a  leader  should  be  followed,  and 
everyone  who  has  been  in  political  life  understands  what 
that  means.  In  Parliament  for  years  now  he  has  been 
simply  an  individual,  with  gifts,  experience,  and  achieve¬ 
ment  such  as  have  rarely  been  combined  in  a  member  of 
the  House,  yet  without  power,  for  Parliament  demands 
that  power  shall  reside  in  a  party;  and  a  leader  with  fol¬ 
lowers  in  revolt  is  worse  off  than  a  mere  lone  hand.  With 
even  twenty  followers  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  be  a  power; 
and  whoever  doubts  that  it  is  desirable  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  should  have  power  ought  to  think  back  a  few  years. 

For  it  is  clear  that  Parliament  is  at  the  beginning  of  a 
period  in  which  its  workings  will  be  dramatic,  and  of  real 
importance.  The  Trade  Disputes  Bill  has  been  accepted 
by  Labour  as  a  challenge — Mr.  MacDonald  at  once  says, 
to  class  war.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Snowden,  whom 
the  ordinary  citizens  have  learnt  to  regard  as  moderate 
and  sensible  politicians,  say  that  it  is  destructive  to  their 
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efforts  for  industrial  peace — and  nobody  denies  that  these 
men  have  made  great  efforts.  All  this  is  grave.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  serious  people  on  the  Conservative  side 
who  have  real  touch  with  the  working  class  welcome  the 
Bill  as  freeing  individuals  from  forms  of  coercion  which 
England  specially  dislikes,  and  as  delivering  society  from 
the  General  Strike  and  all  minor  applications  of  it. 

Whether  it  can  really  produce  these  valuable  results 
is,  however,  a  huge  question;  beyond  doubt  there  have 
been  lapses  of  judgment  in  preparing  it,  and  some  of  the 
younger  Conservatives  talk  of  moving  amendments.  For 
instance,  the  “  sympathetic  ”  strike  is  prohibited.  Thus, 
to  take  Mr.  Thomas’s  instance,  if  railwaymen  go  on  strike, 
motor  drivers  must  not  join  to  assist  them  in  effecting  their 
object.  In  practice,  therefore,  the  motor  drivers’  union, 
unless  it  faces  the  consequences  of  an  illegal  act — and  the 
consequences  will  be  a  heavy  inroad  on  its  funds — must 
assist  in  beating  the  railway  workers  by  providing  an 
alternative  to  their  services.  But  there  is  no  prohibition 
of  a  sympathetic  lock-out.  Conservatives  may  say  that 
employers  never  combine  to  extend  a  stoppage  of  trade, 
and  this  is  probably  true;  yet  for  propaganda  purposes 
speakers  can  argue,  and  therefore  will  argue,  that  the  law 
leaves  employers  in  various  trades  free  to  concert  action 
for  a  political  object  while  the  same  freedom  is  denied 
to  the  employed.  To  e.xtend  this  clause  to  the  sympathetic 
lock-out  by  amendment  will  be  only  a  formal  concession; 
yet  by  omitting  to  make  it  in  advance  the  Government 
have  incurred  the  charge  of  class  partiality. 

The  right  of  unions  to  make  a  political  levy  is  restricted 
in  the  most  drastic  manner.  Levy  may  still  be  made 
through  the  ordinary  machinery  for  collecting  membership 
payments,  but  it  must  not  be  collected  except  from  those 
who  have  notified  their  willingness  to  contribute.  It  would 
have  been  as  easy  to  enact  that  no  levy  should  be  made 
on  those  who  expressed  a  desire  not  to  contribute.  In  their 
desire  to  protect  individuals  of  a  minority  from  oppression. 
Government  impose  on  their  political  opponents  a 
serious  disability,  which  is  not  demanded  by  strict  justice. 
It  is  unjust  that  a  trade  unionist  should  find  his  trade 
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benefit  depending  on  payment  of  contributions  to  a 
political  party  which  he  disapproves,  but  justice  is  met  by 
giving  him  the  right  to  contract  out.  Going  beyond  this, 
and  saying  that  levy  shall  be  made  only  on  those  who  have 
notified  a  wish,  is  being  generous  to  the  minority  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government’s  most  formidable  opponents. 

In  this  whole  matter  Conservatives  ought  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  the  domination  of  verbal  logic.  Many  of  their 
mouthpieces  say  that  if  Labour  has  to  depend  for  its 
political  funds  on  specially  volunteered  subscriptions  it 
will  be  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  Conservative 
and  Liberal  Parties.  But  to  collect  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  from  people  who  can  only  give  in  shillings  is  a 
totally  different  proposition  from  trying  to  collect  it  from 
people  who  can  give  in  large  sums.  Society  must  take  into 
account  that  the  poor,  who  are  many,  are  all  the  more 
defenceless  because  of  their  numbers — unless  things  come 
to  the  ultimate  argument  of  physical  force.  The  one 
weapon  by  which  three  thousand  workers  can  stand  up 
constitutionally  against  three  employers  is  a  very  close 
and  stringent  organisation,  and  to  touch  the  privilege  of 
organisation  is  to  push  workers  to  the  sphere  in  which 
force  alone  counts.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  feeling  in 
the  community  that  organisation  was  being  extended  to  a 
point  at  which  it  threatened  the  State;  but  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill  it  looks  as  if  this  were 
being  replaced  by  a  belief  that  the  Government  is  seeking 
to  curtail  by  law  rights  wLich  are  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  many  against  the  few. 

Possibly  the  measure  may  be  greatly  modified  before  it 
becomes  law;  but  a  proposal  of  this  importance  is  judged 
by  the  shape  in  which  it  first  appears,  and  nothing  can 
allay  the  hostility  which  has  been  created.  By  this 
declaration  of  policy  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Party  must  stand  or 
fall  when  it  comes  to  the  next  election.  Their  progres¬ 
sive  young  men,  Captain  Macmillan,  Mr.  Oliver  Stanley, 
and  their  collaborators,  have  just  published  a  book  on 
Industry  and  the  State,  in  which  they  recognise  that  “in¬ 
dustry  is  the  main  problem  in  our  national  life,”  and  that 
“  distrust  and  discontent  are  steadily  growing  among  the 
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wage  earners  and  imperilling  our  very  national  existence.” 
By  the  Bill  of  this  year,  say  these  gentlemen,  “  an  irre¬ 
vocable  decision  will  have  been  taken,”  which  “  must  also 
be  final.”  But  will  it  be  final  ?  Suppose  the  measure  to 
pass  through  the  House  of  Commons,  which  seems  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion,  the  Lords  will  scarcely  pare  it  down  to 
what  Lord  Grey,  for  instance,  regards  as  the  limit  of 
prudence.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Lords  stand  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  any  attempt  of  Labour  to  alter  what  Con¬ 
servatives  in  1927  put  forward  as  “final.”  Yet  who  can 
imagine  anything  more  disintegrating  than  an  attempt  to 
force  through  a  repeal  of  the  Bill  under  the  conditions  of 
the  Parliament  Act;  and  nothing  less  than  absolute  repeal 
could  or  would  be  sought  by  Labour,  if  Labour  returned 
to  power — as  some  day  it  must. 

In  the  debates  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  is  likely  to  be 
a  good  deal  handicapped  by  the  uncontrolled  vociferous¬ 
ness  of  his  Party,  as  well  as  by  some  of  their  articulate 
utterances.  And,  apart  from  Labour,  Mr.  Baldwin  will 
be  for  the  first  time  seriously  pitted  against  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  It  was  curious  to  compare  the  heads  of  these 
two  antagonists  (if,  indeed,  Mr.  Baldwin  can  be  conceived 
as  anyone’s  antagonist)  in  a  recent  exhibition  of  sculpture 
by  Lady  Scott,  who  specialises  in  Prime  Ministers 
(Mr.  MacDonald  alone  of  the  last  four  has  not  been 
translated  into  her  bronze).  Both  sitters  were  shown  with 
a  suggestion  of  humour  and  of  bonhomie  :  but  in  Mr. 
Baldwin  nothing  was  conveyed  of  power,  while  in  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  head  the  weight  and  mass  were  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  the  eyes  twinkled  under  the 
heavy  forehead.  As  gladiators,  there  is  no  equality 
between  these  two.  Mr.  Churchill  is  there,  at  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win's  side,  gladiator  enough  for  any  encounter;  but  in 
such  a  matter  as  this,  who  could  trust  Mr.  Churchill  not 
to  take  those  who  threaten  class  war  at  their  word,  and  give 
them  all  the  war  they  want? 

Meantime  the  course  of  affairs  in  China  has  made  it 
plain  that  Great  Britain  did  right  to  send  a  strong  contin¬ 
gent  to  Shanghai.  A  resolution  conveying  thanks  to  the 
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British  Government  from  European  residents  in  that  city 
was  proposed  by  an  American  and  seconded  by  a 
Japanese.  How  far  this  may  influence  American  opinion 
is  doubtful;  but  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  recently  made  a 
speech  which,  as  coming  from  one  who  was  Ambassador 
at  Washington,  will  certainly  cause  some  feeling.  He 
points  out  that  in  China  Americans  have  no  concessions 
and  take  credit  for  claiming  none;  but  that  in  practice 
they  use  the  concessions  which  Britain  is  censured  for 
possessing.  Sir  Auckland  adds  that  much  of  this  censure 
comes  from  Chinese  educated  in  America,  who  have  learnt 
in  America  to  consider  Great  Britain  as  an  unprincipled 
predatory  power,  always  seeking  what  it  may  annex.  But 
for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  it  might  probably  annex 
Nicaragua.  Under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Americans  seem 
disposed  to  extend  a  very  full  measure  of  protection  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Republic — so  full  that  it  resembles  annexa¬ 
tion.  If  the  British,  as  a  race,  seem  to  outsiders  unduly 
convinced  of  their  own  righteousness  and  particularly  of 
their  unselfish  generosity,  the  characteristic  has  transmitted 
itself  with  virulence.  No  nation  was  ever  so  high-minded 
as  the  Americans  think  they  are. 

The  Soviet  Government  publishes  loud  denunciation  of 
the  raid  on  their  Legation  at  Peking,  mixed  with  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  incorrect  conduct  of  other  European  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  sanctioned  the  entry  of  police  to  the  reser¬ 
vation.  This  would  be  more  impressive  if  the  world  at 
large  believed  that  the  Soviet’s  authorities  or  their  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  had  the  least  disposition  to  observe 
the  rules  of  the  diplomatic  game.  One  thing  is  clear, 
the  Soviet’s  encouragement  of  anti-foreign  propaganda 
in  China  (which  indeed  goes  a  good  deal  beyond  moral 
or  intellectual  persuasion)  has  created  a  situation  in  which 
China  does  not  fear  Russia,  because  Chang-tso-lin  and  the 
other  war  lords  of  the  North  evidently  reckon  that  mili¬ 
tary  action  taken  by  Russia  would  produce  other  interven¬ 
tion  :  and  if  Mr.  Putnam  Weale  is  right,  the  Chinese  are 
always  more  afraid  of  what  comes  by  sea  than  of  what 
marches. 
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Meanwhile  there  has  been  a  notable  set-back  to  the 
Cantonese  advance.  Chinese  war  cannot  be  judged 
solely  from  principles  of  strategy,  but  the  price  of  success 
for  the  Cantonese  has  been  a  rapidly  lengthening  line  of 
communication.  This  consideration  cuts  both  ways,  and 
the  nearer  Chang-tso-lin  gets  to  Hankow  the  further  he 
must  be  from  his  northern  bases  of  supply.  ^  Only  those 
who  know  China  can  tell  whether  there  is  a  moral  factor 
also  intervening ;  but  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the 
Southerners,  when  they  get  across  the  Yang-tse,  find  them¬ 
selves  among  a  population  less  disposed  to  take  them  as 
apostles  of  Nationalism. 

It  looks  also  as  if  the  Russian  advisers  had  somewhat 
over-reached  themselves — if  one  may  suppose  that  the 
Communist  element  in  the  Southern  control  has  acted 
under  Russian  advice.  Something,  anyhow,  occurred 
which  resembled  the  despatch  of  “  Representatives  of  the 
People”  to  stand  over  French  Republican  generals  in  the 
days  before  Bonaparte’s  star  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Whether  St.  Just  and  the  rest  of  them  helped  or  hindered 
the  French  Republic’s  military  effort  is  still  debatable;  but 
it  does  not  look  as  if  their  Chinese  equivalents  of  to-day 
had  established  the  same  domination  as  they  held. 
Chiang-kai-shek  appears  to  set  Communist  authority  at 
defiance ;  and  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  has  been  followed  by  reverses  may  strengthen 
his  hands  in  Southern  affairs.  He  is  reputed  to  be  a 
Nationalist  but  not  Communist,  and  assertion  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  supremacy  in  the  field  would  be  a  defeat  for  Com¬ 
munism — so,  to  that  extent,  for  Russian  influence.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  outrages  committed  by  Southern 
troops  at  Nanking  were  against  his  intention;  indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  they  sprang  from  any  person 
high  in  authority,  for  the  result  has  been  to  end  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  from  other  foreign  powers,  which  to 
some  extent  existed,  so  long  as  the  attack  was  concentrated 
against  British  concessions. 


Mr.  Churchill  continues  to  fight  bad  luck  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  address  and  courage.  In  one  Budget  after  an- 
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other  he  who  would  have  wished  to  leave  a  permanent  mark 
on  the  national  finances  has  been  driven  to  a  succession 
of  makeshifts.  Yet  his  personal  mastery  is  admitted,  and 
this  time  he  has  indeed  raised  taxation,  already  unbearably  f 
high ;  but  he  has  relieved  many  apprehensions.  One  has  i; 
an  international  aspect.  The  French,  anticipating  a  new  i 
impost  on  wine,  were  afraid  for  their  position  in  a  market  I 
of  increasing  importance  to  them  :  for  England  is  con  1 
suming  more  wine  as  it  ceases  to  use  whisky.  The  new  ! 
taxes  practically  do  not  touch  what  France  has  to  send  ; 
here ;  and  those  who  value  light  wine  as  an  article  of  diet  = 
will  share  a  gratitude  to  Mr.  Churchill  which  is  strongly 
felt  by  the  writer  of  these  notes.  The  most  practical  step 
towards  national  sobriety  is  to  substitute  wine  drinking 
for  spirit  drinking;  and  it  is  a  reversion  to  the  great  days  of 
Elizabethan  England,  when  apprentices  treated  their  ladies 
to  claret  and  sack.  In  Scotland,  up  to  a  century  ago,  claret  ; 
used  to  be  sold  in  the  streets  at  fairs.  Nowadays  it  seems  | 
that  the  movement  is  towards  the  use  of  white  wines;  the 
import  of  them  exceeds  that  of  red;  before  the  war  twice  i 
as  much  red  as  white  came  to  us  from  France.  It  is  not  ! 
always  easy  for  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  to  please 
each  other;  but  Providence  has  ordained  that  there  shall 
be  a  means  to  good  understanding  through  the  supplying 
of  honest  wine  and  the  drinking  of  it.  Mr.  Churchill  has 
left  that  channel  open. 

Nobody  can  blame  shopkeepers  for  zeal  to  push  products 
of  the  Empire,  but  it  does  sometimes  go  far.  A  lady  went 
in  to  enquire  for  some  Burgundy  in  a  great  emporium,  and 
the  attendant  discountenanced  what  she  suggested.  “  Of 
course,”  he  said,  “  we  have  that  wine.  But  it  is  French 
made.  Now  this  is  real  Burgundy.  This  is  Australian.” 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  year  the  Irish  Free  State’s  j 
Budget  will  be  disclosed  after  and  not  before  that  of  Great 
Britain.  People  had  begun  to  think  that  a  good  many  in¬ 
ferences  could  be  drawn  from  what  the  Irish  Minister  of 
Finance  did  as  to  what  the  British  Chancellor  would  do. 
The  betting  tax,  for  instance,  was  introduced  first  in  Dublin. 
Probably  Mr.  Blythe  has  been  induced  to  part  with  the  posi- 
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tion  of  priority — and  probably  (so  at  least  Irishmen  will 
hope)  for  a  consideration.  In  any  case  there  is  no  chance  for 
Free  State  financiers  to  achieve  this  year  their  aim  of  an  in¬ 
come  tax  lower  than  the  British  rate,  which  prevails,  of 
course, in  Northern  Ireland.  The  Free  State  felt  the  coal 
strike  just  as  much  as  Britain  did,  and  is  hard  up;  but  its 
Ministers  believe  that  the  worst  stringency  is  over.  Mr. 
Hogan,  the  Minister  for  Agriculture,  announcing  that  six 
millions  would  be  made  available  for  loans  to  farmers  and 
farming  societies,  said  bluntly  that  farmers  in  Ireland  were 
disinclined  to  repay  any  advances  made  from  public  funds; 
and  that  consequently  he  had  opposed  the  use  of  any  credit 
for  this  purpose  till  an  upward  movement  set  in,  so  that 
excuses  for  default  would  not  be  easily  available.  If  any 
English  Chief  Secretary  had  spoken  of  the  Irish  farmers  as 
Mr.  Hogan  frequently  speaks  to  them,  the  skies  would  have 
been  torn  with  denunciation  of  the  insult.  But  what  is 
plain  speaking  as  between  members  of  a  family  becomes 
outrage  in  an  outsider.  Home  truths  are  the  truths  that 
must  only  be  told  at  home.  And  Mr.  Hogan  is  at  home 
with  an  audience  of  farmers. 

An  innovation  of  some  consequence  will  be  introduced 
when  Mr.  Stirling  (now  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
London)  becomes  Minister  for  the  United  States  in  Dublin. 
So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  precedent  for  this  step  :  it  marks 
a  development  in  the  status  of  the  Dominions,  of  interest  to 
students  of  constitutional  history.  Ordinary  people  will  be 
more  concerned  with  it  as  a  likely  hint  of  new  social  com¬ 
binations.  The  old  society  of  Dublin  is  gone  which  centred 
round  the  Castle — that  is,  round  the  British  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  plus  the  British  Commander-in-Chief,  with  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  a  less  decorative  but  still  chief  person¬ 
age.  The  constituents  of  that  society  -were,  first,  such  of 
the  landed  gentry  as  took  a  town  house  in  Dublin  (and  from 
1880  on  this  was  a  diminishing  contingent),  and,  secondly, 
the  professional  men  of  Dublin,  headed  by  the  judges  and 
leading  doctors.  Judges  were  paid  on  a  British  scale,  about 
double  what  they  receive  to-day,  and  judges  are  now  much 
higher  paid  than  anyone  else  in  Ireland.  Society  in  Dublin 
to-day  has  at  most  some  people  who  are  comfortably  off; 
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there  are  no  rich,  by  an  English  standard.  It  cannot  be 
organised  on  an  English  scale  of  living.  But  society  is 
also  more  disorganised  than  ever  in  my  lifetime,  for  the 
people  who  hold  power  to-day  have  little  social  contact  with 
the  remnants  of  what  was  formerly  Dublin  society.  There 
is  a  great  possible  assemblage  of  witty  people,  talented 
people,  people  in  high  authority,  and  even  people  of 
eminence,  but  there  is  nobody  to  assemble  them.  The 
transition  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge  has  been  too  sudden  and 
complete  a  reversal  for  it  to  be  at  once  a  possible  centre; 
despite  Mr.  Healy’s  personal  geniality  and  charm,  he  has  a 
formidable  past.  Everybody  in  Ireland  has  a  past  for 
that  matter,  and  the  pasts  are  shy  of  each  other.  An 
American  Legation  might  easily  become,  if  it  were 
nothing  else,  the  focal  point  around  which  society  might 
reconstitute  itself  on  less  narrow  lines.  For  while  Americans 
are  not  foreigners  to  anyone  in  Ireland,  to  a  great  part  of 
the  Irish  people  they  are  far  less  foreign  than  were  most 
British  Viceroys  and  their  households ;  and  there  must  be 
hundreds  of  intelligent  folk  in  Dublin  who  feel  the  need  of 
a  meeting-place.  For  instance,  in  the  four  best  known 
clubs,  I  doubt  if  there  are  a  score  of  people  who  know 
President  Cosgrave  or  any  of  his  Ministers  in  any  personal 
sense.  (If  any  exception  is  to  be  made,  it  would  be  the  Kil¬ 
dare  Street  Club,  once  the  heart  and  soul  of  Tory  landlord 
traditions ;  but  about  a  dozen  of  its  members  sit  in  the  Irish 
Parliament.)  This  example  certainly  does  not  exaggerate 
the  cleavage ;  even  between  the  two  universities  there  is 
incredibly  little  intercourse.  We  are  not  big  enough  to 
maintain  a  number  of  camps,  but  anybody  who  could 
centralise  the  social  life  of  Dublin  would  make  at  all  events 
a  stimulating  compound.  And  it  is  almost  laughable,  when 
meetings  between  people  with  irreconcilable  pasts  are 
brought  about,  to  see  how  quickly  they  fraternise,  and  how 
glad  they  are  of  the  chance  to  do  so. 


CRICKET  TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW 

By  Sir  Home  Gordon,  Bart. 


The  cricket  season  following  one  in  which  the  Australians  visited  us 
has  often  proved  comparatively  flat.  There  is  not  the  faintest  proba¬ 
bility  of  that  now  recurring.  Never  has  public  interest  in  cricket  been 
so  general,  and  the  fact  of  our  having  won  those  mythical  ashes  w'ill 
provide  a  stimulus  to  development  of  new  prowess  in  order  to  retain 
them.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  the  veterans  Hobbs 
and  Rhodes  who  mainly  achieved  the  victory  at  the  Oval,  and  anno 
domini  will  soon  prove  more  destructive  to  their  skill  than  Australian 
opposition.  Therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  them  and  others 
in  the  side  that  will  leave  England  in  Septeml)er,  1928,  to  play  in  the 
Antipodes.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  figures  of  Rhodes  at  the 
Oval  during  his  career,  which  I  have  compiled.  His  135  wickets  there 
actually  cost  25.62  apiece,  3,460  runs  being  hit  off  him,  whereas 
his  complete  Yorkshire  bowling  averaged  15.67  for  3,246  wickets. 
At  the  Oval  his  batting  averaged  30.60  for  1,900  runs,  and  for  his 
county  altogether  he  averaged  30.74  for  just  short  of  29,000  runs. 

That  as  good  cricketers  will  bat  and  bowl  in  the  future  as  ever  played 
in  the  past  is  as  certain  as  that  we  shall  continue  to  groan  under  taxation 
—always  with  the  one  exception  of  the  incomparable  W.  G.  Grace, 
because  no  one  will  ever  again  play  on  the  bad  wickets  on  which  he 
made  his  reputation.  In  no  previous  period  has  there  been  such  a 
plethora  of  coaching.  The  amount  of  cricket  tuition  nowadays,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  somewhat  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  its  wisdom.  Arthur 
Mailey  told  me  last  August  that  he  thought  the  younger  English 
cricketers  were  over-taught  and  under-developed.  That  superb  Austra¬ 
lian  player  of  the  past,  M.  A.  Noble — who  would  be  captain  of  my 
world’s  team  since  1878  against  Mars — on  the  same  occasion,  when  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  English  contemporary  batting,  replied 
that  it  was  on  a  moderate  level  of  over-cautious  defence,  lacking  initia¬ 
tive.  When  I  enquired  whether  this  meant  that  he  considered  that  it 
was  lacking  in  individuality,  his  laconic  reply  was:  “precisely.” 

When  one  recalls  the  great  batsmen  of  the  past,  not  only  W.  G. 
and  E.  M.  Grace,  but  Ranjitsinhji,  Victor  Trumper,  Gilbert  Jessop, 
Shrewsbury,  Walter  Read,  F.  S.  Jackson,  and,  happily  still  of  to-day, 
Hobbs  and  Macartney,  what  is  first  remembered  is  the  individuality 
with  which  they  achieved  their  triumphs.  The  fault  of  far  too  much 
of  modern  coaching  is  that  by  subordinating  the  young  players  to  too 
many  rules,  and  by  trying  to  make  them  attain  a  stereotyped  method, 
their  personality  is  submerged  into  a  machine-like  conformity  to  a 
standard  of  mere  efficiency.  “  Play  back,  wait  to  see  what  the  bowler 
is  doing,  get  your  eye  in  before  you  attempt  to  make  runs,  set  your 
feet  firmly,”  admonitions  followed  too  often  by  a  jargon  of  theories 
and  dissertations.  The  modem  coach  does  not  seem  to  realise  that 
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attack  is  often  the  best  method  of  defence,  that  (like  W.  G.)  Hobbs 
and  Macartney  always  try  to  score  in  their  first  over,  that  whilst  the 
batsman  is  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  the  bowler  is  at,  the  latter 
is  getting  his  length  instead  of  having  it  knocked  off,  and  that  quick¬ 
footed  batsmen,  such  as  A.  C.  Macl.aren,  R.  E.  F'oster,  A.  G.  Steel, 
J.  T.  Tyldesley,  and  Brockwell,  baffled  the  bowler  because  he  did 
not  know  what  length  to  bowl  at  them. 

Let  two  superb  examples  of  coaching  be  cited  :  Tom  Hayward  was 
a  master  of  defence,  imperturbable,  correct,  the  stolid  despair  of 
generations  of  bowlers  who  came  to  the  Oval.  Yet  it  ivas  he  who 
taught  Hobbs  and  allowed  the  latter  to  attempt  more  dazzling  strokes 
than  any  other  professional  ever  tried ;  which  mean  that  on  the  sure 
foundation  of  sound  batting,  Hayward  permitted  his  pupil  to  supier- 
impose  that  innate  brilliance  which  was  quite  contrary  to  his  own  sober 
methods.  More  recently,  Iremonger,  a  sedate  defensive  hat  and  slow 
break  bowler,  took  a  mining  lad,  Larivood,  and  in  two  years  taught 
him  to  lie  a  lively  run-getter  with  plenty  of  strokes,  as  well  as  an 
excellent  quick  bowler  with  a  lot  of  variation.  These  two  can  be 
instanced  as  instructors  who  developed  the  temperament  of  their 
respective  pupils. 

One  of  the  great  mistakes  of  modern  first-class  cricket  in  England 
is  the  present  neglect  of  “  having  a  net.”  The  whole  of  the  Australian 
eleven,  as  well  as  the  reserve  man,  last  summer  invariably  turned  out 
for  a  short  practice  every  morning.  One  day  at  Leeds,  during  the 
test  match,  the  only  Englishman  who  did  so  was  Sutcliffe,  and  Clem 
Hill  remarked  to  me  that  our  sides  had  far  too  little  practice.  It 
is  my  own  view  that  part  of  the  prevalence  of  slow  batting — so  gener¬ 
ally  complained  of — is  due  to  batsmen  having  to  work  off  their  stiffness 
at  the  wicket  because  they  have  neglected  a  preliminary  loosening  of 
their  muscles  at  the  nets.  Of  course,  there  are  wise  exceptions  to  this 
omission,  but  in  the  golden  days  of  the  late  ’nineties  there  never  were 
any  such  omissions. 

It  is  valuable  to  know  how  others  see  us.  T.ast  September 
Macartney  told  me  that  he  thought  English  fielding  and  wicket¬ 
keeping  now  attained  a  higher  standard  than  ever,  but  as  to  the  batting 
and  bowling  of  the  younger  men  he  could  not  be  induced  to  say  anything. 
Oldfield  considered  Enthoven  our  most  promising  cricketer — which 
reminds  me  that  at  Hastings  in  1919  the  Jam  Sahib,  with  his  usual 
foresight,  picked  out  Sandham  and  Sutcliffe  as  our  coming  English 
batsmen.  Andrews  thought  our  younger  bowlers  bowled  too  short 
because  they  were  more  alarmed  at  being  hit  than  occupied  in  thinking 
how  to  baffle  the  batsman,  whilst  they  did  not  bowl  enough  on  the 
wicket,  relying  too  much  on  catches  corrting  to  hand  in  the  slips. 

Possibly  the  chief  conundrum  in  contemporary  cricket  is  why  there 
are  no  genuine  fast  bowlers.  At  one  period,  nearly  everv  countv 
possessed  one  of  a  pace  never  seen  in  first-class  cricket  to-day.  My 
own  explanation  is  that  nowadays  more  demands  are  made  on  a  lad 
in  his  teens  who  shows  some  aptitude  for  bowling,  and  therefore  his 
physique  and  muscles  are  overstrained,  so  that  in  maturity  he  cannot 
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bowl  at  high  speed.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  what  would  be 
the  value  of  an  express  bowler  against  modern  batsmen,  but  he  would 
have  to  be  handled  by  a  judicious  captain  or  else  his  triumphal 
career  would  be  brief  amid  the  present  plethora  of  matches.  In  a 
letter  to  The  Times  last  June,  I  was  among  the  first  to  advocate  a 
smaller  ball,  but  owing  to  the  stock  of  balls  of  the  present  type  in 
the  hands  of  manufacturers,  this  boon  to  the  bowler  has  to  be  postponed 
until  next  year.  The  interesting  suggestion  of  Lord  Hawke  that  a 
new  ball  should  be  optional  every  hundred  runs,  whilst  helping  the 
bowler,  would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  promoting  yet  more  slow 
batting.  The  exaggerated  respect  now  paid  to  the  new  ball  has  a 
modern  parallel  in  the  contemporary  failure,  in  general,  to  punish  long- 
hops  and  full  pitches. 

The  qualification  of  overseas  cricketers — virtually  by  purchase — in 
England  has  given  rise  to  general  and  sporting  protest.  We  have  had 
plenty  in  the  past:  Ferris,  Tarrant,  Midwinter,  Trott,  Roche, 
O’Halloran,  Phillips,  Kermode,  Marshal,  Llewellyn,  Vogler,  Hall, 
inter  alia,  can  be  recalled.  Macdonald,  now  playing  for  Lancashire, 
was  the  prize  culled  from  the  Commonwealth  side  which  toured  here  in 
1921.  If  such  acquisitions  by  the  Mother  Country  became  the  custom, 
it  is  obvious  that  Australia  would  be  afraid  to  send  their  representative 
side  for  fear  of  losing  the  best  of  their  team,  and,  moreover,  every 
Australian  playing  in  a  county  eleven  keeps  an  Englishman  out  of  the 
field.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  all  the  counties  will  ever  attain  the 
noble  position  of  Notts  and  Yorkshire,  who  only  play  those  born  within 
their  shires,  but  cricket-lovers  do  not  want  the  purchase  system  prevalent 
in  another  sport. 

The  problem  of  obtaining  an  adequate  proportion  of  amateurs  in  the 
county  side  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by  Notts  and  Yorkshire,  but 
although  elsewhere  it  is  often  difficult,  facts  prove  that  it  is  not  insuper¬ 
able,  because  in  last  season’s  averages  thirty-seven  amateurs  batted 
more  than  thirty  times  each,  and  in  the  year  before  sixty  went  to  the 
i  wickets  on  over  twenty  occasions  apiece.  It  is  obvious  that  a  practically 
professional  side  is  likely^  to  play  less  enterprising  cricket,  and  will,  of 
necessity,  take  fewer  risks  than  one  in  which  the  proportion  is  more 
blended,  though  the  lack  of  batting  initiative  in  the  public  school 
matches  at  Lord’s  last  August  was  the  subject  of  regretful  comment. 
What  is  positively  certain  is  that  the  increasing  tendency  to  negative 
occupation  of  the  wicket  when  exaggerated  defence  is  unnecessary  will 
alienate  the  public  support  upon  which  county  cricket  must  rely.  In 
the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties,  with  four  balls  to  an  over,  sixty  runs  an 
hour  was  regarded  as  the  normal  standard  rate.  Last  summer,  with 
the  six-ball  over,  on  many  needless  occasions  the  pace  fell  far  below 
forty.  The  present  champions,  Lancashire,  proved  particular  offenders 
in  this  respect,  and  such  a  demonstration  as  they  gave  at  Brighton 
would,  if  general,  soon  make  spectators  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  wearisome  methods  permitted  by  unlirriited  time  for  matches  at 
the  Antipodes  are  fortunately  foreign  to  our  conditions,  where  within 
three  days  a  result  has  to  be  attained,  or  ought  to  be  attempted  to 
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be  obtained,  though  sometimes  the  effort  was  not  very  pronounced  last 
summer.  A  side  of  Johnnies  Won’t  Hit  To-day  would  be  difficult  to 
defeat,  but  prove  uncommonly  dull  to  watch. 

Never  before  have  the  relations  between  professionals  and  amateurs 
been  so  cordial,  and  the  way  their  unity  off  as  well  as  on  the  field 
was  insisted  upon  in  India  by  Arthur  Gilligan  was  supported 
by  public  opinion  at  home.  If  a  very  few  prominent  amateurs  seem 
to  have  the  super-sensitiveness  of  rival  prima-donnas,  this  has  always 
been  the  case,  and  in  no  way  affects  the  public  exhibitions  of  their  skill. 
There  are  no  grounds  whatsoever  for  the  occasional  and  mischievous 
suggestion  that  southern  cricketers  are  more  favoured  in  selection  than 
the  northern,  but  it  is  a  pity  that,  owing  to  the  restricted  programme  of 
Middlesex  and  the  decadence  of  M.C.C.  matches  against  the  counties, 
such  cricketers  as  G.  R.  Jackson,  J.  C.  Clay,  C.  F.  Walters,  Mercer, 
Clark,  Hutchinson — a  superb  cover-point — Ryan,  Skelding,  as  well 
as  others,  can  obtain  no  opportunity  of  playing  at  Lord’s.  Though 
every  first-class  match  is  played  on  its  own  merits,  yet  it  is  desirable 
that  every  prominent  cricketer  should  play  almost  annually  at  Lord’s, 
the  headquarters  of  the  game. 

Not  only  did  the  Australians  last  summer  carry  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  their  subordination  of  all  else  to  test  matches,  but  they 
showed  a  disregard  of  obtaining  a  definite  result  in  other  engagements 
which  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  be  emulated  among  us,  though  an 
increasing  contentment  with  first  innings  points  has  lately  been  alleged. 
There  can  be  no  satisfactory  scheme  for  the  championship  until  the 
unrealisable  ideal  is  attained  of  all  first-class  counties  meeting  each 
other.  Percentages  are  a  mathematical  element  most  people  would 
be  thankful  to  see  eliminated.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  new  system 
to  be  tried  this  summer,  though  it  is  virtually  my  own,  and  was  only 
put  forward  as  less  unsatisfactory  than  those  previously  adopted 
What  I  could  never  understand  was  the  principle  of  giving  any 
point  to  the  side  that  lost  on  the  finst  innings.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  prohibit  results  on  the  first  innings  would  be  to  reduce  many  county 

matches  to  listless  exhibitions  against  the  clock.  The  consequent  aim 

was  to  make  it  as  desirable  as  possible  for  a  side  winning  on  the 
first  innings  to  take  every  sporting  risk  to  obtain  the  extra  points  for 
a  victory,  hence  the  ratio  of  five  and  eight.  The  four  points  for  no 
result  was  never  in  my  scheme,  but  Lord  Hawke’s  clever  modification 
that  this  should  only  count  after  six  hours  of  actual  play  makes  it 
more  tolerable.  But  do  let  it  be  emphasised  that  the  county  champion¬ 
ship  virtually  concerns  half  a  dozen  only  out  of  the  seventeen  counties, 
the  rest  being  pawns  for  that,  but  all  playing  the  keenest  cricket.  It 
is  keenness  on  the  field  which  is  so  infectious  to  spectators.  As  long 
as  there  is  that,  all  is  well  with  the  game,  and  because  of  that  my 

forecast  is  one  of  optimism.  If  cricket  at  school  were  not  made  so 

much  of  a  drudgery  to  many  boys,  if  county  wickets  were  less 
prepared,  and  if  more  liberties  w’ere  taken  with  second-rate  bowling, 
there  would  be  “nothing  whatever  to  grumble  at.” 
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By  Violet  A.  Simpson 

From  the  blazing  holocaust  on  the  hearth  to  the  one  remaining  packet 
on  my  lap  she  looked.  .  .  .  My  letters  to  him  during  that  fatal  punitive 
expedition ;  his  last  to  me — unfinished,  the  envelope  stamped, 
addressed — returned  officially  with  the  other  “  effects,”  closing  act  in 
his  soldier’s  career.  We  had  spent  the  day  as  every  day  for  the  past 
fortnight,  his  mother  and  I,  going  through  the  cases  of  letters, 
papers,  clothes — all  those  intimate,  remote  relics  of  the  Dead. 

”  Oh,  don’t  keep  them,  child  !  Burn  them,  burn.  I  say  it  as  his 
mother  and  loving  you.  Never  keep  letters.  Think  of  some  stranger 
handling  as  we  have  had  to  do!  Besides — I’m  old:  I  know.”  Her 
voice  deepened.  “  Carry  him,  his  words,  in  your  heart — you’ll 
remember  easily  enough  so  long  as  love  for  him  lasts.  What  is  the 
written  word  but  a  sword  in  the  wound — a  sword  in  the  hand  of  the 
enemy  ?  ’  ’ 

”  Oh,  no,  no,”  I  cried,  “  I  couldn’t  do  it — couldn’t !  Just  this 
last  one  I  keep  I  ”  .  .  .  Yet  with  the  intuition  which  comes  when 
egotism  is  numbed  into  silence  I  knew  that  his  death  took  most  from 
her  since  she  had  loved  the  longest.  .  .  .  Was  there  ever  a  woman  who 
has  not  felt  something  of  resentful  envy  for  the  mother  of  the  man 
she  loved — the  woman  who  has  seen  him  grow  to  be  'I'he  Man? 

So  we  parted  for  that  day,  and  out  of  the  house  into  the  January 
twilight  1  stumbled,  deaf  and  blind,  feeling  no  pavement  beneath  my 
feet,  no  wind  on  my  face — nothing  but  those  papers,  stained,  worn  as 
he  had  carried  them  next  his  heart,  clutched  close  to  mine. 

My  home  was  in  Cumberland  Place ;  every  inch  of  the  way  from  his 
here  in  Sussex  Square  was  familiar  to  me.  I  turned  into  the  Bayswater 
Road  as  a  sleep-walker  might;  people  passed  or  overtook  me  as 
wraiths,  I  slid  Ijetween  them  mechanically  avoiding  contact.  Then  at 
the  corner  of  Albion  Street  I  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  standstill. 
Close  to  the  kerb  stood  a  taxi,  and  swiftly  towards  it  down  the  steps 
of  one  of  the  houses  on  the  same  side  swept  a  tall  woman,  closely 
veiled  and  dressed  in  mourning  as  deep  as  my  own.  That  sombre 
point  of  union  roused  me  to  look  her  over.  Not  a  gleam  of  white  to 
indicate  her  face;  only  one  hand,  ungloved,  shone  like  a  plaster  cast 
against  her  cloak — an  exquisitely  modelled  hand,  narrow,  long  fingered. 
Blinking,  twinkling  in  the  taxi  lamps  a  Marquise  ring,  an  emerald  set 
in  diamonds,  glittered  on  the  forefinger  curving  round  a  small,  whitish, 
oblong  parcel — again  flashed  through  me  that  sense  of  union  as  in¬ 
voluntarily  my  own  fingers  tightened  about  my  packet  of  letters.  The 
white  block  so  easily  discernible  against  the  expanse  of  black  dress  slid 
out  of  sight,  I  thought  into  some  pocket  or  bag,  as  she  whirled  into 
the  taxi.  In  a  second  it  was  off — noiselessly  as  if  on  grass.  And 
why  I  soon  discovered  as  I  stepped  after  to  cross  the  street;  it  was 
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thick  with  newly  laid  down  straw.  My  feet  shuffled  in  it — struck 
against  something  hard.  I  stooped  and  at  once  recognised  the  oblong 
packet  so  like  my  own.  In  the  very  instant  of  picking  it  up,  out  from 
the  shadows  behind  me  shot  a  man.  He  seized  my  arm,  shaking  it 
violently. 

“  Madam — those  letters!  ” 

Possibly  it  was  the  shock  of  alien  touch  that  roused  instant 
antagonism,  possibly  also  the  word  “  letters  "  recalled  the  phrase— 

A  sword  in  the  hand  of  the  enemy!  I  make  no  excuse,  in  any  case, 
for  myself  :  this  is  what  I  did.  Into  the  under  flap  pocket  of  my 
huge  muff  I  slipped  that  packet,  facing  my  assailant : — 

“  I  have  nothing  belonging  to  you,  sir  I  Remove  your  hand  at  once 
from  my  arm.” 

He  loosed  me  but  fell  back  barely  a  foot’s  length. 

”  I  saw  you  pick  up  this  very  moment  from  the  road  a  packet  which 
I  claim  as  mine.  I  demand  it,  madam.” 

Voice,  dress  those  of  a  gentleman.  Yet  I  hesitated.  To  whomsoever 
the  letters  belonged — and  he  had  betrayed  a  curious  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  packet — the  woman,  not  he,  had  dropped  them. 

He  glanced  rapidly  up  and  down  the  Bayswater  Road,  up  Alhion 
Street — then  stepped  so  close  that  I  could  feel  his  breath  on  my  face. 

”  I  apologise,  madam,  but  those  letters  I  must  have.  Give  me  the 
packet  at  once,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  it  from  you.  It  is  in  your 
muff.  ” 

Now  anger  flared  up  in  me.  Anger,  fear  negligible.  For  months 
past  I  had  lived  in  a  world  without  hope,  without  sun — what  was  left 
for  me  to  fear  ?  And  as  all  will  understand  who  have  passed  through 
some  such  paralysing  sorrow,  my  brain  seemed  clairvoyantly  intuitive, 
judging  swiftly,  impartially,  as  if  I  were  merely  a  spectator  in  this 
oddly  arisen  drama.  ; 

Over  against  Stanhope  Place  was  stationed  a  policeman  who  had  been  | 
some  five  years  upon  the  beat.  Every  day  at  certain  hours  on  my  way 
to  and  from  Sussex  Square  I  had  passed  him.  To  and  fro  I  had  gone ; 
to  and  fro  the  man  I  was  to  have  married  and  I  had  gone  together  .  .  . 
as  friends,  as  lovers  :  at  times  of  happiness,  and  sorrowfully  when 
those  of  parting  came.  Of  late  I  had  walked  alone  and  in  mourning— 
the  face  of  this  constable  sympathetic  as  we  nodded  greeting.  .  .  . 
One  of  those  unadmitted  friends  .  .  .  friends  who  may  belong  to  our 
inner  life  with  no  claim  on  the  life  lived  out  in  public.  •  .  .  After  all 

the  account  of  the  S -  disaster  had  been  in  all  the  papers,  there 

had  been  portraits,  intimate  personal  details.  .  .  . 

“  A  little  way  up,”  I  said  sharply,  ”  there  is  a  policeman.  I 
engage  to  show  you  in  his  presence  the  packet  of  letters  I  hold  within 
my  muff.  Prove  that  they  are  yours — you  shall  have  them.” 

With  that  I  broke  away  up  the  Bayswater  Road. 

”  This  gentleman  claims  to  be  the  possessor  of  letters  I  have  here,” 

I  said.  “  He  accuses  me  of  having  picked  them  up  in  the  street.  You 
have  often  seen  me  about — do  you  by  any  chance  know  my  name 
where  I  live?  ” 
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It  takes  a  good  deal  to  upset  one  of  the  Force.  This  member  of  it 
coughed,  stood  at  attention,  gave  the  answer  I  anticipated. 

“  Miss  Caerlyon,  Miss  Lettice  Caerlyon,  of  Cumberland  Place,  1 
think,  miss.” 

'I’he  man  at  my  elbow  started,  but  in  a  moment  I  was  holding  my 
own  packet  of  letters  within  the  circle  of  the  street-lamp  light. 
Uppermost  was  the  one  which  had  never  reached  me.  Unsoiled  by 
travel,  name  and  address  stood  out  boldly  in  that  unmistakably 
masculine  hand  :  the  thin  envelope,  unpostmarked  East  African  stamp 
carried  their  witness.  Rapidly  I  turned  up  the  remaining  letters, 
corner  by  corner — showed  name,  regiment  and  station  in  my  own 
writing.  ”  Call  me  a  taxi,”  I  went  on  to  my  policeman,  “  if  that  is 
you  can  assure  this  gentleman  that  these  are  my  own.  And  as  for 
you,  sir,”  I  added,  swinging  round  in  high-handed  dignity,  “  I  demand 
an  apology  for  your  unwarrantable  manner  of  addressing  nte.  You 
have  my  name — be  so  good  as  to  give  me  yours.” 

”  You  can  charge  ’im,  miss,”  put  in  my  policeman  paternally. 
”  We’ll  get  it  right  enough.” 

A  pause ;  eyes  like  a  searchlight  upon  me.  I  gave  back  look  for 
look.  I  was  committed  now  to  my  own  action  :  my  decision  made  and 
adamant.  Those  letters  should  pass  from  my  hands  only  into  those 
which  had  dropped  them. 

”  Do  you  understand  French?  ”  he  asked  abruptly.  I  nodded. 

”  I  don’t  want  the  police  to  have  my  name,  but  since  I  know  yours 
and  it  is  one  I  greatly  respect  ’’ — he  bowed — ”  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  withhold  it.  May  I  ask  you  simply  to  let  it  remain  unknown 
otherwise?  I  apologise  most  sincerely  for  my  mistake — for  my  rude¬ 
ness  even  so  in  addressing  you.  I  am  extremely  ashamed,  regret  it 
more  than  I  can  say.  Pray  forgive  me.” 

Very  nearly  at  that  tone  I  laid  down  my  arms.  What  restrained 
me  was  the  sudden  remembrance  that  after  all  he  had  not  attempted  to 
establish  his  right  to  claim  that  dropped  packet.  Gravely  and 
silently,  therefore,  I  bowed  acceptance  of  his  apologies,  which  he 
repeated  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  the  policeman.  Then  he  helped 
me  into  the  taxi,  giving  me  a  card — face  downwards.  I  saw  the  glint 
of  silver  as  he  rejoined  the  policeman,  after  which  he  rushed  back  to 
the  corner  of  Albion  Street. 

We  were  hut  a  stone’s  throw  from  our  house — 1  had  only  time  for  a 
quick  glance  at  the  card.  The  name  was  that  of  a  man  well  known  in 
the  Army,  and  of  whom  I  had  often  heard  my  fiance  speak.  I  jumped 
up  to  direct  the  chauffeur  to  drive  back — the  truth,  of  course,  to  a 

man  like  Colonel  L - !  No  one  could  really  blame  me  for  having 

refused  to  hand  over  the  letters,  if  such  the  packet  contained,  to  an 
unknown  claimant.  “  A  stvord  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  I  ”  The 
words  suddenly  rang  in  my  ears  as  if  an  unseen  Solomon  had  spoken 
them. 

Colonel  T. - had  not  come  from  the  same  house  as  the  veiled  lady — 

of  that  I  was  sure.  What  was  he  doing  in  Albion  Street  at  that 
moment?  Was  he  shadowing  her?  Had  she  already  refused  to  give 
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hitrl  the  packet  and  was  he  waiting  to  take  it  by  force — as  from  me? 
Was  he  the  writer  or  the  person  to  whom  the  letters  were  written? 
What  did  that  uncontrolled,  unconsidered  attack  really  imply?  I  sat 
back  again  in  my  seat,  waiting  till  we  drew  up  in  Cumberland  Place. 
Then  quietly,  opening  the  door  with  my  latchkey,  I  entered  the  house, 
going  direct  to  my  rooms — I  had  long  since  had  my  private  sitting- 
room — found  my  maid  waiting,  and  remembered  that  dinner  was  to  be 
an  hour  earlier  as  my  father  was  due  to  take  the  chair  at  a  political 
meeting.  I  had  only  time  to  lock  both  bundles  into  the  despatch-box 
which  held  all  my  fiance’s  letters  to  me  during  the  past  four  years,  the 
key  of  which  never  left  a  chain  round  nly  neck. 

I  was  living  with  my  father  and  stepmother — the  only  child.  My 
stepmother  and  I  were  excellent  friends,  but  she  was  one  of  those  women 
to  whom  talk  is  necessary  to  health.  She  told  everything  to  my  father  : 
he  discu.ssed  everything  with  her.  To  confide  the  adventure  to  either 
was  unthinkable  since  he  considered  her  judgment  superior  to  his  own. 
The  one  per.son  upon  whose  wisdom  I  could  rely  was  the  woman  whom 
I  had  hoped  to  call  Mother,  but  I  shrank — yes,  with  all  honest  facing 
of  my  action  I  shrank  from  letting  her  know  to  what  use  I  had  put 
that  last  letter  of  her  son’s.  I  thought  of  taking  the  packet  to  Scotland 
Yard,  but  remembered  that  if  unclaimed  it  would  be  examined 
officially.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  be  better  to  look  for  some  address 
myself  and  then  return  it  privately.  Colonel  I. — — ’s  attack  showed 
the  inten.se  importance  .someone  attached  to  the  letters.  After  dinner, 
in  the  secure  quiet  of  my  sitting-room,  I  therefore  took  upon  myself 
this  task  of  scrutiny. 

There  were  some  fifty  letters  in  all,  the  outer  covering  paper  blank, 
the  packet  itself  tied  with  faded  ribbon.  I  glanced  through  cursorily — 
interest  or  curiosity  I  had  none  ;  I  had  had  enough  of  such  work  of 
late.  All  I  wanted  was  just  some  address  to  which  I  could  safely 
despatch  them 

Not  one  of  the  letters  bore  any.  Some  were  dated,  some  not ;  there 
were  no  formal  beginnings,  no  signatures.  All  were  in  the  same 
cultivated,  feminine  hand.  This  absence  of  clues  obliged  me  to 
scrutinise  more  closely,  the  task  now  not  only  irksome  but  detestable. 
Yet  no  stranger’s  eye  could  have  peru.sed  those  love  letters  more 
sympathetically. 

For  they  were  love  letters  :  just  a  replica,  so  it  seerried  to  me — the 
first  ten  or  so  at  least — of  many  of  my  own  earlier  ones,  such  letters 
as  every  girl  of  a  certain  type  and  education  writes  to  the  One.  I 
judged  the  writer  to  be  very  young  at  the  time  of  writing.  Then  came 
a  series  in  some  language  unknown  to  me — Russian,  I  surmised — then 
some  twenty  in  I'rench.  The  remainder  were  in  cypher.  Nonplussed, 
I  read  the  French  letters  through  carefully,  a  clue  there  must  be 
somewhere  to  the  writer,  a  clue  that  I  must  have  if  her  property  was 
to  be  returned  to  her.  These  were  dated  and  recently — the  whole 
corre.spondence  extended  over  some  fifteen  years — their  tone  infinitely 
more  mature,  more  passionate,  more  intimate,  less  personal  withal. 
Here  were  references  to  meetings  and  conversations  in  public,  com- 
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bined  with  hints  at  episodes  which  must  never  be  known.  Things 
artistic,  literary,  political  were  discussed,  as  if  both  writer  and  recipient 
were  in  the  very  heart  of  these  worlds.  A  note  of  dispassionate 
criticism  held  for  the  most  part,  yet  every  now  and  again  certain  jiersons 
were  alluded  to  by  initials  with  suspicion  and  fear,  dislike  and 
contempt.  .  .  . 

I  put  down  these  letters  bewildered.  These  correspondents  were 
obviously  e.xtremely  intimate,  the  note  running  through,  seemingly  that 
of  wife  to  husband  :  whether  the  two  were  unmarried,  married  to  each 
other  clandestinely,  or  continuing  an  intimacy  in  secret  while  married 
otherwise  it  was  impossible  to  say.  I  locked  the  packet  away  at  last, 
my  course  undecided. 

Next  day  I  went  to  Sussex  Square  as  usual — exchanged  a  few  words 
with  my  policeman  on  the  way.  He  had  seen  nothing  more  of 

Colonel  L - .  “  But,”  said  he,  ”  I  had  another  gentleman  asking 

me  about  some  lost  packet  of  letters  last  night.  1  told  him  about 
you.” 

I  thanked  him,  my  blood  running  cold.  Passing  Albion  Street  I 
found  that  the  straw  had  been  removed  and  that  the  blinds  of  one  of  the 
houses  were  down,  and  on  my  way  home  in  the  dusk  I  placed  myself 
again  where  I  had  stood  at  the  corner,  convincing  myself  that  the  house 
of  mourning  was  the  one  from  which  the  veiled  lady  had  come.  On 
consulting  my  directory  later  I  discovered  that  this  house  belonged  to  a 

Mr.  Alexander  D - ,  a  man  well  known  in  the  financial  world, 

prominent  in  political  circles  here  without  being  connected  with  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  philanthropist  and  patron  of  art.  Next  day  the  papers  were  full 
of  his  premature  death  :  his  age  was  given  as  forty-three,  and  he  left 
a  wife  and  children.  My  father  discussed  him  freely,  his  early  life, 
cosmopolitan  upbringing,  connection  by  blood  with  several  prominent 
European  families.  I  gathered  that  his  reputation  stood  unsullied — 
that  criticism  whether  in  his  public  or  private  life  had  never  touched 
him. 

On  Thur.sday  morning  a  card  was  brought  to  me  bearing  the  name 
of  an  eminent  firm  of  solicitors.  I  went  down  and  found  a  serene¬ 
faced  elderly  man  who  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  G - ,  the  senior 

partner.  He  apologised  for  intrusion,  alluded  to  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances  which  made  it  essential,  confessed  that  his  mission  was  one  of 
great  delicacy — finally  came  to  the  point.  His  firm  had  been  for 

generations  solicitors  to  the  D - family,  he  himself  the  closest  friend 

as  well  as  adviser  to  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  D - .  At  this  point 

he  paused  to  ask  if  he  might  count  on  my  regarding  the  interview  as 
strictly  private.  I  gave  the  assurance  and  he  proceeded.  A  bundle  of 

letters  had  been  abstracted  from  the  house  of  Mr.  D - ,  the  evening 

of  his  death — probably  by  the  person — a  lady — who  was  supposed  to 
have  written  them — ”  Supposed,  you  understand,  we  have  no  proof 
until  they  are  found  and  decisively  proved  hers.  I  alone  know  of  the 
correspondence  as  a  fact,  but  the  intimacy  which  gave  rise  to  it  has 
long  been  suspected  by  members  of  the  lady’s  own  family.  My  last 
entreaty  to  him  was — Burn  :  my  first  thought,  when  summoned  upon  his 
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decease,  to  search  for  that  bundle  in  his  bedroom  safe  where  I  knew 
he  kept  it.  I  learnt  that  he  had  had  a  visitor  within  a  few  hours  of 
his  death.  There  was  a  private  staircase  and  door  to  his  rooms— 
no  one  saw  her  come  or  go  except  the  nurse,  and  she  had  been  ordered 
to  absent  herself  during  the  interview.  I  guessed  from  that  what  had 
become  of  the  letters.  No  one  else  in  the  house  knows  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  or  disappearance.  Had  the  lady  herself  got  them  I  should  feel 
easier,  but  on  enquiry — and  I  make  no  secret,  my  dear  young  lady, 
that  I  made  all  enquiries  as  to  who  had  been  seen  in  or  about  the  house 
that  evening — I  came  across  the  startling  fact  that  some  other  person 
was  searching  for  a  bundle  of  letters  last  Tuesday  night  in  Albion 
Street,  alleging  that  he  had  dropped  them,  and  that  he  attacked  you, 
seeing  you  with  some  in  your  hand.  I  understand  that  you  appealed 
to  the  policeman  on  the  beat  who  knew  you — am  I  right?  What  I 

want  to  know,’’  proceeded  Mr.  G - ,  leaning  forward  to  scrutinise 

me  with  intense  earnestness — I  had  placed  myself  with  my  back  to  the 
light,  so  all  his  movement  did  was  to  bring  his  own  features  rather 
more  directly  under  my  observation — “  is  just  exactly  what  passed  that 
evening  as  you  saw  it.  I  need  not  assure  you  of  my  sympathy — my 
entire  sympathy — with  the  manner  in  which,  most  unjustifiably,  you 
have  been  drawn  into  this  imbroglio,  but  my  duty  is  towards  my  poor 
friend  and  his  family.  If  I  can  identify  the  man  who  spoke  to  you 
I  shall  know  if  the  lady  who  paid  that  visit  is  the  one  I  suspect. 
If  I  can  be  sure  of  that  I  shall  confront  her.” 

His  deliberate  delivery  and  choice  of  words  had  given  me  time  to 
sum  up  the  position.  The  appeal  had  been  straightforward,  full 
explanation  given  for  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  here  was  a  responsible 
person  honestly  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  one,  prepared  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  reputation  of  the  other  principal  in  the  affair.  An  English 
solicitor  of  high  repute  was  surely  the  best  possible  repository  for  the 
letters  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  resolved  to  confide  the  whole 
story  to  him,  rely  on  his  judgment,  act  according  to  his  advice.  I 

began  with  a  description  of  Colonel  I. - ,  only  withholding  his  name. 

“  He  gave  me  his  card,  but  in  confidence,”  I  concluded.  “  I  ought 
to  respect  it  if  I  respect  yours.” 

”  Immaterial,”  interrupted  Mr.  G -  at  once.  “  I  know  now  it 

was  Colonel  L - .  I  only  wanted  to  see  if  your  description  of  him 

tallied  with  that  of  the  policeman.  It  is  the  identification  of  the  lady 
for  which  I  am  depending  upon  you.” 

I  detailed  the  entire  incident  up  to  my  finding  of  the  packet.  There 
I  paused  to  give  a  minute  personal  description  of  the  lady. 

“  Now,  Mr.  G - ,  can  you  tell  me  her  name  from  that?  ”  I 

wound  up.  I  asked  as  equally  concerned  with  himself  in  discovering 
the  truth,  had  given  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  was  surely  entitled  to  his 
confidence  without  reserve  if  I  gave  him  mine  ?  But  over  his  face  came 
such  a  sharp  look  of  quick  distrust :  he  shook  his  head  with  such 
emphasis — “  No,  no,  I  cannot  in  any  circumstances  give  you  her 
name  !  ” — that  the  impulse  I  had  had  towards  complete  frankness 
vanished.  ”  She  got  into  the  taxi  and  I  crossed  the  street — to  be 
stopped  by  Colonel  I. - ,”  I  finished  abruptly. 
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His  thoughts  flew  to  the  encounter. 

“  Colonel  L -  is  one  of  the  lady’s  relations  by  marriage.  If  he 

has  the  letters  they  will  certainly  be  used  against  her.  I  know  he 
feels  deeply  the  slur — supposed,  you  understand  :  without  those  letters 
we  have  no  proof — on  his  family’s  honour  by  this — supposed  con¬ 
nection.  I  know  he  has  been  shadowing  her  movements  closely  during 

my  client’s  illness.”  Here  Mr.  G -  sighed  profoundly.  I  was 

moved  afresh  by  his  loyalty  and  evident  desire  to  do  the  right  thing 
by  all  concerned,  determined  once  more  to  tell  the  truth — show  the 
letters.  Feeling  for  the  key  of  my  despatch-box  I  was  half-way  to 
the  door  when  a  thought  struck  me. 

You  would  never  use  the  letters,  of  course?  ”  I  said. 

”  Use?  Oh  no.  Merely  hold  them  until — until  we  were  sure  the 
rest  of  the  correspondence  was  burnt  or  given  up  to  us.” 

”  Oh  !  His  letters  !  ” 

I  had  not  thought  of  these.  In  a  flash  I  understood.  Respectable 

blackmail,  in  fact.  Whether  it  was  Colonel  L - ,  fighting  for  the 

honour  of  his  family,  or  Mr.  G -  for  that  of  his  client,  the  sole 

survivor  of  the  clandestine  alliance  was  to  be  the  scapegoat !  The 
letters  were  safer  with  me.  I  returned  again  to  my  seat,  and  with 
assurances  of  secrecy  and  polite  regrets  that  I  could  be  of  so  little  use, 
signified  that  the  interview  must  be  at  an  end. 

I  was  alone  in  my  sitting-room  the  following  Saturday  morning  when 
a  lady  was  shown  in,  announced  as  “  Miss  L - .  ” 

“  I  do  not  really  know  you.  Miss  Caerlyon,”  she  began,  her  voice 
gentle  and  sweet,  “  though  I  confess  at  once  that  I  asked  if  you  were 
at  home  as  if  we  were  personally  acquainted.  Forgive  me — but  I 
needed  so  urgently  to  see  you.”  She  paused  with  a  wistful  smile.  I 
nlurmured  reassurance,  begged  her  to  sit  down. 

She  seemed  about  thirty-five,  her  face  sensitive,  delicately  moulded, 
her  grey  eyes  disarnlingly  pleading ;  tears  filled  them ;  in  her 
nervou.sness  she  kept  untying  and  refastening  her  veil,  stripping,  re¬ 
placing,  again  removing  her  gloves !  Suddenly,  as  I  sat  silently 
waiting,  she  leant  forward,  clasping  her  hands  in  piteous  entreaty  : — 

”  Oh,  don’t  blame  me.  Don’t  be  vexed  with  me  for  coming — the 
suspense,  misery — it  is  for  the  sake  of  my  family — all  more  than  I 
could  bear  !  The  other  night — Albion  Street — you  met  my  brother, 

Colonel  L - ,  there.  Ah!  you  recollect  the  name!  He  told  me.” 

She  paused,  twisting  her  hands  in  and  out,  lips  quivering,  pale,  soft 
cheeks  suffused  with  colour. 

At  the  first  word  I  had  been  on  my  guard,  now  at  the  emphasising 
of  her  name,  I  deliberately  sat  down  back  to  the  windows. 

”  The  letters  were  mine,”  she  burst  out  again.  ”  I  took  them  from 
that  house  in — in  self-defence.  My  brother  had  followed  me — saw  me 
drop  the  packet,  saw  you,  as  he  thought,  pick  it  up.  Oh,  don’t  think 
we  mistrust  your  statements — the  letters  you  had  were  too  sad  a  proof 
of  their  being  indeed  your  own.  But,”  she  moistened  her  lips, 
her  face  now  bloodless,  ‘‘  oh,  the  anxiety  as  to  where  mine  are  now  ! 
So  I  ventured  to  come,  beg  you  to  try  and  recall  every  incident  of  that 
evening.  Did  you  see  me  drop  them?  Was  there  anyone  there  at  the 
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time?  Could  you  even  tell  me  the  number  of  the  taxi?  I  was  so 
overwhelmed  by  the  loss  I  never  thought  of  looking.”  She  buried  her 

face  in  her  hands.  I  jumped  up — sprang  towards  my  despatch-box _ 

had  it  in  my  hands.  Here  was  the  very  opportunity  for  which  I  had 
been  waiting. 

As  I  turned  again,  the  sun  which  I  had  been  blocking  was  full 
upon  her,  lit  up  rings  and  hands.  Across  my  mental  vision  flashed 
remembrance  of  that  twinkling,  diamond-beset  emerald,  the  long¬ 
fingered,  sculptured  hand  of  its  owner.  These  hands  were  square,  babv 
small,  short-fingered.  .  .  .  And  in  that  moment  I  knew  she  was  lying 
to  me.  I  put  back  the  box,  fumbling  with  the  key  to  give  myself 
time. 

”  My — my  letters  are  in  there.  Those  I  showed  to  your  brother,” 
I  found  myself  saying.  ”  I  had  the  impulse  to  show  you — but  pray 
forgive  me,  excuse  my  doing  so.” 

I  went  back  towards  her  picking  up  a  sheet  of  paper  from  my 
bureau  as  1  passed.  “  Indeed,  I  would  help  you  if  I  could.  If  you 
would  leave  me  some  address?  ” 

She  hesitated,  finally  wrote  her  name  and  the  address  of  a  club. 
Then,  as  I  remained  standing,  she  rose.  We  exchanged  a  few  con¬ 
ventional  w'ords  and  she  left. 

I  looked  at  the  wwiting — not  that  of  the  letters — rang  up  the  club, 
found  she  was  indeed  a  member.  Yet  she  had  lied,  she  and  her  brother. 
This  visit  had  been  concocted  in  concert  with  him — to  get  those  letters 
if  so  be  that  I  /lad  found  them  !  A  woman’s  device  to  catch  another 
woman.  And  again  I  felt  how  surely  the  appeal  would  have  had  the 
desired  effect  if  only  the  whole  truth  had  been  told  me.  But  alas, 
hew  certainly  the  untruths  with  which  I  had  interlaced  myself  at  the 
beginning  of  this  affair  were  subtly  infecting  the  attitude  of  others 
towards  me  !  Why  should  truth  be  given  me— the  most  accomplished 
liar  of  all? 

I  passed  the  next  twenty-four  hours  in  a  state  of  worry  nearer 
obsession.  On  the  Sunday  night  after  tossing  in  bed  for  hours,  nerve 
racked,  I  sank  into  that  sleep  wherein  one  is  helplessly  conscious  of 
one’s  dreams.  Suddenly  I  awoke  with  a  start,  shivering,  certain  that 
I  heard  someone  in  my  sitting-room,  footsteps,  the  click  of  a  turning 
key.  I  leapt  from  bed — the  letters  !  Someone  was  trying  to  steal 
them — again  !  But  they  were  my  own,  my  own  precious  letters  !  I 
switched  on  the  light,  bounded  into  the  sitting-room.  The  dying  fire 
still  flickered  gently  about  it,  over  the  table  where  stood  my  despatch- 
box,  upon  its  brass-clamped  corners.  I  unlocked  it,  searched 
feverishly.  All  was  safe !  Standing  barefooted  in  my  nightgown, 
alone  in  the  silence,  I  realised  that  I  had  been  the  victim  of  an 
hallucination.  Yet  so  strong  was  the  impression  that  I  could  not  go 
back  at  once  to  bed. 

Hugging  the  box  I  sat  down  before  the  fire  and  coaxed  it  into  life. 
Then,  as  it  blazed,  there  came  over  me  a  sudden  overwhelming 
impulse.  Tearing  open  the  box  I  dragged  out  the  letters,  hers.  mine. 
There  in  the  fire  I  burnt  them  all,  one  by  one.  As  letter  after  letter 
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ilared  and  dried  into  charred  nothingness,  I  kept  repeating  the  words, 
foolishly  as  one  repeats  in  sleep — “  A  sword  in  the  wound  for  me,  a 
sword  in  the  hand  of  the  enemy  for  her  !  .  .  ,  ” 

Going  back  to  bed  I  slept  profoundly. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  episode  seemed  a  nightmare — it  was  not 
till  I  went  to  the  box,  laughing  at  myself  for  imagining  that  the  letters 
were  destroyed,  that  I  realised  my  act.  Even  so  it  seemed  that  it  had 
been  without  compulsion,  as  a  sleep-walker,  in  a  dream. 

“  So  you  have  burnt  them  at  last,”  said  his  mother  to  me  that 
morning — and  at  my  start — “  I  see  it  in  your  face.  Dear  child,  I 
spoke  from  experience.” 

I  kissed  her,  murmuring — “  You  were  right.” 

That  evening  on  my  return  I  was  told  that  Miss  L -  had  called 

again  and  had  asked  to  be  allowed  to  wait,  saying  that  she  was  sure 
I  expected  her.  I  went  straight  to  my  sitting-room,  examined  the 
despatch-box.  The  lock  had  been  forced  ! 

I  never  met  either  Colonel  L - ,  his  sister,  or  Mr.  G -  again. 

Nor  did  they  attempt  to  open  correspondence  with  me.  Nor  did  I 
enquire  further  about  the  owner  of  the  letters.  They  were  burnt :  I 
was  no  longer  their  custodian.  Moreover,  life  began  to  advance  new 
claims  upon  me. 

In  the  summer  the  war  in  the  Balkans  reached  its  height — news  came 
through  of  the  dearth  of  nurses  at  the  front.  The  Red  Cross  Society 
made  appeal  to  the  various  local  centres  here  in  England  for  volunteers 
— as  experienced  as  might  be.  I  had  for  the  past  four  years  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  society — it  w’as  obviously  an  appeal 
to  be  answered  by  women  of  leisure,  means,  and  few  personal  ties. 
My  services  were  accepted,  and  a  w'eek  later  I  w’as  ready  to  start.  The 
society  meanwhile  called  a  special  meeting  in  London  to  explain  the 
part  it  was  taking  in  the  Balkan  trouble.  A  particularly  influential 
committee  was  arranged  and  the  hall  itself  full  of  notable  personages. 
As  I  swept  my  opera  glasses  slowly  over  the  pflatform  my  eye  w'as 
suddenly  arrested.  One  of  the  ladies  was  taking  off  her  gloves : 
something  in  the  movement,  the  shape  of  the  hands  against  her  black 
dress,  stirred  reminiscence.  Then  I  caught,  twinkling  and  blinking  at 
me,  the  flash  of  the  diamond-beset  emerald  !  I  turned  to  a  steward, 

asked  her  name.  He  replied  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Lord  X - ,  a 

prominent  official  at  the  War  Office,  herself  the  daughter  of  a  member 

of  the  Austrian  Embassy.  He  pointed  out  to  me  both  Lord  X - , 

beside  her  on  the  platform,  and  her  two  young  sons  in  the  front  row  of 
the  audience. 

I  decided  to  take  the  risks.  On  my  visiting  card  I  wrote  these 
words  :  ''The  letters  were  found.  If  you  understand  my  allusion 
change  your  Marquise  ring  to  your  other  hand.  I  will  speak  to  you 
in  the  ante-room  after  the  meeting." 

Then  1  slipped  out,  obtained  an  official  envelope  from  the  secretary, 

and  sent  the  missive  up  to  Lady  X -  by  a  steward.  She  took, 

opened  it  carelessly — then  started  violently  :  under  my  eyes  I  saw  her 
face  wither,  whiten,  shrink.  Turning  over  the  card  she  read  my  name. 
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and  there  succeeded,  covering  her  emotion  as  with  a  veil,  an  expression 
of  relief.  For  some  moments  she  sat  absolutely  still,  then  tore  the  card 
into  shreds,  deliberately  placed  them  in  her  purse,  transferred  with 
equal  equanimity  the  Marquise  ring  to  her  other  hand  and  put  on  her 
gloves. 

In  the  ante-room  I  went  straight  up  to  her.  I  was  in  uniform _ 

she  turned  with  a  conventional  smile  expecting  some  official  message. 

“  I  wrote  the  note,”  I  said  bluntly. 

From  head  to  foot  she  flinched,  then  shivered  with  the  imposition 
of  rigid  self-control.  Here  eyes,  blue,  almond-shaped,  met  mine  :  we 
surveyed  each  other  appraisingly.  Suddenly  the  atmosphere  was 
vibrant — tense — and  I  knew,  past  all  doubt,  that  I  was  at  last  truly 
face  to  face  with  the  writer  of  those  letters !  I  began  to  speak — 
briefly,  quickly,  for  we  were  close  pressed  by  the  crowd,  detailed  my 
share  in  the  matter,  eyes  and  brain  meanwhile  piecing  writer  with  the 
written  word.  She  was  some  eight  years  my  senior,  about  thirty-two 
or  three.  Features  un-English  in  their  type  of  beauty,  face  worn  by 
sleepless  strain — I  knew  the  signs — to  etherealised  unreality.  Fire  in 
the  bright  blue  eyes,  cold  withal ;  passion  in  the  mouth,  deliberately 
reticent ;  the  forehead  intellectual,  limited  since  impulse  and  calcula¬ 
tion  fought  for  mastery  in  the  face.  A  piece  of  steel  which  might  be 
bent  in  any  direction  or  whittle  itself  away,  grain  by  grain,  to  ex¬ 
tinction — broken  never ! 

Without  the  flicker  of  an  eyelid  she  listened.  A  citizeness  of  the 
Great  World,  accustomed  to  live  out  her  life  in  public  :  it  showed  me 
with  what  a  powerfully  disorganising  shock  my  message  had  come  upon 
her.  Her  lips  hardly  moving,  every  feature  steady,  she  under- 
currented  my  narrative  with  ejaculations  in  French,  Russian,  Italian. 
Only  once  I  caught  the  words — ”  Mais  four  tine  autre  femme — 
tine  femme  inconnue!  Incroyahle,  incroyable !  ” 

I  ceased  :  she  broke  out  in  rapid  undertone — 

“  Ruin — it  would  have  meant  ruin,  disgrace,  worse  than  death.  .  .  . 
Not  a  day,  a  moment,  but  I  ask  myself — When?  How’?  The  blow  must 
fall — When?  How?  To-day?  To-night?  Oh,  mon  Dieu  I  Enemies, 
enemies  everywhere  !  Now  he  is  dead — the  letters  burnt — Dieu  soit 
beni !  Madame,  Mademoiselle — my  friend,  my  saviour  !  Oh,  mon 
Dieu,  had  you  not - ” 

These  long-fingered,  sculptured  hands  seized  mine ;  at  their  touch, 
electric,  soft,  unyielding,  there  swept  over  me  in  flood  the  memory  of 
the  past  months — memories  I  had  been  trying  to  lull — my  own  so 
strangely  interwoven  with  hers.  Union  between  us — yes  ! 

“You  have  burnt  his?  Oh,  I  do  beg  you — burn  them!  I  leave 
England — shall  never  return.  I  shall  volunteer  for  work  abroad  in  any 
case.  Only  let  me  know  you  are  safe — have  burnt  them  !  ” 

“  Burn  them  !  Mon  Dieu — what  do  you  ask  !  ”  .  .  .  A  mask 

suddenly  descended  upon  her  face.  Turning,  I  saw  Lord  X - and 

the  two  boys  threading  through  the  crowd  towards  us. 

“  I  implore  you,  be  warned  ...  I,  too,  I  know - ”  Now  it  was 

I  who  under  the  swift  onrush  of  cruel  memories  was  losing  self-control  : 
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on  her  face  the  mask  held.  She  stood  regarding  me  with  a  look  in 
which  curiosity  was  oddly  mixed  with  speculative  admiration.  ‘  ‘  Et  four 
me  autre  femme  .  .  .  ittcroyable !  ” 

“  Wer  nicht  verloren  nicht  treue  liebe  kennen  hat.”  Goethe’s 
immortal  words  rushed  to  my  lips.  Her  eyes  narrowed  till  between 
the  lashes  the  blue  scintillated  like  the  turning  of  a  knife.  I  saw 
some  new  idea  leap  into  her  mind.  Quietly,  dispassionately,  the  mask 
settling  firmer  down  upon  her  countenance  while  those  glinting  eyes 
flung  defiance  at  the  world,  she  answered  me. 

”  I  trust  you.  .  .  .  You  leave  England  you  say  immediately,  will 
not  return.  .  .  You  shall  not  go  away  thinking — that!  Never  have  I 
so  much  as  swerved  in  thought  from  loyalty  to  my  husband,  my  little 
sons.  I  love  them — more  than  life  itself.  Those  letters — merely  a 
blind.  If  found  a  supposed  liaison  was  to  be  the  cover  for  the  real 

meaning  of  my  relations  with  Mr.  D - ” — even  in  that  moment  I 

realised  how  the  perfection  of  her  English  strengthened  as  she  retreated 
from  the  regions  of  passion.  ”  Which  is  most  damaging,  think  you, 
to  persons  in  our  position — in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  Government 
departments  generally  ?  The  discovery  of  far-reaching  political 
intrigue  or  a  simple  affaire  du  coeurf  Love?  No.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Secret  Intelligence  Departnient  in  Berlin,  so  was  he.  Now  do 
you  understand  ?  How  could  I  burn  his  letters,  the  only  things 
exculpating  me  with  my  husband,  supposing  my  letters  had  fallen  into 

Colonel  L - ’s  hands — you  could  not  read  the  cipher,  the  Russian  : 

he  could  have  done  so — Or  that  I  could  have  held  over  the  D - family 

if  Mr.  G -  had  got  them  ?  Now  he  is  dead — my  letters  burnt : 

I  will  burn  his,  take  up  life  again.  That  side  is  over  for  ever.  I 
have  learnt  my  lesson.” 

She  was  swept  from  my  side  hy  a  surge  of  the  crowd.  I  saw  her 
join  her  husband,  slip  her  hand  under  his  arm,  smile  up  at  him. 

Suddenly  m  the  night  I  awoke,  heard  my  own  voice  speaking  : 

”  The  letters  are  burnt.  Mr.  D -  is  dead.  My  word  against 

hers — valueless.  Husband,  honour — still  hers  at  any  rate  :  she  can 
keep  them  in  any  case  safely  enough  now.  .  .  .  Am  I  even  yet  in 
possession  of  the  truth?”  .  .  . 
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A  Deputy  was  King.  By  G.  B.  Stern.  (Chapman  and  Hall.  7s.  6d. 
net.) 

With  her  usual  sureness  of  touch,  her  capacity  for  communicating 
experience,  and  her  wide  cosmopolitan  outlook,  this  author  presents  not 
only  the  intriguing  Toni  Rakonitz  in  her  relations  with  her  English 
husband,  Giles  Goddard,  but  the  whole  Rakonitz  clan  in  their  relations 
with  each  other.  In  spite  of  her  husband’s  two  thousand  a  year  Toni 
continues  her  career  as  a  dressmaker,  and  some  of  the  best  pages  in 
the  book  are  devoted  to  her  business  acumen.  This  is  inherited  from  a 
long  line  of  Jewish  ancestors,  who  have  left  different  branches  of  the 
family  all  over  Europe.  The  book,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  represent 
Europe  through  the  medium  of  this  family,  which,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least,  is  chameleon-like  in  its  adaptation  to  environment.  All  the 
capitals  of  Europe  float  by  in  Toni’s  shrewd  reveries  : 

Always  the  great  cities,  and  always  hospitality ;  a  bounty  of  food  and  drink, 
open  doors,  and  a  general  clamour  of  welcome  to  greet  you  at  the  very  thresl.- 
hold.  These  came  into  all  the  stories.  These  marched  in  triumphant  beat  from 
generation  to  generation,  linking  them.  They  were  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Rakonitz  tradition  ;  not  a  passing  fashion,  not  a  thing  you  could  not  keep  up 
with,  hut  a  custom  that  went  back  and  back.  But  if  Rakonitz  hospitality  in 
the  capitals  of  Europe  meant  entertaining,  meant  all  the  splendour  of  glass  and 
china  and  silver,  all  the  profusion  of  rare  food  and  mellow  wine,  yet  hospitality 
when  brought  down  to  its  rock  foundation,  when  carried  into  the  country  and 
on  to  the  land,  meant  not  so  much  entertainment  as  sanctuary. 

That  last  word  “  sanctuary  ”  gives  the  keynote  of  the  family  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  “  Grandmere,”  the  old  Matriarch,  and  by  Toni,  the  young. 
As  for  the  odd  entanglements  of  the  central  married  couple,  curiously 
innocent  as  entanglements  go,  they  are  as  nothing  against  the  intricate 
tribal  ramifications  which  Miss  Stern  has  known  how  to  weave  into  a 
pattern  of  living  reality. 


The  National  History  of  France:  The  Earliest  Times.  By  Fr 
Funck-Brentano.  (Heinemann.  12s.  6d.  net.) 

In  this  first  volume  of  the  National  History  of  France  M.  Funck- 
Brentano  has  thrown  the  searchlight  of  his  penetrating  and  imaginative 
vision  over  the  prehistoric  days,  the  period  of  Celtic  Gaul,  the  period  of 
Roman  supremacy,  the  storms  of  the  Merovingiens  and  the  dissolution 
which  attended  the  passing  out  of  the  Carlovingiens.  Repeatedly  he 
corrects  the  labels  attached  to  this  or  that  period  by  the  average  nine¬ 
teenth-century  reader  of  history.  In  particular  he  combats  that  too 
generally  accepted  statement  of  Mommsen:  “To  all  appearance  Gaul, 
at  the  time  when  Caesar  entered  it,  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  any  culture 
of  which  she  was  capable ;  she  was  already  descending  the  downward 
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slope.”  The  exact  opposite  point  of  view  is  indicated  by  the  whole  trend 
of  this  luminous  historical  work,  which  is  at  the  same  time  documented 
by  evidence  in  detail. 

For  the  author  the  already  sterilised  and  sterilising  civilisation  of  Rome, 
though  it  produced  order,  was  no  substitute  for  the  creative  sap  of  progress 
that  was  stirring  vigorously  in  the  Celto-Ligurian  people  who  were  the 
true  founders  of  the  French  civilisation  to  be.  It  is  to  the  I.igurian 
and  Iberian,  incidentally,  that  this  historian  assigns  fifty  per  cent,  in  the 
formation  of  the  French  nation,  twenty  per  cent,  being  Celts  and  five 
per  cent.  Latins.  To  the  Germans  he  assigns  sixteen  per  cent.,  including 
the  Goths,  four  per  cent,  to  the  Normans,  and  five  per  cent,  to  numerous 
other  elements,  including  Greeks,  Basques,  Semites,  Syrians,  and 
Africans. 

But  Gaul,  even  in  the  grip  of  this  crystallised  regime,  was  true  to  her 
instinct  for  spiritual  light  : 

.'Vlas  !  poor  Gaul,  mutilated  by  Caesar,  yet  bestowinj^  the  last  remnants  of  her 
strength  upon  the  Roman  world,  and  becoming  the  final  stronghold  of  Latin 
culture.  Italy  and  Spain  were  dumb,  Gaul  alone  still  chanted  her  lays  in  the 
language  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  The  celebrated  words  applied  to  Rome  and 
Greece — Groecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit — might  be  modified  into  *'  Gaul  sub¬ 
dued  and  crushed  became  the  support  of  her  conquerors.” 

And  beneath  the  conquerors  the  real  Gallic  people  survived  with  the 
persistence  of  life  itself,  only  to  become  dominated  once  more  by  the 
barbarians  on  the  Eastern  frontier.  Once  more  they  evaded  the  masters 
whom  they  despised.  Even  they,  however,  served  France  after  their 
fashion  by  severing  her  from  the  cold  and  now  nerveless  grip  of  Rome. 
Surprise  has  been  frequently  expressed  that  the  Gallo-Romans,  after  the 
coming  of  the  Franks,  were  not  dispossessed  of  their  lands.  Mr.  Funck- 
Brentano  explains  this  easily  enough  :  “  Clovis  owed  the  greater  part  of 
his  successes  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ‘  conquered  ’  districts  themselves, 
who  were  favourably  disposed  towards  him.  After  the  victory,  the 
Frankish  chieftain  seized  the  domains  of  the  Roman  Treasury  and  the 
treasure  of  Alaric  :  that  was  all  he  could  do.  And  even  so  he  had  more 
than  he  needed  for  rewarding  his  companions  in  arms,  especially  as  they 
were  fine  fellows  who  were  much  better  adapted  for  pillaging  villas  and 
estates  than  administering  them.” 

So  through  the  turmoil  of  the  Merovingiens  right' up  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Carlovingiens  the  sap  of  FTench  life  remained  in  the  people  of 
France.  Rome  had  not  devitalised  that  sap  ;  the  P'ranks  had  been  power¬ 
less  against  it.  And  through  the  martyrdom  of  pillage  and  massacre  there 
had  been  one  undying  light.  There  was  something  besides  the  fax 
Romana  for  martyred  Gaul  :  “  In  the  midst  of  this  tame  mediocrity,  with 
its  mournful  cameos,  through  the  shadows  dyed  crimson  with  the  blood 
of  the  arenas  there  shone  forth  all  at  once  a  great  light — Christianity.” 

To  that  light  P' ranee  remained  steadfastly  faithful  in  her  long  martyr¬ 
dom  until  she  became,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  its  foremost  custodian  through¬ 
out  the  world.  But  whatever  the  light,  the  barbarians  sustained  their 
menace  of  darkness.  ”  Frightfulness,”  already  a  little  out  of  date  as 
a  phrase,  has  behind  it  a  tradition  of  thousands  of  jears  of  reality. 
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People  and  Houses.  By  Ruth  Suckow.  (Cape.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

Once  again  this  American  writer  introduces  us  into  the  homes  of  the 
Middle  West  with  a  sureness  of  presentation  that  belongs  to  literature. 
In  every  one  of  these  short  stories  there  is  real  differentiation  of  character 
and,  with  it,  a  sense  of  atmosphere.  Then,  though  her  characters  are 
essentially  static  and  though  dynamics,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are 
not  even  to  be  found  lurking  in  the  background,  she  conveys  a  sense  of 
foreboding  which  links  the  most  homely  failure  of  some  small  farmer 
or  struggling  townsman  with  tragedy  in  its  real  sense.  And  there  is  no 
concealment  from  the  reader.  In  “  Wanderers,”  for  instance,  Mrs. 
Noble,  the  Congregational  minister’s  wife,  is  anxious  about  the  meeting 
of  the  church  authorities  to  be  held  in  her  house.  Will  they  or  will  they 
not,  these  terrible  elders,  send  her  and  her  husband  wandering  off  in  their 
old  age?  All  the  gossip  of  the  little  town,  the  mutual  antipathies,  the 
sly  spites,  come  suddenly,  as  it  were,  into  flower ;  everything  half  hidden, 
half  inarticulate,  warms  into  life.  But  it  isn’t  exactly  that  which  dooms 
the  Nobles ;  it  is  the  manipulated  machinery  of  life  from  which  there 
is  neither  appeal  nor  escape.  In  “  Renters,”  too,  there  is  the  same 
inevitableness  of  conclusion ;  the  weak  are  crushed  not  merely  through 
their  weakness  but  through  that  external  mechanism  which  they  them¬ 
selves  all  unknowing  have  helped  to  create.  Sure  in  her  touch,  disdain¬ 
ing  the  merely  plausible,  this  author,  in  spite  of  her  very  disillusion,  has 
illumined  with  comprehending  pity  common  things  and  little  lives.  Her 
latest  book  enhances  a  reputation  that  owes  nothing  to  the  trickery  of 
exploitation. 
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